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ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.~ Worsle 
Scholarships, for the Education of Missionaries to British 
tis foundation are ready to ELECT TWO SCHOLAKS on 
foundatio 
The advantages are—25l. per annum for four years, and a free 
education in every subject likely to qualify them for proceeding 
as missionaries to India at the close of their course. 





“USICAL INSTITUTE 
SECOND MEETING of the SESSION 1852-3, NEXT 
SATURDAY, Dec. 4, Paper on the Dramatic Music of the 17th 
Century, with special money to A Music in Macbeth. 
UBREY BEZZI, Hon. Sec. 


R. HENRY so READINGS of 








Candidates must be at least 16 yes years of age. and must send in SHAKSPERE—Present a for De in- 

the Veduesday. December 1, 1852 y te , before 4 o'clock, clude ithe following rr ‘Nor. ~ Be iand, Bee. 3 a, Howpest 
on. Bridgwater; 3r: ailsworth ; 7t 10t 

aot i < ce S Jrder ofthe Counelt College Calen- | South- Weetcrs Institute: Vauxhall; 26th and 17th, “Ashford : 

Nov. 23, 1852. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. | 2254, Ebley (Glos.);, 29th, Colches edie 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.~— 
MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES of ENGINEERING. —On 
a 6th December, Professor EATON H On Spey 
OMMENCE a Course of about Twelve LECTU 
BIRENGTH. a ALS in general M4 with their £ Uses in Con- 
ont Tee y ey os bine an ¥ . strength | £5 
particu balar 

those +, ieee c. , of f Lecture, 70" "clock yy Y= bs 
— on Mondays, and Thursdays. Fee, 2. 10s. College 


po a Course of Lectures on the Theory of the vggtous 
Forms of heels, of rernes. & Vingaiie, of Stea: 

thesia and Collateral Subjects, ad: ——. ose commencing 

1° volt 7 ical Engineering, be ‘ae if an 














ANTED, at or before Christmas, in the en- 
virons of London, a first-rate RESIDENT TUTOR for 
Mate oy Paris the who , Ayo thoroughly the course a ddis- 


of LONDON.—} 


Oo NEWSPAPER REPORTERS.—Wanrsp, 

a REPORTER, who has had some yea: i 
ane wo Short-hand Writer. Application, statin tn 4 
including terms, to be addressed to Messrs. Mort, Ad- 
vertiser, Branch Office, Newcastle-under-Lyme. 


To. FOBLISH! ERS and PROPRIETORS of 
G MONEY ADVANCED by a PRINTER 

on GOOD COPY RIGH'TS.—Apply, b 

Messrs. 8. “1 T. Sharwood, 120, SWindacenon” mieememunel 








CTIVE AGENTS WANTED BY THE 
WESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY 
SUCIETY (established 1842, and presenting several im it new 
features of Assurance and Annuity to Assurert). Li remu- 
neration given. Applications may be made to ARTHUR ScRATCHLEY, 
Societies and Life 





Cadets. He mustbe a 
oe in —— _— can be placed, and tact — 
, salary, &c., 


ex ee he ter, stating age, testim 


OMESTIC EDUCATION.—A Lapy of ex- 
perience receives TWO YOUNG LADIES TO EDUCATE 
with her Ward. Very unusual ay are offered. Situation, 
Betting Hill. Terms, 100 guin: Address A. M., care of Mr. 
bert Reeves, Gray’s Nooanmomag. Holborn. 








res are open to ry who a e net otherwise 


age 
Borizats of the College, as well 38 who 
JOHN PPus. Ph ~¥ Dean of the Faculty 
chart 3 and Law 
CHAS. c ATKINSON, secretary to the 
November, 1852. Council. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
FREEMASONS’ TAVERN. 

AMEETING of the Friends of the UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
will be herd on TUESDAY, November at Two o'clock, 
p.u., to adopt measures for urging ren, the pagictatune theclaim 
of the St a ae to be re in Parliament. JAMES 
HEYWOOD, Esq., M.P. F.K.S., in the Cake, —Tickets may be 
obtained at the Graduates’ Commi ms, 8, Bedford-row. 





c. J. 
T. SNOW BECK, 
W. SHAEN, M.A. 


WIVERSIT Y OF DUBLIN. 
- olay yl Png At > E. 

NOTICE is baer the Board will, on TUESDAY 
the aist day of DE: BER , proceed to the ELECTION of 
the DONNELLAN LECTURER for 1853. 

daicrecs from Candidates, with a  Htatement of their Claims, 

be sent in before that day to the 
h Candidate is required to send in arty "his application a 
| my of the subject which he proposes for his C 


‘ourse of 
None! but Fellows, Ex-Fellows, Bachelors of piviaity. or Docto: 
of Divinity of this University, are are entitled to be Candidates 
MAS LUBY, DD. Registrar. 
November 15, 1852. 


OTANICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.— 
The SIXTEENTH ANNIVERSARY MEETING will be 


D. 
M.D. buton, Secs. 








held on MONDAY EXT.—The Chair will be taken 
by the President at Eight o'clock. 
%, Bedford-street, Strand, GEORGE EDGAR DENNES, 
Nov. 852. Secretary. 





PEPARTMENT of PRACTICAL ART, 
MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. 
LECTURES FOR THE WINTER SESSION. 
On the REPRESENTATION of VEGETABLE FORMS— 
by Professor LINDLEY, F.K.S., on FRIDAY 
Breaings at 8 ocock, 26th Nov., 3rd Dec., and 10th Dec. Admis- 


On WOOD E ENGR! VING— 
BON, an ING—Three Lectures by JOHN THOMP- 


ee eee eee er Te Des, cnt 
mission to ‘Ou! 
oon POTTERY, (eae YON LATE AThe Three Lectures. 


|, la 
On RENAISSANCE ORNA 
Tour Lectures. Aan MENT, by R. N. WORNUM, Esq. 


Lectures NIMAL FORMS, by Prof E. - 
DECORATION. by OWEN JO ONES. Esq. * will be an eg 


unced. 
For information and Tickets apply to the Clerk of ‘the ‘Messum- 





On the Facilities afforded by the Department to att Ctasszs of 


M., ¢ COLART, Tutor to the Royal Children of 

.M. the Queen of Portugal.— A. 

VAL Se jane! in- —s of the late M. Colart, will RESU MEE on 

the 16th November his FRENCH CLASSES for YOUNG 

LADIES from the age of 6to 18. The Course is divided into seven 

classes. A Junior Class is forming. M. and Madame Du Val 
also attend Private Pupils and Schools. 
40, Somerset-street, Portman-square. 


N ALFRED DU VAL’S FRENCH 
e CLASSES for GENTLEMEN RE-COMMENCE on the 
25th November. Each Class meets once in the week, from 7 to 10 
inthe evening. The first hour is devoted to Grammar, the second 
to Translation, es. ' the third to Conversation. New Classes begin 
if six Pupils be entered. 
4, Goumbeaet Portman-square. 


ERMAN COLLEGE for YOUNG LADIES, 
OSBUURNE HOUSE, Upper Avenue-road, St. John's 
Waod.—This snoaten, 5 ad conducted bya German Protestant 
Lady, who has resided about 12 yearsin thiscountry. It offers 
the advantage of acquirin the German Language thoroughly, and 
learning to speak it fluently, and unites with this the instruction 
require: by ° es | lady's Education. A staff of emi- 
nent Masters i who alone give the 
instruction. Terms. IS of all expenses but Music, 110 
guineas per annum. Pianoforte, Solo Singin be. or or Harp, 12 guineas 
oe pay nnum.—For Prospectuses apply to Mr. Thimm’s Li- 
brary, 88. ‘New Bond-street. 


y INSLOW HALL, BUCKS.—Dr. Love1.’s 
Scholastic Establishment was founded at Mannheim in 
1836, and removed to Viner L cob in 1848. The course of tuition 
includes the French and G es, theoretically and 
ractically (they being hic aa in the peony the Classical, 
Mathematical, and other studies that are preparatory to the 
Universities, the Military Colleges, and the Army and Navy Ex- 
aminations. nember ‘ upils is limited tothirty. There 
are French, rm, h a gee eotietante. The — 
tics are mostly oe ery i 
offer every requisite nan. The for health a and recreation. The 
communication with all parts of Great Britain is facile, as Wins- 
low is situated on a branch line between the North-Western and 
reat Western Railways. Keferences to friends of former and 
present pupils, and hy urther information can be had on appli- 
cation to the Principals. 


ADIES’ COLLEGIATE EDUCATION in a 
PRIVATE FAMILY.—An ENGLISHWOMAN of the 
Established Church, mistress of the French, Italian, and German 
languages, married to a gentleman holding'a scientific place in a 
Government lishment, is desirous of adopting 5 TWUV YOUNG 
LADIES into her domestic establishment. She has resided as 
Finishing Governess in dor’s family abroad, where 
she presented her pupils tn the drawing-room ; and is still in cor- 
respondence with families who in 1848 held the highest posts in 
Lome Philippe's court. Harp, Piano, Globes, &c. Terms: for 
two sisters under 12, eighty gu neas per annum; above that age, 
- guineas. A single pupil, gate guineas. No extras whatever. 
The highest _references Paris and London given.—Address, 
. H. B., Blackheath, to the care of Mr. Lancaster, 151, New 
Bond-street. 























MMUNITY by HENRY COLE DUCATION IN ART. 





=~ 5 + y- — Superintendent. 
ods em or y the artmen 

EDUCA row IN AR all Classes, by R. RE EDGRAVE, RAs 
ArtSuperintendent. ies published, an a may be had of any 


W. R. DEVERELL, Secretary. 
ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION in FORM 


nd COLOUR 
DEPARTMENT OF PRACTICAL ART. 
Onand after 4th of December, and every Saturda: 
on t during the Christmas Vacation), a Class of Schoolmasters 
? dy ae Teachers will meet in the Lecture Room at Two o'clock, 
the purpose of receiving instruction in the system of tea:hin 
lemsatay Form and og 4 and the Use of the Examples an 
es Ope Billing “Far infomation apy‘ to "sie Fe 
illing.— i nfo on @ 7 
Ronixson, Manboronah Ho — . 
(Sig _— ” Ww. R. DEVERELL, Secretary. 
AXES ON KNOWLEDGE. — The Associa- 
Aye? for Promoting the Repeal of these Taxes will hold their 
Dayose PUBLIC MEETING at Exeter Hall, on WEDNEs- 
kid Chair will be taken by DOUGLAS 
will be addressed by Richard Cobden, 
.. T. Milner Gibson. M.P., Charies Knight, Rev. Thomas 
‘it a M.A., Dr. John Watts, of Manchester, and Samuel 


oy, ya pen, at 6 oF then “i on ee mag be 
0, eS) 
€.D. Coil $6, Grae ar oho, and 24, Poultry; an 














J M. W. TURNER, Esq. R.A.—A sik fine 
e and extensive Collection of choice ep 'S PROOFS 
and oe ds SIONS for = ALE, Turner, 

R.A he admirers 8 great “Arties sheuld. obtain G: 
Love's new Usk which will be forwarded on the receipt of two 


ust published the Third Part of a New Catalogue, con- 
talus fe ian and merevings by the most celebrate Ancient 
and — = is may also be obtained on the receipt of 
-_ RGE LOV 


GEO E, 
81, a. “row, Finsbury, London. 
*4* Established above 60 years. 


FRE -ART MANUFACTURE.—ELKINcToN 
& Co. respectfall w+ the attention of the Nobility, 
Gentry, Amateurs, A and others interested in the advance- 
mes of = Art-Manw to their increasing Collections 

itatuettes, Vases, &c. published codapbedi by them in Bronze, 
Silver, and Gold, from the Antique and select Works of Modern 
ists, 


x to their Artistic and Decorative Plate, calculated for the 
Table, Sideboard, Library, 1 Boudoir, - 
t the late Great Exhibition 


hese p were 
yan award of the ‘Council Medal,’ mn may be obtained at either 
oF the Fete RECENT: STREET, 
te MOORGATESTREBT, | LONDON. 
NEWHALL-STREEBT, BL 'KMINGHAM. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates supplied free of expense. 

















M.A., Author of Treatises on Benefit Buildi 
A J. W. Parker, West St — 


YDROPATHIC NOTICE.—Dnr. CuarussT. 
THOMPSON, M.D. M.B.C.S8, &. may be CONSULTED 
DAILY at his Residence, No. 42, Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, 
from 10 a.m. to2P.m., by Parties wishing to undergo Hydropathic 
Treatment at their Homes. 


HE LYING IN STATE.—Mr. MACLURE 
having made an accurate and effective drawing of the above 
ceremony at Chelsen Hospital, Messrs. MACLURE, MAC- 
DONALD & >?) Her Majesty's Lithographers, have 
the honour announce, t they are preparing tor immediate 
publication a highly- finished 5 AN in double-tinted litho- 
ives OA of that interesting subject. — Size, ——_ men rey 
Price 78. Gd—And t het, pablink a very short 
neral, their work will be published Taras “OBSE may ES of the 
TON, xe. 








LATE FIELD-MARSHAL the DUKE of WELLIN 
G.C.B.," lithographed in the highest sty 4 ‘ the art, embracing th 
following points of view 
Lying in State at C helsea Hospital. 
2 Assembling of the Funeral Cortége at the Horse Guards. 
recession as seen from top of Triumphal Arch at Apsley 


4. View of Trafa Igar-square. 

5. Arrival at St. roe , Cathedral. 

6. Interior of 

7. Portrait from the —_* Marochetti’s Bust. 

These, the Publishers submit, will embrace all the salient and 
most interesting points, and will become a faithful artiotien} 
record of this ores one. i pe eeaeee ee will be printed 
sheet imperial, and enclosed i apy er, 
—Price 21.28. The Copies will te yo I aithhals 7 Ty- 





subscription ; and, as buta limited number can be 
stone, the Publishers recommend an early Subscription 5 37, Wal- 
rook, Ly Tovemnet, 1852. —Subscriptions received by Mesera. 


Maclure, Macdonald & Macgregor, 37, Walbrook, 18, Fenwick: 














street, "Liverpool, and 774, Market-street, ~~ A also, b; 
Messrs. Maclure & Macdonald, 57, Buchanan-strees, Glasgow. d 
GF E O L O G Y.—Persons wishing to become 

cquainted with this interyeting branch of Science will find 
their an ies greatly wry by means of Elementary Collec- 
tions, which can be t Two Five, Ten, Twenty, or Fifty 
Guineas each, po ee caked G pe. PENNANT. (Mineralogist 
to Her Majesty), 149, Strand, Lon: 

A Collection for Five Geieons which — Siete the recent 
works on Geology, cont Cabinet, 
win MINE: is 5 which h are thi ts of rocks, o 

ALS which are oemmpenenst of or 
imbedded’ 4 in them :—Quartz, Agate, C ve r. ——— 
Zeolite, Hornblende, Augite, Asbestus, Felspe r, alc, Tour’ 
maline, Caleareous 8 ar, Fluor, Selenite, yta, iepievatia, Salt, 
Sulphur, Plum itumen, 

METALLIC ORES:—Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zine, Copper, 
Anne Bilver Gola, Platina, &€. 

KS: :—Granite, Gneiss, _Mica- slate, Clay-slate, Porphyry, 
Berpent . La’ &e. 

OaStLs from the Lanett, Wenlock, ow, Devonian, 
md, Lias, Oolite, Wealden, Chalk, Plastic clay, London 
clay, and Crag Formations, &c. 

Mr. TENNANT gives PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in wine. 
RALOGY, with a view to facilitate the my A of GEOLOGY, a: 
of the application of Mineral Seenete int te 
an extensive Collection of Specim Mode! ’ 

Mr. Tennant is ‘Agent for the Sale Ie of SOP HS GEOLOGI- 
CAL MODELS, which can be had in Sets from 2. to Sl. each. 

LEOPATRA’'S NEEDLE.—The Directors of 

the Crystal Palace, having received the authority of Her 
a 's Government to bring over Cleopatra's ze ones, from its 

mt exposed position at Alexandria, and to erect it in the 
Crystal Seles Park, arenow ready to RECEIVE PROPOSALS 
fro willing to contract for the removal of that Monu- 


ast mtd fo for its safe deposit in a ship which will be provided for 


ween arth particulars of the mode in which the removal is to be 
effected must accompany the Proposals, which must be addressed 
to the Secretary, at the Office of ne Cxyatel Palace, and deli- 
waa on or before the 20th of Decembe 
he Directors do themsel “hy to accept the lowest, or 
indeed any of the 2) eg submitted to them, unless in every 


t quite satisfacto: 
se cae Order, GEORGE GROVE, Secretary. 


3, a oon Bridge 


PRIZE CATTLE-SHOW of the SMITH- 
FIELD CLUB, 1893—The Annual Exhibition of Prize 
Cattle, Seeds, ity lemon &c., COMMENCES T ogee 
MO RAING snd © OSES FRIDAY EVENING, 7th, sth, 
10th yy ae, Denson, Kino-streer and ahaa 
Shilling. from yene t till 9 in the Evening.—Admittance One 
8 


T HE BIRMINGHAM CATTLE & POULTRY 
The FOURTH GREAT SESNUAL E EXHIBITION of CATTLE 








SHEEP, PIGS, and the various kinds of DOMESTIC PO SLT RY 

will be held in Bin, lev Hall, BIKMINGH AM, on TU 

WEDNESDAY, {URS DAY, and FRIT DAY. the athe sth: 
RIV = Ny IEW ind 


16th, and 17th day ys of Dece The P 
NNUAL DINNEK on "TUESDAY, eomaber 
Admission—on Tuesday, 5a; and on W om bg Thursday 


and Friday, 1s. 
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HOMAS HOOD'S GRAVE.—The Subscribers | 


to the Hood Memorial Fund are invited to attend a Meeting 
at the e WILLTTINGTON CLUB, on THURSDAY next, Decem- 
ber the 2nd, at Three, p.m., to consider at roceedings. 


By order, JUHN 
Men. “Tet to the Committee. 


DR. MANTELL. 
HE Council of the Clapham Ath are 





HOTOGRAPEEC PICTURES.—A Selection 
0 chews beautiful Productions may be seen at BL oo 
& LONG'S 53, Fleet-street, where may also be procure: 
ratus of oom, Description, and pure Chemicals for the prasbinn ot 
Photography in all its Bra 


Sigg HUNDRED COPIES of ALISON'S 
ore, NEW SERIES, are added to SauNDERs S 
OTLEY's Extensi ve Library, Condui ery New Book of 
eral interest freely circulated on the day of ublication and 
large Le aap dh of the BEST ~~ J works of Ficti on.—Terms and 





eS. 
reg % eeaeg sen Le vand Glass Pictures for the 8 Pp 
Buianp & Lona, ¢ Phi and Ph hical 
fastzoment Makers, and Operative Chemists, 153, Fleet, -street, 
ondon. 








xious to record the expression of their deep regret at the 
death of of their late, distinguished friend and able coadjutor Dr. 
ANT. 

The removal of so eminent a person from his post amidst the fore- 
most ranks of scientific men cannot fail to be regarged as a public 
loss ; but, independently of this consideration, the Members of the 
Society have strong an eyeemees reasons to deplore his death. For 
long series of years the lectures delivered by Dr. Mantell in this 
place have formed one of the chief ornaments and attractions of 
successive sessions. No one who has enjoyed the advantage of 
hearing him can ever forget the singular ability, the felicitous 
illustrations, ape | the energetic eloquence which characterized all 

‘is discourses. was one of the earliest and most zealous mem- 
bers of this Institution, and the originator of that series of gratui- 
tous lectures on scientific subjects which have been so advanta- 
geous and creditable to the parish of Clapham. 

The Members of the Clapham Atheneum will not be unmindful 
that Dr. Mantell’s services were always prompted by an earnest 
desire to promote the intelioctast enjoyment, and goodwill through- 
out the neighbourhood, nor will they forget that his lectures were 

enerally delivered by him rad the cost of much self-denial, under 
the ressure of severe bodily pain, and that the last public effort 
of this gifted man was made in the presence of the Society only 
a few hours before his rey decease, 

Clapham, November 20, 

(Signed) Ww. i. WENTWORTH A. BOWYER, 
Caos at lapham) President. 
NP. GASISOT, F.K.S., 
JOHN W nate 
H. J.P. DUMAS } Hon. Sees. 


ELSON MEMORIAL FUND.—Provision for 

the DAUGHTER and only Child of NELSON, bequeathed 

FS his Country’s care on the morning of the Victory of Tra ‘algar, in 

805. —Trustees, &e.: Sir con Duke, M.P., James Walker, Esq., 
Rey. J. Hoole, M.A. 

Octne Trustees. of this Fund beg to inform the Contributors that 
the sum me gry Donations from His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, the Duke of Cambridge, the Duke of eee 9 
Earl Nelson, and other eminent persons) amounts to 675. 1 
of this sum, ‘part has been invested in Government Securities, and 
the remainder applied, at the request of Nelson’s Daughter, in 
qualifying one of her eight children for a civil profession, and in 
enabling another to avail himself of a Codetoy kindly given b: 
Capt. Shepherd when Chairman of the East India Company. 

passage to India is promised to another rd should any equally 
peg atron be found to offer a similar commission. 

o wish to fulfil the last request, indeed the only request 
of the pbc Nelson, made on the morning of the ever-memorable 
2ist of Uctober 1805, while his daughter is able to benefit by their 

indness, are informed that contributions will be received at 
Messrs. Glyn & Co, Lombard-street ; Messrs. Coutts & Co, Strand ; 
Sir C. Scott & Co. Cavendish-square, Contributions will also be 
received by the ented ig Country Bankers :—The National Pro- 
vincial Bank of aoe and, Dover—The National Bank of Scotland, 
Edinburgh—The City of Glasgow Bank, Glasgow—The Union Bank 
of Scotland, Glasgow—The 








Union Bank of Manchester, Man- 
chester—The Bank of Live ool, Liv 1—The Borough Bank, 
Liverpool—The York Union nk, York—West of England and 
8.W. District Bank, Bridgewater—Messrs. Swan, Clau h & Co. 
York—Messrs. Hall, Borer & West, Brighton—Messrs. Gurneys, 
Norwich— Messrs, Lacons, Youell & Co, Yarmouth— Messrs. Grant, 
Gillman & Long, Portsmouth—Messrs. aoe & Co, Devonport— 
| on Harris & Co. Plymouth—Messrs. Taylor & Lloyd, Birming- 
essrs. La Touche & Co. Dublin— Messrs. Molyneux, Ww hit- 
field & Co, Lewes and Tunbridge Wells— Messrs. I Can: 


HOTOGRAPHY. — HoRne & Co.’s Iop1zED 
COLLODION, for obtaini View and Por- 
traits in from three to thirty wen tn according to lig 
Portraits obtained by the above, for delicacy of beet rival the 
qislans Dequsrrestgpes, specimens of which may be seen at their 
Esta 





Also every description of Apparatus, Chemicals, &c. &c. used in 
this beautiful Art.—123 and 121, Newgate-street. 


N EW IODIZED COLLODION: INSTAN- 
TANEOUS PICTU nee —J. B. HOCKIN & CO., 289, 
Strand, invite the s to their NEW COL- 

LODION, which produces Sietures in oa of a second. Price 

9d. per oz. Keeps infinitely better than any other, and may be 

iodized to produce any required degree of sensitiveness.—Cameras 
for developing in the open country.—Apparatus of all descriptions 
for Photography and the Daguerreotype Art.— Pure Chemicals. 


YLO-IODIDE of SILVER.—IMPOR- 
TANT CAUTION.—Mr. R. W. THOMAS cautions Photo- 
graphers against unprincipled persons, who (from the fact of 
Xyloidin and Collodion being synonymous terms) would lead 
them to imagine that the inferior com yang sold by them at half 
the price is identical with his Rr eparation. This shallow deception 
of course is soon detected ut in ord der to prevent such dis- 
honourable prutes, each Bottle sent from his Establishment is 
stamped with a red label, bearing his signature, to counterfeit 
which is felony. Testimonials from the most eminent scientific 
men of the day corroborate the statement that hitherto no avail- 
able instantaneous Photographic agent has been discovered which 
roduces Photographs, either negative or positive, of such perfect 
auty and definition as the Xylo-lodide of Silver. pre solely 
by RICHARD W. THOMAS, Chemist, 10, Pall N 
N.B. Manufacturer of superior Iodized Paper ona the purest 
Photographic Chemicals, 


GRIFFIN’'S CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, 


ORTABLE COLLECTIONS of APPA- 
RATUS, PREPARATIONS, and TESTS, for performing 

an easy and instructive course of Chemical Ex riments; ar- 
ranged by J. J. Grirrix, in accordance with the experiments 
described in ine ninth edition of his Lr) Recreations. ne 
sizes, in mahogany cabinets.—No. 1, 168.; No. 2, 31s. 6d. ; 
428. ; No. 4, 52s. éd.; and No. 5, 638. May be obtained throug any 
Bookseller or Chemist, and of John J. Griffin & Co.,at the Chemi- 
cal Museum, 53, Baker-street, Portman-square ; or Rie 
Griffin & Co., Glasgow. 


O GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
—HOPE & CO., Publishers, Courier Office, 16, be Mar!l- 
borough-street, undertake the Printing of Books, Pam hiets, and 
Sermons, greatly under the usual charges, while their Publishing 
arrangements enable them to promote the interests of all Works 
intrusted to their charge. 


psalm ER’S (late Orpisn’s) FAMILY SUB- 
SCRIPTION LIBRARY, 27, Lamn’s Conpuit-sTREET. 
The Public are respectfully informed, that the best New Works 
may be had from this Establishment by Subscribers of One Guinea 
r Annum. The Family Subscription commencesat Two Guineas. 
rospectuses forwarded to any part post free, on application to 
GroRGE a Pacmer, 27, Lamb’s hea -street. Non-Subscribers 


























terbury. 


HOMAS'S CALCULATING MACHIN 

are on SALE at ACKLAND’S, Optician, 93, waa 
London, price 16 lguineas. These Machines perform all arith- 
metical calculations with great rapidity. and the advertiser can 
with confidence recommend them, as he has used one in a series of 
calculations, the results alone of which extend to 40,000 figures, 
sod | performing the same in duplicate not one error was 

etec 


ENNETT’S MODEL BAROMETER for 

One Guinea, warranted scientifically accurate, and entirely 

=e from the defects of the old wheel instrument. It is portable, 

eat, and N WENNETT M and adapted for every climate and purpose. 

aS OHN BENNE , La a age to the Royal Observatory, 
Board of Ordnance, he Queen.—65, Cheapside. 


UPUIS'S MEASGRER— A Pocket Instru- 
ment, for taking, without calculation, the Height of accessible 
and inaccessible objects, such as Mountains, Trees and Towers, the 
Width of Kivers or Ravines, and for determining the distance 
between two distant objects. Invaluable to the Tourist, Surveyor, 
or Timber-Merchant. Price, with fuli directions, 368., at Ack- 
Lond 's, Microscope-Maker and Optician, 93, Hatton- -garden, 
ondon. 


ETEOROLOGY.— Neerett1 & ZAmMBRA’s 
ayinl THERMOMETER. — Messrs. NEGRETTI & 
ZAMBRA o inform cee Gentlemen that their PATENT 
MAXIMUM THERMO ER may now be had of the prin- 
cipal Opticians in Town oy Country. As it is probable that inter- 
ested pa roe een to oe aparage the above Invention, 
Messrs 3 NEGRE g to submit the following 
letter received by them from ip ae Esq., of the Royal Ob- 
servatory, Greenwich, who has now had’ the instrument in con- 
stant use for nearly twelve months :— 
= 13, Dartmouth-terrace, Lewisham. 
Gentlemen,—In reply to aa inquiry of aga day, I have no 
hesitation in confirming the opinion expressed to you in my note 
of April the 28th, respecting | me {aximum Thermometer ; 
—_ the Instrument has deen use, and generally received 
by, the observers of the British. "Meteorological Society, whose 
opinion coincides with my ees that | it is infinitely b Detter 
than any in previous use. Iam 




















you 
servant, JAMES Guaisnsa” 
qesirs. Ne; ae & Zambra, Opticians.” 
had of most Opticians, or of the Inventors and P; 


ith books on liberal te: 


Conduit-street. & Otley, Publishers, 


Fresn Copies of cock of the foll 
NEW and CHOICE Books = 


M UPI: Ss SELECT LIBRARY, 
510, NEW OXFORD-STREET, as freely as Subscribers 
may require thi em. 


The Colloquies of Edward Os- Peeohen’s Lectures on France 
bourne 


. » J Picture of Life in 
A Kcon's Histor yd Bae eel ieee f Stothard, by M 
son's History of Europe, new eo! 
series : " ife of Marie de Mediag 
ue ole’s Travels in the East Gilfillan’s ne Martyrs of the Core 


’e Fortnight in Ireland nant 
peed Palissy the Potter Poetical Remains of W. §, 
yilisgs Life in Egypt Walker 
= ~ ned History Xf the Whig Memairs of the Duchess d’An- 
me 
Discoveries in Egypt, by Dr. Lep- Fortune's Tea Districts of Ching 
The. ymennee of Faith 
Mary’ Gown, of Scots, by Agnes| Esmond, by W. M. Thackeray 
Stric' Unease Dom’ s Cabin, Author's 
The Life of Lord Jeff 
neer’s Travels in Tokey Glen lam, LA any Ly ee 
ead’s Faggot of French Sticks | Home Scenes, b 
Merits the Baroness D’Ober-| Basil, by Mr. Wilkie fe Collies 
np ydia, by Mrs. Newton Crosland 
Revelations of Siberia e Avon 
Lord Albemarle’s Memoir of; Reuben Medlicott, by W. M. 
Rockingham Savage 
Edwardes’s Year in the Punjaub) Adam Greene of M 


The Cloister Life of Charles the| ueechy, by Elizabeth exberell 
= fth he Fortunes of Francis Croft 


he preference is given to Works of History, Biography, Religion, 
Philoes ooo, and Travel. The best Works of Fiction ayy 








wot Subscription, One Guinea per Annum. Family and 
Country ee Two Guineas and upwards, according to 
the number of Volumes required. 


Cnuar_tes Epwarp Mupte, 510, New Oxford-street. 


EONARD & PEIRCE, 
BOOK TRADE SALE AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, U.S, 
The Boston Book Trade Sales take place semi-annually in June 
and N to which, and to the regular Weekly 
Sales of Books’ ie Literary ) a Engravings, Paintings, &., 
are respectfully solicited. 














Sales by Auction. 
Books, ae - A hw Shares in Todd’s Johnson's 
'y, Stereotype Plates, §c. 
N R. Le AL TEWIS will "SELL, at his House, 
Fleet-street, on WEDNESDAY, Dec. Ist, and three 

following yang VALUABLE MISCELLAEOUS BOOKS inevei 
department of idteretase inten; Five Quantities of Books in boards an 
in quires ; Stereot, ets 160th Shares in Todd’s John- 
son's Dictionary : Musical Bijou, 13 vol. ; 20 Pieces 36-inch Book- 
binders’ “Cloths Set of Rosewood Chairs with satin seats, &c. 


Printing Materials. 
R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL shortly, at his 
House, 125, Fleet-street, TWO SUPER-ROYAL 8TAN- 
HOPE PRESSES; ; large quantity of Type, including upwards 
of 1,000 Ib. of f Pearl, Iron Inking Tables, and the usual requisites 
ofa Printing Office. 








LERGY LIST, 1853, will be published Jan. 1. 

—ADVERTISEMENTS, pate wa CATALOGUES, &c. in- 

tended for insertion should by December 15th to Charles 
and Edwin Layton, 150, Fleet-str treet. 


ro wl NEWSPAPER EDITORS.—A Gentleman 
lear to CONDUCT a first-class PROVINCIAL 
NEWSPAP K of Liberal Politics, within easy distance of the 
Metropolis. It is essential that he should be a superior political 
writer, of energetic habits, and desirable that he should be able 
to report law proceedings and important mectings,—a Reporter 
being kept for police and minor matters. The salary would be 
is guineas pe with iy Fy RK, his suerte, beginning with 
uineas per year.— ress, statin; e, previous engagement 
: A. acest. 1 Barker & White's, leet: -street, London. - 








EWSPAPER PROPERTY FOR SALE. — 
TO BE SOLD, by AUCTION, in the month of December, 
unless previously disposed of by dpe Contract, in consequence 
of the Proprietor bein nee about etire from Business, the bang 
and Copyright of the D {VONSHIRE CHRONICLE Newspay 
published in the city of Exeter. The paper was establish 
1821, and is the only Journal in the four Western Counties whieh 
has the advantage of publishing the London Monday’s Mark-lane 
and Smithfield Markets. received by Electric Telegraph in the 
city of Exeter on Monday Sveniag, he Newspaper is of Liberal 
Politics, and the Constituenc Exeter is more than one-half 
iberal, as shown by the Pol at the late Election, and there is 
only one other Liberal paper F in Exeter. The Stock 
necessary for conducting the Paper and a large Job Printing 
Business, the greater part of which has been purchased new Within 
the last four years, includes a Napier Machine with steam power, 
and may be taken at a valuation. The House and Offices in which 
the Business has been carried on for the last twenty years, may 
be bought or leased on favourable terms. 





OOSEY’S FOREIGN MUSICAL LIBRARY. 
—Terms of Subscription Two Guineas per Annum. This 
Library, which is supported by the most distinguished Artistes 
and Amateurs, consists of a larger selection of all classes of English 
and Foreign Music than an . 7 other in ey ey particulars, 
gratis. on application to Messrs. Boosey & Co. 28, Holles-street, 
ondon, 





Pod & Zampra, Meteorological Instrument Make . 1, 
Hatton-garden, London. te 2 satis 


PECTACLES and EYE-GLASSES adapted to 
uit every condition of near and distant sight by setae of 
SMEE'S OPTOMETER, which determines accurately the exact 
focal distance of the Glasses = ag effectually revent- 
ing any nian to the Sight. Clergymen, Barristers, and Public 
Speakers will find great convenience in the use of Pantoscopic 
Sprecracues, as they enable the wearer to look through them at 
near antoet ects, and over them at those at a distance. 





TE OPES of all kinds and of the best construction, com- 
ber portability with a large and clear field of view. 
ASSES, with improved Compensating Adjustments. 


athematical, P Philosop! 


cal, and 
mt Makers, 153, Fleet-street, London. a 


Lanp & Lone, Opticians, 
Chemical Instrument > 





\) EWSPAPERS.—The Times, Globe, Post and 
Chronicle posted on the en Aig of in for 238. each per 
quarter; Daily News, 202. ; clean copies, and punc- 
tuality guaranteed, and ty in n advance required.—J ames 
a. 19, Throgmorton-street, Bank.— No Papers half-price the 
rst day. 


NV ILLERS LONDON LIBRARIAN and 
oo ROOE- eras ey ey Bunker by November, 
r s day, is, and sent by on receipt of one postage 
came. It po Bt an i ,000 choice and curious Books in every de- 
partment of Literature, including 200 rare works on Parerype and 
the Five Arts, with about 100 uncommon Treatises and Biogra- 
phies on mi = and Musicians. 

Miller, 43, Chandos-street, Trafal, 





“square, 








British Birds and Birds’ Fogs. 
i ie J c. STEVEN 5 will SELL by AUCTION, 
is Great Room street, Covent-garden, on 
PRIDA the 3rd of Dec ember,’ a for 1 o’clock—the COLLEC- 
TION a, BRITISH BIRDS’ EGGS formed by the late Miss 
Fisher, of Westcott, near Dorking; and also .the Duplicates of a 
well-known Amateur, comprising many great rarities, and some 
British Birds in Cases. 
May be viewed the day before the Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Valuable Books, Novels, Modern Foreign Books, Illustrated 
Works, §c.— Four Days’ Sale. 4 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property, will SELL b: Fp etna at their Great 
Room, 191, Piccadilly,on WEDNES December Ist, and three 
following days, a large COLLECTION OF BOOKS| in General Lite- 
rature, including a Selection of Novels and Romances, with other 
Modern Publications, Dupli from a Circulating Library, 
several Thousand Volumes of Modern Foreign Books and Illus- 
Franke Works, a few Old and Curious Books, a Collection of 2,000 


talognes will be sent on application ; if in the country, on 
ona Six Stamps. 


Valuable Portion of the Library of Dr. THOMAS REES. 
MESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


WILEENSON, 
Auctioneers of Li hoary Fa SrloN. Works Illustrative of the 
ae pt sii 47 ‘AL wae ON, at their Bou 3, irene 
n-s' ‘m 
pp neg day, rie 1 re? clock rece, a VALUABLE PORTION 
of the LI ¥ of Dr. THOMAS REES, F.8.A. jineluding a 
Curious Collection of Rare a Interest teresting Works relating to 
Trinitarian Controversy in the Sixteenth Century; together with 
many Rare and singularly Curious Books of Controversial Divi 
Pad 3 Caos Hi seaph of Sir W seeonaorss Books; and 3 
cy n the Autograph of Sir T Sco a 
oy’ viewed ~~ ays prior, get oe had; if in the 
country, on receipt of Six Postage S 


Birmingham oe Institution. 
HORNBLOWER has received instructions 
from the Committee to oo SaLt. by AUCTION, about the 
middle of DECEMBER NEXT, on the mises of th e Inetite 
tion, in Oks Pyaar BIRMINGHAM the ve v eran - 
ABLE GEOLOGICAL and MINERALOGICAL MUSE 
the Glazed Mah and Painted Cases containing the sam 
the Pneumetic, Electrical, Chemical, and other Apparatus 
belonging to the Institution—-ineluding @ Splendid a orcs na 
Clock, by Dent— by J and others— nH 
Anpenteneter Trap sit Instrument, by Troughton & ‘Simms e- 
Fe ene coco Calan ‘aod Misceianeous ects — 
e 8, Co’ 
partons of = will appear in Descriptive Catalogues 
shortly before the Sal ote 
N.B.—Donors to the Jnstitation abo ne “oe Say 
aes. may do so, provided before ‘cy secon 
of December, send to the Steward anotice containing a descri 
of the Articles claimed. 
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BOHN'S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR DECEMBER. 
UIZOT’S HISTORY of REP ae EN- Lord mse" England. 
sare BLE With inde MENT. Translated from the French, | 4 BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED PORTRAIT, by Mr. T. 
Post 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. y Mr. T. L. 
by Ae ioe G. Bohn, 4, 5, ae 6, "York-strect, t, Covent, -garden. € F Gree Ee e above eminent Judge, from the original picture 
~~ ROHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR DECEMBER. 


‘i 
Prints, 12. 1s. ; » cngnl 22. Se. ph proofs, 32. 3s. 
GALLUST, FLORUS, vand VELLEIUS Published by Heury ori 8 . 6, Pall Mall, Lote, 
PATERCULUS. Literall 


s Notes, T MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 
Biographical Notices and ~ Ag by the Nhe hows) J.8. W. WATSON. URKES PEERAGE. ‘ana BARONETAGE. 
Sood oe. cloth, price rnestly requested that all CORRECTIONS for the 
sa Hen: G. Bohn, 4, 5, & 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 


It 

NEW EDITION be at once communicated, and that answers to 

the Editor’s applications for —— be forthwith sent by 

~ca pas LIBRARY FOR DECEMBER. those who have not alread res to J. B. Burke, Esq., 
Leen, WELLINGTON. | By Am OLD Ss. Ly Colburn On, the I Pablisiess, 13, Great Marl 

col rials 

gontinued by an eminent Author, with an Account of the Funeral. UTLER'S ANALOGY and MODERN UN- 
Rubeliie® —_ dF panes line engravings on steel, by 4 LIEF (Fourth and Concluding Article), see the 
the —a S Bown. 45, aes | LEADER NEWSPAPER of THIS Day, a also con- 


‘ tale a ye reduce * Viaity | and 1 Pla (Xn ht nd Last 
renc axation—' e Cultivation . 
HE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. By Euiza- | Article—Wilkie Collinss New. Novel. in Laity Barbara, 
BETH WETHERELL Complete in} 1 L vol. post 8vo. (uni- | by Alexander Smith, &c. &c. No. 140, f — Ma Office, a Wel- 
form with ~> tandard Library). Cloth, price 38. 6d. lington-street, Strand. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, “ 6, b York-street, ¢ Covent: “garden. 


NEW WORK BY SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON. 
wy oh MARY. Neiaea Wat or scons. This day is published, Vol. I. price 158. of 
N Iss AGNES ! STRICKLAND 'S LIVESoof the ISTORY of EUROPE, from the Fatt o 
UEENS of SCOTLAND. tai the 
ofthe k FE of MARY STUART. 
mbellished with a PORTRAIT, from the Original in the pos- 
arquis of Ailsa, at Culzean Castle. 


























— 





POLEUN in 1352. 
By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart. 








sen <7 ost Svo. | To | eps re in 5 vols. 8vo. ss with stuart Epi- 
price 108. va a d & Sons, Edinburgh and London. po © the istory of Europe from 1792 to 1 yy the same 
ood & Son: Bijnbersh and London. 
6d. cloth; by post 5e, William Mashwoed & . 
FOUR MONTHS TOUR in the’ EAST, | ——————-_ Bold br all ookseliery 





is day is published, price 
CTUARIAL FIGMENTS EXPLODED. 
A LETTER tothe Right Hon. J. W. Henley, M.P. Presi- 


the qualities of shrewd- oes of the Board of Trade, in Defence of the Life Assurance 
ness, good taste, clear perception, and cheerful disposition. 


By J. R, ANDREWS, Esq. 
“On the whole he has given us a very egrestite little "glume 


“ Asan observer Mr. Andrews possesses 


ces registered under 7 & 8 Vict. cap. 110. By ALEXANDER 
COLVIN, Acton of the United Mutual Life Assurance Society. 
“His work is equal to some we could mention ot greater a “ He that is in his own cause seemeth just, but his neigh- 
a | and some popularity. '— General Adi 


bour cometh an searcheth him.” 
don : Charles & Edwin Layton, 150, Fleet-street; Depot for 
Books on Assurance, Life, Fire, and Marine. 


James M*Glas' 
Orr & Co., London an 





Upper Sackville-street, Dublin; Wm. 8. 
d Pisceeek 





PARLOUR LIBRARY FOR DECEMBER. 


REMEMBRANCES OF A MONTHLY NURSE. 
By the late MRS. DOWNING. 


MRS. INCHBALD’S SIMPLE STORY. 


London and Belfast: Simms & M‘IntyReE. 
And to be had of all Booksellers, and at every Railway Station in the Kingdom. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


CASTLE AVON: A NEW NOVEL. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘EMILIA WYNDHAM,’ &c. 


Also, now ready, in 3 vols. 


UNCLE WALTER. BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 


“ Mrs-Trollope’s best novel since ‘Widow Barnaby.’”—Morning Chronicle. 


THE KINNEARS. 3 vols. MHILI Th ty 
“One of the best-Scotch stories we have met with for sRoom a. Proms. e Coun 
many years. It will be universally popular.”— Messenger. S vols. (Just ready.) 


Cotsurn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


GREAT CONSERVATIVE ECCLESIASTICAL 
REFORM BILL. 


a -One Clauses of this most important measure, see the ‘COURIER’ of the Ist of December, in which 
ey will exclusively appear. The ‘Courier’ is published on the First and Fifteenth of every Month, price Fourpence, 


stamped, or sent post free for Twelve Months on receipt of a Post-office Order for Eight Shillings. This Journal will in 
future appear as the Ad 


h Conservative Reformation in the Government of th li Ch 
Publishers would also direct the attention of ° : — a a 


GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH 
t they undertake the Printing of Books, Pamphlets, Sermons, &c. greatly under the usual charges; while 
ig arrangements enable them to promote the interest of all Works intrusted to their charge. 


London: Horg & Co. 16, Great Marlborough-street. 








to the fact tha’ 
their Publishin 





Early in December, small 4to. handsomely bound, price 2/. 2s. 


POETRY OF THE YEAR. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE POETS, DESCRIPTIVE OF THE SEASONS. 
With Twenty-two Coloured Illustrations, from Drawings by the following eminent Artists: — 


T. Creswick, R.A. J. Muller. Harrison Weir. 
H. Le Jeune. E. Wolt. D. Cox. 

C. Davidson. E. Duncan. Miss Barker. 
W. Helmsley. C. Weigall. R. R. 

Wm. Lee. Birkett Foster. E. V. B. 

C. Bramwhite. 


[HE RIGHT HON. LORD CAMPBELL, | | 


f 
NAPOLEON in 1815 to the ACCESSION of LOUIS NA- 


This day is published, in small 8vo. price 4s. in cloth, 
N MIRACLES. By Ratpn Warpiaw, D.D. 
“* What sign showest thou, then, — we may see and believe 
thee? What dost thou work ?”"—The Jews to Jesus. 


London: A. Fullarton & C a, Ne 
& Walford, St. Paul's Ch vd tempete cient; Sestuen 








NEW GERMAN BOOKS. 
Just received by WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

l. RANKES (Prof. Leopold) FRENCH HIS. 
ORY.—Franzdische Gesehic! vornehmlich im 16ten 
u. 17ten Jahrhundert. Von LEOPOLD" RANKE. Vol. I. Price 98 

2. GOETHE'S FAUST, ILLUSTRATED by 

SEIBERTZ. Parts I., II. Fouio. Vellum Paper, illustrated oy 
many W ts and 4 Line Engravings. To be completed in Eight 
Parts, EAcH 48, 
*%* Sold to Subscribers only. 


3. BATTHYANY, GOERGEI, KOSSUTH— 
Graf L. Batthyany, Arthur G Gree, Ludwig Kossuth— —Politische 
Charakterskizzen a. d. Ungar, Frei heitsk riege. 3 vols. 68. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





I. 
Second Edition, with Corrections and Additions, 3 vols. 8vo. 42°. 


HE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
BARTHOLD GEORGE NIEBUHR. 
a and Translated by SUSANNA WINKWORTH. 
ith Essays on his Character and Influence, by the 
Chevalier BUNSEN and Professors BRANDIS and LUEBELL, 
*,y* The third volume, consistin, entipely of new matter, with a 
letter on Niebuhr’s piel conduct, by Chevalier Bunsen, and 
selections from —_ uhr’s letters yy olland and salnee writ- 
ings, can be pr: cured sep ly by the p of the first edi- 
tion, price price 14s. (On Friday. 
“One of the most valuable contributious to our picgraphical lite- 
rature which has been made in recent times."— Edinburgh Review. 





It. 
A HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURE FOR THE 
UNLEARNED. 
Small 8yo. neatly bound, 4s. 6d., with IMustrations, 

HISTORY IN RUINS: a Series of Letters to 
a Lady, gues ‘ing a La + meg Sketch of L _ tec- 
ture. and the Characteristics of the various Styles which have pre- 
vailed. By GEORGE GODWIN. F.R.S., eaioee of! Tue Buitper, 
Hon. Sec. Art-Union of London, &c. (This day. 


Ill. 
In foolscap dto. cloth, 48. 6d. 
DIRECTIONS for INTRODUCING the 
veneer STEPS of ELEMENTARY DRAWING in Schools 
ong Workmen. With Lists —y,~" jects, odels. 
By ‘the Author of ‘Drawing for Yo: Children,’ * Exercises for 
the Senses, ‘Elements of Practical metry for Schools and 
Wepreparcd and published at th Request of the Council of the 
€ and publishe e Request o 
: ° Society of Arts. 


London : Chapman & ‘Ball, 193, Piccadilly. 





30, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square. 


R. NEWBY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
IN THE PRESS. 


In 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
AGNES SOREL. 


xe wa G. P. R. JAMES, Esq., Author of 
4 Bete "te Woodman, &e 


PASSION AND PEDANTRY. 
Uniform with Compbeity © * Liven the Chancellors.’ 


THE LIVES OF THE | PRIME MINISTERS. 
By J. HOUSTON BROWN, L.L.B., Barrister-at-Law. 


In 1 vol. 
RAMBLES IN AN OLD CITY. 


5. 
A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. MACKENZIE 
DANIELS. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY :— 

In 1 vol. 58. 
HARRY HIEOVER’S TREATISE ON THE 
PROPER CONDITION FOR ALL HORSES. 


2. 
THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. 
By the Author of *The Lady of the Bedchamber.’ 
a a a 
Of character.” "Evening Post. 


THE GOLDBEATER. 
By the Author of ‘ The Blacksmith’s Daughter,’ &c. 
“ A remarkably clever book.”. en Leamington Advertiser. 


GABRIELLA WITHERINGTON. 
By Mrs. LUCAS, Author of ‘Treachery.’ 
There have been few novels in tho repeat year equal to ita: 


& 
THE TIDE OF LIFE. 
By Miss LAURA ste Author of * The Cup and the Lip.” 


wien Seger Gam tis personze are well conceived, consistent 
tener end i te nes '— Spectator. ot 





GeorcE Bett, 186, Fleet-street. 


THE BRIDE ELECT. 
By the Author of ‘ Cousin Geoffrey,’ * The Jilt,’ &c. 
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Just published, i t 8 ‘ice 58. cloth, 
ANCIEN’ T and MODERN COLOURS, from 
the Earliest Periods to the Prevent Day ith their Chemi- 


cal and Artistical Properties. By WILLIA TON, Asso- 
ciate Juror for the Examination of the Sioa sent to the Great 


Exhibition of 1851. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 





This day, in 8vo. price Fourpe' bs 
LOGE on the DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
pronounced & ip the vaio hical eee of Edin- 
burgh. HN T. GORDON, » Esa 
Sherif of Mid-Lothia: 
Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. 
London: L & Co. & Co. 


Just published, in ag er 
ASY EXERCISES in LATIN. “RLEGIAC 
ERSE. Second Edition, corrected and revised. By the 
Rev. JOHN PENROSE, M.A 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE GRAMMAR oper’ CLASSICS. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 5s. 6d. 
J. CAESARIS COMMEN TARII DE 
e BELLO GALLICO, with Notes, Preface, Introduction, &c. 
By GEOKGE LONG, M. in formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 











Also, lately published, uniform with the above, 

CICERO de SENECTUTE et de AMICITIA, 
= var Bots, &c., and an Index by GEORGE LONG, M.A. 

mo. 48. 

XENOPHON'S ANABASIS, with an Intro- 
duction, Notes, Maps,&c. By the Rev. rg F. MACMICHAEL, 
B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Master of the Grammar School, 
Ri pon. New Edition. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane ; and G. Bell, Flcet-street. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA—GRIFFIN’S 
—e paar 
XXV. pri 
IT ISTORY Of “the ROMAN EMPIRE, from 
the Time of Julius Cesar to that of Vespasian. By the late 
THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D., Head Master of Rugby School; the 
et, J.B. OTTLEY, M. is “Yate Fellow of Oriel College ; the Rev. 
. H. B. MOUNTAIN, D.D., Prebendary of 1. incoln ; and the late 
Bishor RUSSELL. Iilustrated by 108 Engravings on Wood. 
*y* A Prospectus of this ENCYCLOPZDLA, with a List of the 
published Volumes, may be had crartis. 
e Jan 5. ¢ J. Guin’ Co. 53, Baker-street, London; and R. Griffin & 
‘0. Glasgow. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA—GRIFFIN’S 
CABINET EDITION 
Volume XXIV. crown 8vo. price 102. 6d. clot 
ISTORY of ROWAN Ltt ERA’ TURE. By 
pe Bee. H. THOMPSON, Curate of Wrington ; the 
ALE, _ A., W — By of fgackvilie College ; the Rev. 
JOHN i NEWMAN, B. D., late Fellow of Oriel College; the 
. B. OTTLEY, ¥, A., late Fellow of Oriel College ; and the 
late i HOMAS ARNOLD, D.D., of Rugby. Illustrated by 2 En- 
gravings. 
John J. Griffin & Co. London; R. Griffin & Co. Glasgow. _ ™ 


~ SAUNDERS AND OTLEY’S POPULAR NEW WORKS, 


MR. CARLETON’S NEW TALE. 


RED HALL. 
By the Author of * Tracts of the Irish Peasantry.’ 


It. 
THE HON. MRS. ERSKINE NORTON’S NEW WORK, 
THE GOSSIP. 


Il, 
THE MANUFACTURING INTEREST. 
In 2 vols. 
THE VICISSITUDES of COMMERCE. 


A Tale of the Corron Tkape, 








Iv. 


THE WHITE ROSE of the HURON. 
By GEORGINA MU 
Author of the ‘ Bay ot ite. 


ne 


THE FORESTER of ALTENHAIN 
From the German. 
By FREDERICK SHOBERE, 


vi. 
CONFESSIONS of COUNTRY QUARTERS. 
By CAPTAIN KNOX. 


vit. 
THE SOCIETY of FRIENDS. 


A Domestic Narrati 
Illustrating the a ‘Doctrines held by the Disciples of 
orge i. 
rs. G. R. GR 
Author of * i. or res ae of My Life.” 


VIII. 
Nearly ready. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SIN AND goanow.’ 
TENDRING COTTAGE 


or, the Ratnpow at Nienr. 
By the auies of ‘Sin and Sorrow.’ 
n 3 vols. nearly ready. 


1x. 
HOW to PRINT and WHEN to PUBLISH. 


Practical Advice to Authors, Inexperienced Writers, and Pos- 
sessors of Manuscripts, on the efficient Publication of Books in- 
tended for gen: ral circulation or private distribution, sent te viders 
inclosing six stamps. 


Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


Mr. H. BAILLIERE has been appointed the onty AGENT in this Country for the Sale of 


SILLIMAN’S AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
SCIENCE AND ART. 


No. XLII, for NOVEMBER, now ready, price 5s. Subscription for the Year, 12. 5s. 
*,* A few copies of Nos. XL. and XLI. are still on hand, 


H. B. receives regularly all Scientific Works as soon as they appear in America, and which he supplies at the rate of 
5s. per Dollar. CaTALOGUB GRATIS. 





Also, just received, 


A LARGE SELECTION OF 


PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS, 
IN LANDSCAPE AND ARCHITECTURE, 


Made in various Towns throughout France, under the Direction of the French Government. 
Size averaging 14 inches by 12. Price varying from 5s. to 30s. 
219, Regent-street, London; and 290, Broadway, New York. 


H. Bar.uizRe, 





NEW BOY NOVEL, by the Author of ‘The Desert Home.’ 


Just published, with 12 Illustrations by W1LL1aM Harvey, price 7s. cloth, 


THE BOY HUNTERS; 
Or, ADVENTURES IN SEARCH OF A WHITE BUFFALO. 


By CAPTAIN MAYNE REID, 
Author of ‘The Desert Home,’ ‘ The Rifle Rangers,’ &c. 


Davip Bogue, Fleet-street. 





This day is published, price 3s. 6d., THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


Collected and revised from ‘ Household Words,’ with a Table of Dates. To be completed in Three Volumes, of the same 
size and price. The First Volume may be had of all Booksellers. 





On the 30th inst. will be published, price 1s., the Tenth Number of 


BLEAK HOUSE. BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


With ILLUSTRATIONS by HABLOT K. BROWNE. 


To be completed in Twenty Numsgrs, uniform with ‘Davip CoPrERFigLD,’ &c. 


Brappury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





COMPLETION of SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
On the 30th inst. will be published, price 2s, (completing the Work), Numbers XII. and XIIL of 


MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘HANDLEY CROSS,’ ‘JORROCKS’S JAUNTS,’ &. 
Illustrated with Two Coloured Engravings and numerous Woodcuts, by Jony LEEcH. 


*,* The complete Book will be published on the 6th of December, price 14s., handsomely bound in cloth. Subscribers 
are requested to complete their Sets, to prevent disappointment. 


Brapspury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





A NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


On December 10th will be published, in One handsome volume, 8vo. illustrated with Twenty Engravings, after the 
Designs of J. StzrHayorr, price 14s. 


CHRISTMAS-TIDE 


HISTORY, FESTIVITIES, AND CAROLS. 
By WILLIAM SANDYS, Esq., F.S.A. 
London: J. Russett Situ, 36, Soho-square. 


ITS 





On December 10th, a Second and much enlarged Edition, in One handsome Volume, 8vo., illustrated with 40 Plates and 
250 Woodcuts, half-bound in morocco, l/. 1s.; a few copies on large paper, 2/. 2s. 


THE ROMAN WALL. 


An HISTORICAL, TOPOGRAPHICAL, and DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT of the BARRIER 
of the LOWER ISTHMUS extending from the TYNE to the SOLWAY. 


Deduced from numerous Personal Surveys. 


By the Rev. JOHN COLLINGWOOD BRUCE, M.A. 
Ore of the Council of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


London; J, RussBty Smirn, 36, Soho-square, 
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ALBEMARLE-STREET, November, 1852. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
NEW WORKS FOR DECEMBER. 





1. 
A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of an ENG-| 


LISHMAN RESIDENT in ABYSSINIA. By MANSFIELD PARKYNS, 
Esq. Map and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 


2 


A CHURCH DICTIONARY. By Rev. W. F. 


HOOK, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged. One 
Volume, 8vo. 


3. 
MY HOME IN TASMANIA. By Mrs. Chas. 


MEREDITH. Woodcuts. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


4 


CRIME: its Amount, Causes, and Remedies. 


By FREDERIC HILL, late Inspector of Prisons. 8vo. } 


5. 


NINEVEH and BABYLON : being the Narra- 


tive of a SECOND EXPEDITION to, and FRESH DISCOVERIES in, 
ASSYRIA. By AUSTEN H. LAYARD, M.P. With nearly 400 Plates 
and Woodcuts. Complete in One Volume. 8vo. 


6. 
The NINEVEH MONUMENTS, Second Series: 


consisting of SCULPTURES, VASES, and BRONZES, chiefly illustrative 
of the Wars of Sennacherib. Folio. 


7 


The STOWE PAPERS: being the Concluding 


Votumes of the GRENVILLE CORRESPONDENCE; including unpub- 
lished Letters of Junius. 2 vols. 8vo. 


8. 
The RIVERS, MOUNTAINS, and SEA COAST 


of YORKSHIRE ; with Essays on the Climate, Scenery, and Ancient In- 
habitants of the County. By JOHN PHILLIPS, F.R.S. Plates. 8vo. 


9 


HORACE, ILLUSTRATED. A New Edition 


of the Text, edited by the DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S. With 300 Woodeuts 
from the Antique. Newand Cheaper Edition. 8vo. 


10. 


LIVES and LETTERS of the DEVEREUX 


EARLS OF ESSEX, 1540—1646. By Hon. Capt. DEVEREUX, R.N. Por- 
traits. 2 vols. 8yo. 


ll 


A TREATISE on MILITARY BRIDGES, and 


the PASSAGE of RIVERS in MILITARY OPERATIONS. By SIR 
a DOUGLAS, Third Edition, with much new matter. Plates. 
VO. 

12 


The PERIL of PORTSMOUTH ; or, the French 


FLEETS and ENGLISH PORTS. By JAMES FERGUSSON, Esq. 8vo. 
13, 


LITERARY ESSAYS and CHARACTERS. By 


HENRY HALLAM. Selected from his ‘Introduction to the Literature of 
Europe.’ Feap, 8yo. 2s. \(Ready.) 





Tare seed 


14, 


TRAVELS and RESEARCHES in ASIA 


MINOR, and more particularly in the Province or Lycra. By Sir CHAS. 
FELLOWS. Post Svo. 


15 


SAXON OBSEQUIES, illustrated by Orna- 


ments and Weapons discovered in a Cemetery, near Little Wilbraham, Cam- 
bridgeshire, in 1851. By Hon. R. C. NEVILLE. With coloured Plates. 4to. 


16 


ANAVAL and MILITARY TECHNICAL DIC- 


TIONARY. English and French—French and English. By Lieut.-Col. 
BURN, Assistant-Inspector of Artillery. Crown 8vo. 
17. 


RATIONAL ARITHMETIC. For Young Per- 


sons, Schools, and for Private Instruction. By MRS. G. R. PORTER. 
12mo. 


18. 


The COMMERCIAL TARIFFS of all COUN- 


TRIES. Collected by the Prussian Government. Translated, with the 
Moneys carefully reduced to the English Standards. Edited by C. N. NEW- 
DEGATE, M.P. 8vo. 


19. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Peace of 


Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles, 1713—83. By LORD MAHON. Third 
Edition, revised. Vol. I. post 8vo. 


20 


CHILDE HAROLD. By LORD BYRON. A 


beautifully illustrated Edition, intended for Literary and Christmas Presents. 
Plates, crown Syo. 


21. 


HISTORY of EUROPE during the Middle Ages. 


By HENRY HALLAM. Tenth Edition, incorporating the NOTES, and a 
NEW INDEX. 3 vols. 8vo. 
22. 


THE EMIGRANT. By Sir FRANCIS B. HEAD. 


A New and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo. 


23. 
POETICAL WORKS of LORD BYRON. A 


New and beautifully printed Edition, in 8 pocket volumes. 16mo. 


CHILDE HAROLD. TALES AND POEMS. 
DRAMAS. 2 vols. DON JUAN. 2 vols. 
MISCELLANIES. 2 vols. 


24 


ARABIAN NIGHTS ILLUSTRATED; with 


600 Woodcuts, by WILLIAM HARVEY. A New Edition. 8vo.1 vol. 


25. 


PHILOSOPHY in SPORT, made SCIENCE in 


EARNEST, 7th Edition, revised. Feap. Svo. 
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BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, XXIL (price6s.) published on Nov. 1, contains :— 


University Reform. 

French Memoirs of the Age of Louis XIV. 
China—its Civilization and Religion. 
Mure’s History of Greek Literature. 

The Theology of the Old Testament. 

Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy. 
Shakespere and Goethe. 

The Meeting of Convocation. 

Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 


++ § NE 3 — 
Opinions of the Press. 


CON Spo oe 


“ The Ozford problem, involving such a multiplicity of 
details, and perplexity of interests, we have nowhere seen 
80 thoroughly grappled with, and the amount of research 
brought to bear on the rationale of Synods gives the writer 
some claim to pronounce authoritatively on the value of 
such assemblies...... Strong on all questions trenching on 
theology, the review contains a third essay of this class, 
on the extent to which the adherents of the New Testa- 
ment are bound to adopt the spirit and tendency of the 
old, an inquiry which gives abundant scope for the display 
of the writer's acquaintance with a most important as well 
as subtle controversy. But while these topics are selected 
with a view to the more grave and studious circle of its 
readers, and while the professed metaphysician will find an 
estimate of Sir William Hamilton's p phical theories 
replete with lucid exposition, the ber before us devotes 
to general literature a full share of space, and a still more 
vigorous effort at original treatment. Many novel views 
characterize the article on Col. Mure's History of Greek 
Belies Letires ; and after all that has been written on the 
Wolfian System of the Iliad, it is surprising to find so much 
fresh yet plausible speculation on that theme. 

** The writer on China has compressed within the com- 
= of an interesting paper the leading facts of that land— 

istory, internal organization, social evils, and the probable 
chances and best means of its regeneration.. ....A varied 
and anecdotic criticism of French Memoirs bespeaks a plea- 
sant intimacy with the age of Louis XIV.; but the most 
brilliant pages in the current number are "devoted to the 
personal qualities and mental attributes of Shakspeare, a 
most genial and delightful production, marked by a skilful 
ae. of passages, a sagacity of inference, and a 
shrewdness of insight, which are worthy of the exalted 
topic—no common praise. 

“The editorial management is perceptible in the correct 
taste that regulates the general tone of his collaborators: 
equally free from presumption or prejudice, scepticism or 
Servility."—THE GLOBE. 

‘The last number of this rising ‘ Quarterly’ shows ae 
falling off from its predecessors. There are some very 
Critical articles on ‘French Memoirs vt the Age of LouisX IV. 2 
* Mure’s History of Greek Literature,’ and ‘ Shakspeare and 
Goethe, aaa my pc wine ei especial Teading he the » beauty 
of the ug 
The literary merits of the number are very great. - 

Daity News. 

“This isa very excellent number with varied contents. 
It exhibits a careful editing, very creditable to the conduc- 
tor. The critical articles are: worthy of the very highest 
praise. Among them we yes ae gps A ror point out an arti- 
cle en Shakspeare, which ‘@ gem in its 
way. The articles on French. Memoirs, and also on the 
Language and Literature of Greece, are also worthy of a work 
of the first character.”"—Mornine HERALD, 

**In the British Quarterly we ne find thought, learn- 
ing, earnestness, and ab tic matter, 
provoking thought. The aauhe ‘sees out (besides. very 
able articles on Oxford and Sir William Hamilton): ay 

















pee toh ome papers,~—one on. the * Theology of the Old 
ther on ‘ Shakspeare and Goethe.’” 
THE LEADER. 


“ The British Quarterly Review continues its useful career. 
Its contents—solid, instructive, and earnest—are a testi- 
mony to the revival amongst us and the growing existence 
of a more inquiring metaphysical and logical spirit oo we 
have latterly received credit for. It was asserted that all 
solid literary works had come to an end amongst s a 
that the countrymen of Hobbes and Locke and Berkeley 
had degenerated into a nation of light or selfish conten 
who would tolerate A novels, or works that were sup- 
posed, like those on political economy, to teach us how to 
grow rich. The British Quarterly Review is a refutation of 
this prejudice. Its papers are always learned and clever, 
and the present sumer sustains its well-earned character.” 

Tae Economist. 

“We have always been disposed to regard the critical 
organ of the English Nonconformists as the most popular 
in its general character of all our-quarterly periodicals. 
Lighter in every respect than its older contemporaries, 
more liberal in the main then the North British, and much 
less so (or, properly speaking, more truty liberal on theolo- 
gical subjects at least) than the Westminster, the British 
Quarterly has done good service in the cause of truth.” 

Scorriso Press. 

“ Well! we have read this article—Shakspeare and Gocthe 
—every word of the thirty pages. We have read it silently 
and aloud, with enjoyment so intense, that we could not 
keep it to ourselves. Let us see if we cannot expand the 
pleasure wide as the circle of our readers. * * We are con- 
scious, reader, of having sent on to you a faint ripple of the 
satisfaction this though 1 anc as given 
us,—but we can do no more.”—THE NONCONFORMIST, 








London : Jackson & Wa rorD, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard; 
and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co. Stationers’-hall-court. 


NOTICE. 


THE EVELYN. DIARY 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


The NEW EDITION of the CORRESPONDENCE, in 2 
vols., containing a large number of ORIGINAL LETTERS, 
now published for the first time, will be ready for delivery 
with the Magazines on the 30th of November; and it is 
requested that orders may be immediately forwarded to the 
Booksellers. 

COLBURN & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-st. 





To be had of all Booksellers. 


CHEAP EDITIONS 
POPULAR WORKS, 


Each in 1 vol. bound. 
PuBLIsHED By COLBURN & CO. 
13, Gagat MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 
——>-- - 
The Crescent and the Cross. By 


a WARBURTON. Ninth Edition. 15 Illustrations. 
108. 


Historic Scenes. By Agnes Strick- 


LAND. 10s. 6d. 


Lord Lindsay’s Letters on the Holy 


LAND. Pilates, 6s. 


Zoological Recreations. . By W. J. 


BRODEBIP, F.B.S. 68. 


Prince Talléyrand’s Revelations. 


With Portrait, 10s. 6d. 
Passages in the Life of Mrs. Mar- 


GARET MAITLAND. 68. 


Sir Charles’ Napier’s Lights and 


SHADES of MILITARY LIFE. 10s. 6d. 


Story of the Peninsular War. A 


Companion Volume to Mr. Gl ‘Btory of. the * Battle of 
Waterloo.” Six Portraits and Mone ys s 


Reginald Hastings: an Autobio- 


GRAPHY. By ELLOT WAKBURTON. 10s. 6d. 
Adventures of a Soldier. Written 


aft HIMSELF ; being the ee of yt + - SOERELLD, 


the he Rifle Brigade, and 
INTERESTING 


BIOCRAPHICAL WORKS 


Published by COLBURN: & CO, 


——»— 


Memoirs of Madame Pulszky ; with 


full Details of the late Events im Hungary. 2 v. 2ls. 


Madame Campan’s Memoirs of the 


COURT of MARIB yah 2y. 128, 
In FRENCH, 7. 





Memoirs of Mademoiselle de Mont- 
PENSIER. WRITTEN by HERSELF. 3v. 31s.6d. 


Prince Talleyrand’s Reveldtions. 


With Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


Life and Letters of the Empress 


JOSEPHINE. 3v.158 Thesame in French. 


Memoirs of Scipio de Ricci, Bishop 


of Pistoia, and Reformer ofCatholicism in'Tuscany. 2 y. 128. 
Memoirs and Letters of Lady Jane 


GREY Edited by Sir HARRIS NICOLAS... 8vo.-6s. 


Memoirs of a: Greek.Lady, the 


NEW WORKS. 


—_e—_ 


waa ready. 
THOMAS MOORE’ S MEMOIRS, 


JOURNAL, and CORRESPONDENCE. Edited b 
Hon. LORD JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. Portraits and Visn Bignt 


*x* Vols. I. and II. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. each, on ea ng 1b. 


2. 
A New Edition of MR.MACAULAY’S 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, contributed to the 
Edinburgh Review. 3 vols. feap. 8vo. price One Guinea. 
On December 9. 


THE EARL of BELFAST’ LEC. 
TURES on the ENGLISH POETS of the NINETEENTH CEN. 
TURY. Feap. 8yo. (On Thursday next. 


A’ New Edition “of BOWDLER'S 


FAMILY SHAKSPEARB, in: course publication 
Monthly Volumes for the Pocket. Volt IL. “eap. Sep 8vo. price = ™ 
lay next. 


AN HISTORICAL MEMOIR of 


FES DOLCINO and HIS Finns : Being an A t 
tical Refer Dg 7 secant of <<. 


ral St le for rm, an 
rusade et Italy, in the ear) of the oT cnetemaths 7 
is MARIOTTI, ‘Author of , Past and Present. Post 8yo. 


SIR EDWARD SEAWARD'S NAR- 


BAtivE of HIS SH IP WRECK. abridged fromthe Third Edition 
for the Traveller's Library. 1é6mo. 28. + ip Tro Farts, One 
1 next, 


ESSA YSon POLITICAL and SOCIAL 
SCIENCE. Contributed to the Edinburgh and other Reviews. By 
W. R. GREG, Esq. . 2 vols. 8yo. 


THE CABINET GAZETTEER. 


Compiled, from the latest and best Authorities, by the Author of 
he Cabinet Lawyer. Beap. 8vo.. 


9. 
MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL 
TREASURY. A ney and sheveughiy revised Edition, corrected 
tothe Present Time. Feap. 


LUND’S COMPAN ION to WOOD'S 
ALGEBRA. Containing Soluti tions and Problems. 
New Edition, enlarged. 8vo. ~ G 








Just published. . 


xl. 
MOORES POETICAL’ .WORKS, inelading 
the Author's last Introductions and Notes ; and embellished wil 
a Portrait and Nineteen Plates. A re-issue of the First Collected 
Edition, in 10 vels. feap. 8vo. price 35s. 
*x* Also in course of publication in Ten Monthly Volumes, 
price Se. 6d. each. 


The.-Right Hon. SIR “JAMES STEPHEN'S 
CCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. Second Edition 


XIII. 
SHARON TURNER'S HISTORY of the 
ANGLO-SAXONS. Seventh Edition (1852). 3 vols. 8vo. price 36s. 


MAN and his MOTIVES. By Grorcr Moozs, 
MLD. Third and cheaper Edition. Foap. 8vo. price 68. 


xv. 
THE POWER of the SOUL over the BODY. 
By GEORGE MOORE, M.D. Fifth and cheaper Edition, Feap.8v0. 


DR. GEORGE: MOORE On the USE ae the 
BODY in RELATION to the Mind. Thitd and cheaper 


Feap. 8vo. price 68, 

New and. Cheaper Edition of WATERTON'S 
ESSAYS on NATURAL HISTORY, and AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
2 vols. fcap. 8vo. p’ 


Separately Fi Second Series, 48. 64. 


E; Hints on Training 
_, STABLE PRACTICI Bs oF 3 CECIL, Author of Th 
Stud Farm. Feap. 8vo. Plate, price 58. 


A TREATISE on the SCREW PROPELLER. 
ith’vari Sopeatione By JOHN BOURNE, 
CE 4to. with P par Sp Ss 


leuts, price il. 188. 
a oe 8 ELEMENTS of ALGEBES 
Fonte Edition. rey ea iciau Lecturer of St. Joba's Golleas 
ridge. 8v0.' price 128. 6d. 








of the ITTEN 
hacen ere sy io late Queen Caroline. WR 





London: Loxeman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1852. 





REVIEWS 


History of Europe, from the Fall of Napoleon in 
1815 to the Accession of Louis Napoleon in 
1852. By Sir Archibald Alison, Bart. Vol. I. 
Blackwood. 

Sir Archibald Alison is one of the most copious 

writers of the present day. It requires only 

an acquaintance with the shelves of any 
public library to know that he is the author 
of a ‘History of Europe, from the Commence- 
ment of the French Revolution in 1789 to 
the Battle of Waterloo,—occupying fourteen 
yolumes in one edition, and twenty in another. 

Besides this, he has published a ‘Life of the 

Duke of Marlborough,’ in two volumes,—two 

yolumes on the ‘ Principles of Population,’—and 

three volumes of miscellaneous ‘ Essays.’ Vo- 
luminousness so unusual, coupled with the fact 
that it is on what cynical writers call the “ Tory 
side of things,” has procured him a decided 
reputation as a writer of weight in the present 
time; and, very naturally, one of the first acts 
of the present Government, on its accession to 
power, was to stamp its opinion of the importance 
of the services of such a man by conferring on 
him the rank of a Baronet. Whatever claims 
honesty, literary ambition, corresponding lite- 
rary industry, conscientious partizanship, and, 
above all, weight in the literary world, can give 
to this honour, Sir Archibald possesses. But 
Sir Archibald has to be tried before another 
tribunal than that of political cabinets; and 
we fear that the unanimous opinion of this 
other tribunal is by no means so favourable to 
his claims. All admit him to be a writer of 
mark and respectability,—but few carry their 
— much farther. One critic has gone so 


far as to say, that he never had a clear idea of | 


what the reverse of genius was till he read Sir 
Archibald Alison’s writings. 

The publication of the present volume will 
revive this criticism, and probably bring it to an 
issue. It is the first portion of a large work in- 
tended to form a continuation of the ‘ History of 
Europe’ already before the world. This work, 
as at present projected, is to consist of five vo- 
lumes, and is to conduct the general history of 
Europe from 1815 down to the present year. 
This period Sir Archibald divides into five 
a, each of which is to occupy a volume. 

he first commences with the entry of the Allies 
into Paris after the Fall of Napoleon, and ter- 
minates with the passing of the Currency Act in 
England in 1819, and the great creation of peers 
in the democratic interest during the same year 
in France. The second is to extend from 1819 
to the French Revolution of 1830;—the third to 
embrace the Reform Bill agitation in England, 
and ending with the overthrow of the Whig 
Ministry in 1841;—the fourth to reach from 
1841 to the great revolutionary movement of 
1848;— and the fifth, to comprehend the 
developement of that movement to the present 
year, 

The volume now published, treating of the 
period from 1815 to 1819, is composed of six 
chapters :—Chap. i. being a general and intro- 
duetory “Sketch of the whole period from the 
Fall of Napoleon to the Accession of Louis- 
Napoleon ;”’—Chap. ii., an account of the “ His- 
tory of England from the Peace of 1815 to the 
end of the year 1816;”—Chap. iii., an account 
of the “History of France from the Second 
Restoration of Louis the Eighteenth to the coup- 
d'état of September 1816;”—Chap. iv., a con- 
tinuation of English History “from the com- 
mencement of 1817 to the repeal of the Bank 
Restriction Act in 1819;”—Chap. v., a critical 


account of the “Progress of Literature, Science, 
the Arts, and Manners in Great Britain ”’ since 
the Peace of 1815;—and Chap. vi., a continu- 
ation of French History ‘from the coup-d'état 
of September 1816 to the Creation of Peers in 
1819.” 

This arrangement, it will be seen, is somewhat 
curious. Only four of the six chapters in 
this volume consist properly of consecutive nar- 
rative :—two of which are devoted to England, 
and two to France. The first chapter is rather 
an essay, or preliminary disquisition, on the 
whole period over which the author means to 
travel in his five volumes; and the fifth chapter 
is a survey, interpolated at this point, of the 
literary, scientific, and social progress of England 
from 1815 to 1852. On what principle of 
literary Art Sir Archibald has inserted these two 
chapters into the present volume we are at a 
loss to see. Chap. i. would have come much 
better, we imagine, as a general recapitulation 
at the end of the whole history, when the 
reader’s own impressions would have been formed 
from the entire mass of the facts narrated— 
whereas here we have the reader’s impressions 
forestalled by what is in effect a political pam- 
phlet pre-asserting, at the beginning of a period 
of thirty-seven years, the conclusions which it 
requires the forthcoming story of these thirty- 
seven years to justify. Andif the circumstance, 
that these five volumes are to be but a conti- 
nuation of the fourteen volumes which have 
preceded them, somewhat modifies the judg- 
ment as to the mal-adroitness of such an arrange- 
ment, the same excuse will not apply to the fifth 





chapter. What other historian than Sir Archibald 
Alison would have selected the year 1819 as the 
point in English History at which a general 
survey should be given of the progress of English 
thought and literature from the year 1815 to 
1852—that survey including men aud women, 
some of whom had not been born in 1819, and 
almost all of whom belong by their activity to 
our own epoch? What historian but Sir Archi- 
bald Alison would have given us, as appropriate 
and timely, after the history of the Currency 
Debates of 1819, a general view of English art 
and literature, including not only Scott, and 
Byron, and Paley, and Malthus, and Bentham, 
and Coleridge, but Grote, and Napier, and Lord 
Mahon, and Arnold, and Carlyle, and Mr. 
Warren, and Monckton Milnes, and Disraeli, 
and Professor Aytoun, and Sir Bulwer Lytton, 
and Miss Helen Faucit, all strung together, as 
if half-a-century of literary developement might 
be looped up anyhow, and the succession of emi- 
nent persons belonging to it hung double across 
the peg of any year taken at random? 

Sir Archibald Alison is not one of those his- 
torians who surprise by the extent and accuracy 
of their research, or by the presentation to their 
readers of significant facts and anecdotes drawn 
from all sourees, and woven together so as at 
every sentence or two to throw gleams of un- 
expected light on the state of society at the 
period passed under review. He marches 
steadily, in the good old fashion, along the broad 
highways of history—the battles, the treaties, 
and the Parliamentary debates. His materials, 
therefore, are very much those which would lie 
to the hand of any one who should contemplate 
a like labour:—he simply rewrites, in his own 
way, the matter supplied him by the Annual 
Register, the Parliamentary Reports, the Mon- 
iteur, Capefigue, Lamartine, and the like. There 
is this difference, however, to be remarked be- 
tween the matter of this volume and that of a 
great portion of Sir Archibald’s — work, 
—that here, from the necessity of the case, there 
is much less of that kind of interest which at- 





taches to the relation of stirring military events. 





The years from 1816 to 1819 were, both in 
France and in England, years of peace,—during 
which internal political distractions and discus- 
sions of economical questions succeeded to the 
marchings and countermarchings of armies on 
the historic theatre. In this volume, accord- 
ingly, Sir Archibald has less room than in his 
former work for the display of that skill in the 
narration of military movements for which he 
has deservedly obtained praise. The volume is, 
in fact, in great part arésumé of the Parliamentary 
discussions of England and France in the years 
from 1815 to 1819:—a very convenient work to 
have, as most persons will allow, but a somewhat 
dull one to read ;—and a work which, though it 
may be a very important contribution to the 
history of its period, will hardly be regarded as 
equivalent to such a history, except by those 
who regard history as a kind of steam generated 
within the walls of Parliament, and afterwards 
condensed out of doors. We must allow Sir 
Archibald’s claim, however, to the merit of 
having here clearly and faithfully condensed a 
great deal of that old steam,—particularly the 
steam of the great English Currency Debate. 

The style of Sir Archibald’s writings, as all 
know, is not remarkable for lightness, terseness, 
the stroke of wit, the glow of poetic colouring, 
or the flash of eloquence. It is a heavy, verbose, 
diffuse style,—borne along, we should say, b 
force of sheer industry, and of a dull kind of 
moral elevation of sentiment which no amiable 
man can help respecting. In this respect, we 
do not see much improvement in the present 
volume. There is much of the “dignity” of 
history in it,—but the task of reading it grows 
at many points rather dreary. We are bound 
to say, however, that this sensation of dreariness 
is felt most in places where the subject itself 
must bear part of the blame,—as, for example, 
in the condensations from the Moniteur and 
from Hansard :—and that, wherever a thing of 
more stirring interest is to be narrated, there the 
author rises in vigour and spirit. Perhaps the 
best example of this in the whole course of 
the volume is the account of the storming of 
Algiers by Lord Exmouth in 1816. It is cer- 
tainly a capital specimen of that kind of de- 
scription.—Next, in point of narrative interest, 
we would place the account given in the third 
chapter of the trials and executions which fol- 
lowed the second restoration of Louis the 
Eighteenth,—particularly those of Labédoyére 
and Marshal Ney, with the associated stories of 
the escape of Lavalette, and the last adventures 
and death of Joachim Murat. As these matters, 
however, are tolerably familiar to mest persons, 
we quote in preference the following, probably 
more novel, account of that celebrated historical 
entity or phantasm, whichever it be called, the 
Holy Alliance of 1815.— 

“On the same day on which these important 
treaties were signed, another one, which acquired 
still greater celebrity at the time, but was not destined 
to produce such durable consequences in the end, 
was concluded. This was the celebrated treaty of 
‘Tue Hory Atiiance.’ Its author was the Empe- 
ror Alexander. This sovereign, whose strength of 
mind and knowledge of mankind were not equal to 
the magnanimity of his disposition and the bene- 
volence of his heart, had been in some degree 
carried away by the all-important part he had been 
called on to play at the first taking of Paris and the 
Congress of Vienna, and the unbounded admiration, 
alike among his friends and his enemies, with which 
his noble and generous conduct on these occasions 
had been received. He had come to conceive, in 
consequence, that the period had arrived when these 
principles might permanently regulate the affairs of 
the world—when theseeds of evil might be eradicated 
from the human heart; and when the peaceful 
reign of the Gospel, announced from the throne, 


| might for ever supersede the rude empire of the 
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sword. In the belief of the advent of this moral | author, the Emperor Alexander, was ere long 


millennium, and of the lead which it was his mission 
to take in inducing it, he was strongly supported by 
the infl and ls of Madame Krudener, a 
lady of great talents, eloquence, and an enthusiastic 
turn of mind, who had followed him from St. Peters- 
burg to Paris, and was equally persuaded with him- 
self that the time was approaching when wars were 
to cease, and the reign of peace, virtue, and the 
Gospel, was to commence on the earth. Alexander, 
during September and October of this year, spent 
whole days at Paris in a mystical communication of 
sentiments with this remarkable lady. Their united 
idea was the establishment of a common international 
law, founded on Christianity, over all Europe, which 
was at once to extinguish the religious divisions 
which had so long distracted, and the warlike contests 
which had desolated it. Sovereigns were to be 
regulated by the principles of virtue and religion, the 
people to surrender themselves in peace and happi- 
ness to the universal regeneration of mankind. This 
treaty, from being concluded between the absolute 
monarchs of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, was long 
the object of dread and jealousy to the liberal and 
revolutionary party throughout Europe. But now 
that its provisions have become known, it is regarded 
in a very different light, and looked upon as one of 
the effusions of inexperienced enthusiasm and bene- 
volence, to be classed with the dreams as to the 
‘indefinite prolongation of human life of Condorcet, 
“or the visions of the Peace Congress which amused 
Europe amidst universal preparations for war in the 
‘middle of the nineteenth century. By this celebrated 
alliance, the three monarchs subscribing—viz., the 
Emperors of Russia and Austria, and the King of 
Prussia—bound themselves, ‘in conformity with the 
principles of the Hely Scriptures, which order all 
men to regard each other as brothers, and, considering 
themselves as compatriots, to lend each other every 
aid, assistance, and succour, on every occasion; and, 
regarding themselves towards their subjects and 
armies as fathers, to direct them on every occasion 
in the same spirit of fraternity with which they are 
animated to protect religion, peace, and justice. In 
consequence, the sole principle in vigour, either be- 
tween the said governments or g their subjects, 
shall be the determination to render each other reci- 
procal aid, and to testify, by continued good deeds, 
the unalterable mutual affection by which they are 
animated; to consider themselves only as members 
of a great Christian nation, and not regarding them- 
selves but as delegates appointed by Providence to 
govern three branches of the same family—viz., 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia; confessing also that 
the Christian nation of which they and their people 
form a part has in reality no other sovereign to 
whom of right belongs all power, because He alone 
possesses all the treasures of Jove, knowledge, and 
ifinite wisdom—that is to say, God Almighty, our 
Divine Sayiour, Jesus Christ, the Word of the Most 
High, the Word of Life—they recommend in the 
amost earnest manner to their people, as the only 
way of securing that peace which flows from a good 
conscience, and which alone is durable, to fortify 
themselves every day more and more in the principles 
and exercise of the duties which the Divine Saviour 
has taught to men. All the powers which may feel 
inclined to avow the sacred principles which have 
dictated the present treaty, and who may perceive 
Show important it is for the happiness of nations too 
‘long agitated that these truths should henceforth 
‘exercise on human destinies all the influence which 
should pertain to them, shall be received with as 
much eagerness as affection into the present alliance. 
(Signed) Francis, Frederick- William, Alexander.’ 
There is no good Christian, and even no good man 
with a good heart, who must not feel that the prin- 
ciples recognized in this treaty are those which should 
actuate the conduct both of sovereigns and their 
subjects; and that the real millennium is to be 
looked for when they shall do so, and not till then. 
But the experienced observer of mankind in all ranks 
and ages will regret to think how little likely they 
are to be carried practically into effect, and class 
them with the philanthropic effusions of Freemason 
meetings, or the generous transports of a crowded 
theatre, which melt away next morning before the 
interests, the selfishness, and the passions of the 
world, This treaty, out of compliment to its known 











acceded to by nearly all the Continental sovereigns. 
But as it was signed by the sovereigns alone, without 
the sanction or intervention of their ministers, the 
Prince-Regent, by the advice of Lord Castlereagh, 
judiciously declared, that while he adhered to the 
principles of that Alliance, the restraints imposed 
upon him asa constitutional monarch prevented him 
from becoming a party to any convention which was 
not countersigned by a responsible minister.” 


We have still to say a few words on the 
philosophy of the volume before us,—of the 
general views of men and history which inspire 
and are inculcated in it. Sir Archibald Alison’s 
philosophy may be summed up in one word— 
Toryism. We use the term not disparagingly, 
but descriptively. The present volume is essen- 
tially a Tory history of the years 1815—1819. 
Now, we could conceive such a history written 
with a good deal of depth and intellectual force. 
Toryism is not yet so wasted a form of human 
thought, but that intellects of breadth and 
generality taking it up, and modifying it, might 
contrive to run threads of very useful. Tory 
generalization through the history of Europe 
since 1815. But Sir Archibald Alison is not 
the man to do this. His philosophy is not 
original generalization,—it is in the main the 
old jog-trot Tory platitude. The phrases 
‘¢democratic ambition,” the “horrors of revo- 
lutionary passions,” and the ‘like, which an 
advanced historical philosophy begins now either 
to discard or to transmute into something more 
precise, still roll their dull thunder through the 
pages of Sir Archibald Alison. Protection, too, 
has its historic song of lamentation,—and Free 
Trade its historic stigma. Thus in enumerating 
the causes which have rendered the condition 
of Great Britain “so precarious,” Sir Archibald 
says :— 

“Tf it be true, as the wisest of men have affirmed 
in every age, and as universal experience has proved, 
that the true source of riches, as well as independence, 
is to be found in the cultivation of the soil, and that 
a nation which has come to depend for a considerable 
part of its subsistence on foreign states has made the 
first step to subjugation, the real patriot will find 
ample subject of regret and alarm in the present 
condition of Great Britain. Not only are ten mil- 
lions of quarters of grain, being a full fifth of the 
national consumption, now imported from abroad, 
but nearly the half of this immense importation is of 
wheat, the staple food of the people, of which a third 
comes from foreign parts. Not only is the price of 
this great quantity of grain—certainly not less than 
fifteen millions sterling—lost to the nation, but so 
large a portion of its food has come to be derived 
from foreign nations, that the mere threat of closing 
their harbours may render it a matter of necessity for 
Great Britain to submit to any terms which they 
may choose to exact. Our colonies, once so loyal, 
and so great a support to the mother country, have 
been so thoroughly alienated by the commercial 
policy of the last few years, which has deprived 
them ofall the advantages which they enjoyed from 
their connexion with it, that they have become a 
burden rather than a benefit. One-half of our di- 
minutive army is absorbed in garrisoning their forts 
to guard against revolt. Lastly, the navy, once our 
pride and glory, and the only certain safeguard 
either against the dangers of foreign invasion or the 
blockade of our harbours and ruin of our commerce, 
is fast melting away; for the reciprocity system esta- 
blished in 1823, and the repeal of the Navigation 
Laws in 1849, have given such encouragement to 
foreign shipping in preference to our own, that in a 
few years, if the same system continue, more than 
half of our whole commerce will have passed into 
the hands of foreign states, which may any day 
become hostile ones.” 


The other great cause which our author 
thinks has brought Great Britain so near to ruin, 





is, “the contraction of the Currency introduced 
in 1819, and rendered still more stringent by 


he attaches to this cause will be seen from the 
following passage.— 

“ The two greatest events which have occurred in 
the history of mankind have been directly brought 
about by a successive contraction and expansion of 
the circulating medium of society. The fall of the 
Roman Empire, so long ascribed, in ignorance, to 
slavery, heathenism, and moral corruption, was in 
reality brought about by a decline in the gold ‘and 
silver mines of Spain and Greece, from which the 
precious metals for the circulation of the world were 
drawn, at the very time when the victories of the 
legions, and the wisdom of the Antonines, had given 
peace and security, and, with it, an increase in num- 
bers and riches to the Roman Empire. This grow- 
ing disproportion, which all the efforts of man to 
obviate its effects only tended to aggravate, coupled 
with the simultaneous importation of grain from 
Egypt and Libya at prices below what it could be 
raised at in the Italian fields, produced that constant 
decay of agriculture and rural population, and in- 
crease in the weight of debts and taxes, to which all 
the contemporary annalists ascribe the ruin of the 
Empire. And as if Providence had intended to 
reveal in the clearest manner the influence of this 
mighty agent on human affairs, the resurrection of 
mankind from the ruin which these causes had pro- 
duced was owing to the directly opposite set of 
agencies being put in operation. Columbus led the 
way in the career of renovation; when he spread his 
sails across the Atlantic, he bore mankind and its 
fortunes in his bark. The mines of Mexico and 
Peru were opened to European enterprise: the real 
riches of those regions were augmented by fabulous 
invention; and the fancied El Dorado of the New 
World attracted the enterprising and ambitious 
from every country to its shores. Vast numbers of 
the European, as well as the Indian race, perished 
in the perilous attempt, but the ends of Nature were 
accomplished. The annual supply of the precious 
metals for the use of the globe was tripled ; before a 
century had expired, the prices of every species of 
produce were quadrupled. The weight of debt and 
taxes insensibly wore off under the influence of that 
prodigious increase in the renovation of industry ; the 
relations of society were changed; the weight of feu- 
dalism cast off; the rights of man established.” 


This passage supplies the key to the whole 
of Sir Archibald Alison’s views, in his capacity 
as a historian, as to the present state of the 
world, and of England and France in particular, 
The Contraction of the Currency, Free Trade, 
and the demon of Revolution have brought the 
world again to an epoch analogous to that of 
the disintegration of ancient society during the 
later Roman Empire :—a little while ago, there 
seemed no hope in the midst of this chaos; but 
now men may cease to mourn, for in the dis- 
coveries of the gold fields of California and Aus- 
tralia Providence has opened up means for the 
expansion of the currency, and so far the re- 
juveneseence of all that Revolution and Free 
Trade have made sick and rotten! But in this 
process of rejuvenescence, let not England and 
France expect to retain life in their present exact 
national forms. No, these great nations of the 
West are doomed; the process of decay has 
already begun in them; and what is truly vital 
in their substance, what of the future they eon- 
tain must go out in that mighty Anglo-Saxon 
stream which is flowing over and fertilizing the 
waste places of the world. Such is the one 
general conception of Sir Archibald’s volume,— 
repeated again and —_ as an author repeats 
a pet discovery, and developed at great length 
in the introductory chapter. The following 
passage gives it in its most condensed form.— 


“ Events so wonderful, and succeeding one an- 
other with such rapidity, must impress upon the 
most inconsiderate observer the belief of a grea! 
change going forward in human affairs, of which we 
are the unconscious instruments, That change is 


The Second Dispersion of Mankind; the spread of 
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js hard to say whether the passions of civilization, 
the discoveries of science, or the treasures of the 
wilderness, have acted most powerfully in working 
out this great change. The first developed the 
energy in the breast of civilized man, which ren- 
dered him capable of great achievements, and in- 
spired him with passions which prompted him to seek 
awider and more unfettered situation for their gra- 
tification than the Old World could afford; the se- 
cond, in the discoveries of steam, furnished him with 
the means of reaching with facility the most distant 
s of the earth, and armed him with powers which 
rendered barbarous nations powerless to repel his 
advance; the third presented irresistible attractions, 
at the same time, in the most remote parts of the 
earth, which overcame the attachments of home and 
the indolence of aged civilization, and sent forth the 
hardy emigrant, a willing adventurer, to seek his 
fortune in the golden lottery of distant lands. No 
such powerful causes, producing the dispersion of 
the species, have come into operation since mankind 
were originally separated on the Assyrian plains; 
and it took place from an attempt, springing from 
the pride and ambition of man, as vain as the build- 
ing the Tower of Babel. That attempt was the en- 
deavour to establish social felicity, and insure the 
fortunes of the species, by the mere spread of know- 
ledge, and the establishment of democratic institu- 
tions, irrespective of the moral training of the people. 
As this project was based on the pride of intellect, 
and rested on the doctrine of human perfectibility, 
so it met with the same result as the attempt, by a 
tower raised by human hands, to reach the heavens. 
Carried into execution by fallible agents, it was met 
and thwarted by their usual passions; and the sel- 
fishness and grasping desires of men led to a scene of 
discord and confusion, unparalleled since the begin- 
ning of the world. But it terminated in the same 
result in Europe as in Asia: the building of the 
political Tower of Babel in France was attended by 
consequences identical with those which had followed 
the construction of its predecessor on the plains of 
Shinar. The dispersion of mankind followed in 
both cases the vain attempt ; and after, and through 
the agency of, a protracted period of suffering, men 
in surpassing multitudes found themselves settled in 
new habitations, and for ever severed from the land 
of their birth, from the consequences of the visionary 
projects in which they had been engaged. Views 
ofthis kind must, in the present aspect of human 
affairs, force themselves upon the most inconsiderate 
mind; and they tend at once to unfold the designs 
of Providence, now so manifest in the direction of 
human affairs, and to reconcile us to much which 
might lead to desponding views if we confined our 
survey to the fortunes of particular states. An ex- 
amination of the social and political condition of the 
principal European monarchies, particularly France 
and England, at this time, and a retrospect of the 
changes they have undergone during the last thirty 
years, must probably lead every impartial person to 
the conclusion that the period of their greatest na- 
tional eminence has passed, and that the passions by 
they are now animated are those which tend 
to shorten their existence. But we shall cease to 
tegard this inevitable change with melancholy, when 
We reflect that, from the effect of these very pas- 
Sons, the British family is rapidly increasing in 
distant hemispheres, and that the human race is 
deriving fresh life and vigour, and spreading over the 
wilds of nature, from the causes which portend its 
decline in its former habitations.” 


Let the reader ponder well this passage :—it 
contains the most recent philosophy of Toryism. 
e thing may not seem very deep or bright as 
adiscovery after all, and larger and more definite 
generalizations may be expected in a great his- 
tory of Europe :—still, as the only generalization 
of the present book, as the thought which the 
greatest Tory historian of the present day has 
excogitated for the consolation of his political 
rethren in these latter times, and on which he 
ual rests his weary head, the matter deserves 
y. 

Next week, we shall probably return to 
the volume, and notice, amongst other things, 
its survey of the literary and scientific progress 








of Britain since 1815 :—a chapter which pos- 
sesses quite an independent interest. 





Parisian Sights and French Principles, seen 
through American Spectacles. Low. 


Ovr vivacious American author seems to have 
spent some time in Paris, and to have made 
himself acquainted with its wonders and oddi- 
ties by means at once of books and of personal 
observation. He was there during the days 
of the Coup d’Etat last year, and saw with his 
own eyes the scenes which have thrilled and 
chilled the heart of Europe; and in these 
pages he has given a lively and graphic account 
of what he there beheld and heard. This we 
state generally at the outset—because we shall, 
of course, not follow the writer on to the 
ground of politics. 

Our author’s chief business lies with the 
ménage, morals, and domestic habits—the social 
anatomy, in fact—of Parisian life. The frontis- 
piece of his volume is a Paris house cut in sec- 
tions, and showing the inhabitants of each étage 
as they live and move. 

The following little passage of arms is racy 
of the soil. Every reader of the Gaxetle des 
Tribunaux will catch in this report the true 
colour of the French police case—a case so dif- 
ferent in its character and humour from the 
genuine Bow Street exhibition. To those 
amongst us who have not been students in that 
class of reports, it will read like the exaggeration 
of farce.— 

“A man named Grosours was brought before the 
Correctional Police, for having picked a gentleman's 
pocket of his handkerchief in the Champs Elysées. 
Although aged only thirty, the prisoner has passed 
not fewer than twelve. years in jail, and on the day 
of the robbery he had only been released an hour, 
when he was arrested. A policeman having de- 
clared that he had seen the prisoner pick the pocket, 
and had immediately seized him, the prisoner cried 
passionately, ‘ Ask the ass why he seized me by the 
collar !"—‘ Don't speak in that way,’ said the pre- 
sident, ‘or you will be expelled from the court.’-— 
‘Iam wrong—I ask your pardon ; but I am the 
victim of that fellow. Remark, I do not call him 
an ass from want of respect to justice. Why did he 
arrest me ?*—‘ Because he saw you commit a rob- 
bery, and he did his duty,’—‘ But he was in such a 
confounded hurry. On my honor, I should have 
put the pocket-handkerchief back again, as I only 
took it to blow my nose, because I hada cold. I 
am above a paltry pocket-handkerchief..—‘ Why,’ 
said the policeman, ‘did you run away so fast, if 
you did not intend to keep the pocket-handkerchief” 
—‘ Oh, it was to get it washed ; it would not have 
been polite to have returned it, after using it, with- 
out washing.’—‘ That is not very likely,’ said the 
officer.—‘ Heaven forgive me, if Ido not believe 
the vile creature of the police suspects my honour !” 
—‘ Be silent,’ cried the president, ‘ you insult the wit- 
ness,’-—‘ But he attacks my honour.’—*‘ Silence !’ 
—‘ I have, I suppose, the liberty of defending myself. 
That brigand—’ ‘Silence, I tell you!’ cried the 
president. ‘IfI am to be silent,’ said the prisoner, 
‘the defence is not free, and I will retire.” Here he 
attempted to climb over the dock, but was prevented. 
‘Let me go, will you? I tell you that the defence 
is not free. If I had an advocate he would retire, 
and as I am my own advocate, I may retire too.’ 
He again attempted to get away, but being stopped, 
sat down in a rage, and cried, ‘ This is infamous!’ 
The tribunal condemned him to six months’ im- 
prisonment. ‘I protest,’ cried he with great solem- 
nity, * because the defence was not free.’” 

From achapter on the character of education 
in France we extract a paragraph or two, on 
certain liberties which in that country of epi- 
gram and bon mot popular literature and popular 
wit will take with subjects usually avoided by 
the laity. Our author remarks— 


“ There is another element, in which wit and ir- 
religion are equally blended. 


It justifies the com- 








mon saying, that a Frenchman fears neither God 
man, nor the devil. At all events, he had rather 
fail in his respect for the first than to lose his point. 
What other nation would have dramatized the Fall 
of Man? It isnot two years and a half since there 
was brought out at the Vaudeville, a piece called 
‘La Propriété c'est un Vol.’—(Property is a Rob- 
bery.) The scene is laid in the garden of Eden. 
Satan is tempting Eve to pluck and eat from the 
prohibited trees, on which is the ‘ affiche’ or notice 
‘it is forbidden to take this fruit.’ Eve says to 
Satan, ‘Do you not see that I am commanded to 
let it alone ?—‘ Eat,’ he replies, ‘and you will 
possess and know every thing.’ Eve, at these words, 
rushes up to the tree, and plucks the fruit, exclaim- 
ing, ‘Je m’en fiche de l'affiche.” * * ‘When 
the government shut up the cemetery of Saint Me- 
dard, on account of the pretended miracles of the 
Jansenists at the tomb of the Deacon Paris, a wag 
placed upon the door this verse. 

* De par le roi, défense & Dieu 

De faire miracle en ce lieu.’ 
In plain English, The King forbids God to work any 
miracles in this place. In the Rue St. Jacques 
there formerly existed a chapel of Saint Yves, the 
patron saint of lawyers, though on what grounds he 
attained this honour, has not been discovered. Our 
authority says, that the lawyers, without pretending 
to imitate his disinterestedness, and without being 
ambitious of the honours of the kingdom of heaven, 
contented themselves very humbly with the goods of 
this world. He contrives maliciously to add, that 
when Saint Yves presented himself at the gates of 
Paradise, St. Peter repulsed him, confounding him 
with the rest of his profession. The Saint hid him- 
self in the crowd, and managed to slip in. Being 
recognized, St. Peter wished to drive him out, but 
he resisted and said he would not leave until he had 
been notified so to do by an ‘ huissier’ (door-keeper in 
French courts of law). St. Peter was embarrassed, 
and searched every where for one, but as one had 
never entered Paradise his search was in vain, and 
St. Yves remained among the elect, to the great 
confusion of St. Peter.” 

For a book on a theme so thoroughly hacknied 
as Pari, we have gone through this American 
work with considerable satisfaction :—having 
had many impressions pleasantly recalled to our 
minds, and meeting now and then with a new 
anecdote or an agreeable illustration hitherto 
unused. 





The Colloquies of Edward Osborne, Citizen and 
Clothworker of London. As reported by 
ye Authour of ‘Mary Powell.’ Hall & Co. 

Tuis is a pleasant little volume, relating the 

fortunes of a London apprentice in the six- 

teenth century, with a tolerable degree of veri- 
similitude, and much naive mf The 
story—we have every reason to believe it to be 

a true one—of Edward Osborne, the cloth- 

worker’s “ ’prentice bold,” who took that peril- 

ous leap from the window of his master’s house 
on London Bridge, and rescued his little 
daughter who had fallen from thence, and 
whom in after years the gallant youth married, 
has been taken as the basis of the narrative be- 
fore us :—which details the various incidents, 
chiefly domestic, in young Osborne’s career, 
from the time when his mother and he came up 
from “pleasant Ashford,” leaving ‘‘ the grey 
horse at the Tabard,” and made their way to 
master Hewet’s house on the bridge, tothe year 

1559, when, having married “ sweet mistress 

Anne,” the fortunate apprentice projects the 

marvellous pageant which graces his father-in- 

law’s mayoralty and knighthood. 

The picture of master Hewet’s homely, but 
cheerful household, is worked up carefully, and 
on the whole with a fair amount of accuracy ; 
and the character of Osborne’s companions, 
especially the lame weaver Tomkins, are well 
drawn. Anne, his master’s daughter, for whom 
he takes “ the leap that was clear 60 feet into 
the river, without so much as a thought what I 
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should do when I got there,” is also very 
tily drawn.—Here is a pleasant picture o 
London life.— 

“Yes: those were happy days! All the fairer 
they seem now, for the dark ones that were coming. 
The only sorrow among us that I remember was when 
the pestilence brake out, in the 5th year of our young 
king, which at first only prevailed in the north, but 
at length reached London, where it raged with pro- 
digious fury, carrying off 800 souls the first week, 
and mostly after a sickness of only twelve or twenty- 
four hours. We had it not on the bridge, which 
was attributed to the free access of fresh air to our 
dwellings ; howbeit, mistress Anne (like a minister- 
ing angel as she was,—such a child, too! only in her 
twelfth year!) must needs go about, relieving poor 
wretches in their dwellings; whereby she caught a 
low fever, that brought her to death’s door, and 
filled the house with tears. If my master, a man in 
years, forbare not to weep, reason was, a lad such 
as I should weep too. Howbeit, through the grace 
of God, she recovered: but for a long time she was 
too enfeebled to walk, wherefore master Hewet took 
her much on the water during the long summer even- 
ings, after we had been nigh stiffled by the day's 
sultry heat. For the eastern side of the house was 
close; and the western, though open, yet was much 
exposed to the glare of the sun on the river. We 
shut it out with blinds and lattices all we could; but 
still, the crown of the day was after sundown on the 
water. Master Hewet liked his ‘prentices to pull; 
and sometimes we fell into the wake of some court 
barge with horns and sackbuts, and lay on our oars ; 
mistress Anne full silent, resting her head, for weak- 
ness, against my master’s shoulder, and with the 
tears sometimes stealing down from her large bright 
eyes. My master carried her down to the boat, but 
*twas my portion, for I will not say burthen, to carry 
her up. How light she was! She did not much 
like it, and managed presently to ascend slowly, with 
the help of my master’s arm; but I remember the 

oodness and sweetness with which, with a sweet 

lush on her face, she sayth ‘Do you remember the 
first time ? But for thee, I had not been here now.’ 
As she strengthened, we kept out longer, and went 
up to Chelsea and Fulham, and rambled about the 
pleasant fields ; eating curds and cream at milk- 
houses, and returning by moonlight; Miles and I 
singing, ‘ Row the boat, Norman.’ ” 

Master Hewet, meanwhile, ‘had risen 
mightily,” and ‘this year (1553) was made 
sheriff.”"— 

“ Well remember I young mistress Anne, tripping 
down from her closet in sky-blue taffeta, and flirting 
a little feather-fan as she passed me, crying, ‘ Make 
way for the sheriff's daughter! Oh, Ned, how 
grand I am !— 

Thereof the mayor he was full fain 
An’ eke the sheriff also.’— 

I said, ‘ Sure mistress, the sheriff in that song came 
to no good—I wist not ye had so much pride.’— 
She looked about on me with her sweet, smiling face, 
and said, ‘I’ve no pride for myself, Edward, but I 
may have for him!—May I not? may I not? 
playfully calling after me as I turned away. I said, 
‘Oh, forsooth, mistress, ye can do no wrong.’-—‘ Is 
that in jest or earnest 2’ saith she, growing serious. 
‘Am I proud, Edward ? "—When I saw her wistful 
look, and thought within me how much indeed she 
had to be both proud and vain of, yet was neither, 
I could carry it no farther, but said, ‘ In sooth, sweet 
mistress, you are not.’—‘All’s right then,’ quod 
she gaily, and hastened to the window to see the new 
sheriff mount his gray horse, richly caparisoned. 
Thereafter, Miles and I attended her and mistress 
Fraunces to the river stairs, where the company 
were to embark on a pleasure-party; I thought the 
barge had a goodly and lovely freight.” 

We could well have spared the politics of the 
following pages, and especially all the episode 
of the fight at the bridge,—since we can read 
that, almost verbatim, in “the Chronicle of 
Queen Jane,”’—for such passages as the above 
or as ‘the following.— 

“Now, mark me, Hew! Thus went I on for 
three whole years, and ne’er once lost hold of my 
stay. What man hath done, man may do. I was not 


old 


me. 
water mark. Questionless, there were daily ebbs 
and flows ; and ever and anon, a mighty, powerful, 
rushing wind would come, and drive back the cur- 
rent on an heap, leaving bare the stony channel ; 
till after a while, with strong recoil, it came hurrying 
back, ready to sweep all before it. But I never let 
go the rope! Many waters cannot quench love, 
neither can the floods drown it. Deep might call 
hoarsely unto deep, but not prevail. * * Speak 
as if I felt it? Why, Ido/ Iam an oldish man 
now, at least you think me not over young ; but 
there are some good and pure feelings, iad, thou wilt 
never become dull to, so long as thou keepest thy 
heart with all diligence. And the best of it is, that 
whilst those feelings, so far as they were pleasant, 
are pleasant still, the pains, then so bitter, that came 
from keeping down all that was wrong with a strong 
hand, are now pleasures too !—that are recalled over 
and over again: when, maybe, we seem cogitating 
or dozing. Give me thy hand, lad: I see you be- 
lieve me. So did master Hewet believe me.” 
—The story ends, as we have said, with the 
splendid doings at Sir William Hewet’s inaugu- 
ration feast;—and the relator winds up his 
narrative with a lengthened eulogy on the 
Lord Mayors of London and their valiant and 
charitable deeds, which really ought to entitle 
the author of this pleasant little book to a free 
admission to every civic banquet during the 
coming year. 

There are a few inaccuracies which might as 
well be amended should the work reach a 
second edition. ‘The corkscrew” was cer- 
tainly. unknown to citizens in the sixteenth 
century; and the phrase, ‘“‘ They are quite ex- 
ploded now at genteel tables,” could never have 
been used by mistress Fraunces. Such finical 
phraseology belongs to the ladies’ maids of the 
present day, not to the housewife of king Ed- 
ward’s. We must protest also against the traitors’ 
heads which at this period garnished the bridge 
being compared to ‘‘so many plum-puddings 
prickt on spits.” The writer who, with spas- 
modic effort after originality, compared daisies 
on the greensward to “miniature eggs on 
spinage,” was scarcely guilty of so gross a vio- 
lation of good taste. But we may as well re- 
mind the writer, that plum-puddings in their 
“old original” shape were “ roll up,”—and 
in that form, like an enormous sausage, they 
are still to be seen in remote parts of the 
country. As the time for this age-hallowed 
dainty is so near approaching, perhaps some 
of our “‘ young England” readers may thank us 
for this passing remark, and have their pud- 
dings, as well as their other Christmas obser- 
vances, after the strictly orthodox fashion. The 
representation of Osborne’s mother as “ well to 
do with 200/. by the year,” is also very incorrect. 
At a time when wages of labourers were at the 
utmost but 8d. a day, and when even the 
king’s servants thought 20/. per annum a hand- 
some remuneration — Hans Holbein himself 
receiving but 30/. fixed salary—200/. a year 
would have been the income of a lady of almost 
the highest station.—We have indicated these 
few errors, not in any spirit of captious criti- 
cism, but beeause we are well pleased with 
the book, and therefore wish to see it free 
from errors. 


I say not that I was always borne up to high- 








MEMORIALS OF WELLINGTON. 


WHEN a presence so imposing as that of the 
first Duke of Wellington has passed away from 
the scene of his mortal exploits, it follows surely 
that there will be multiplied memorials of the 
departed greatness. England has had few men 
of such fortunes and such proportions as Wel- 
lington. As a soldier, he was England incar- 
nated. Without the flash, the poetic fancy, the 
glowing impulse, of the man to whom he was 





like one working on hope, for I had had none given 


\ like himself—men, cold, unimpassioned, un- 


imaginative, but resolute as planets moving in 
their course by appointed laws. M. Lemoinne 
in his article on the Duke in the Journal des 
Débats—translated under the title of Wellington 
from a French Point of View,—has well said 
that a common soldier of his country “will die for 
the sake of a rhyme.” The English trooper, on 
the contrary, is indifferent to all poetical illu- 
sions,—and when ordered to fix bayonet and ad- 
vance, will obey the order, careless whether there 
be forty centuries looking down on him or not, 
It was so with Wellington. He suffered no 
hallucination—made no mistakes. His action on 





his age was like that of time and nature. “His 
work,’ says M. Lemoinne, “ was, to tire out 
Napoleon, and to raise Europe.” He objected to 
change his lines—to go into Germany—for his k 
system was one of time. It was in Spain only 4 
that he could pursue his system,—“ there was 

the sore point, there the heel of Achilles :”—and : 
with true English tenacity, he would not quit the i 
one vulnerable point of his great adversary till - 
the shaft was driven home.—As a citizen he had pe 
grown with long years and services into the pro- ¥ 
portions of an institution. His name was a tower a 
of strength. He was looked on as the visible el 
embodiment of order and stability in the em- fo 
pire, and the nation listened to his voice as to wi 
the voice of History. Of late years, his advanced an 
age—the disappearance of his contemporaries— | 
his own old-world and aristocratic notions, tended ‘yy 
to drape his figure with an antique garb, to throw 

him back into the region in which passion has a 
subsided and judgments have grown historical. at] 
This was apparent to the last. His funeral had fift 
something of the grand and classical about it, in whe 
the place of those burning tears and sympathetic cut 
utterances of a nation’s sorrow which have at- twe 
tended to their appointed resting places heroes with 
who, like Blake and Nelson, died in the armsof The 
victory. It was a national pageant more than a = 
national grief. The mourning was blended with lus 
a sentiment of pride and a feeling of triumph. ea 
England did its duty to Wellington, as Wel- tory 
lington had done his duty to England. Every Wel 


eye which fell on the funeral car saw in ita — 




























opposed—he led an army made up of elements 





consummation rather than a calamity. The Eran 
Duke of Wellington lived to see his place assigned Lord 
to him by general consent of European opinion. Pass | 
Long before he died he was—history :—and of shire, 
all the multitudes which crowded the Cathedral news 
in which his dust is laid, or lined the streets on 
along the route of last week’s procession, there Prone 
were few persons, perhaps, who did not feel, as ae 
the corpse went by, that they were present ata Lady 
great historical act rather than at an individual’s heues 
obsequies. stance 
Honours seemed to multiply about the Great ter mi 
Duke by a sort of necessity. The hero of 4 excuse 
hundred fights, he was the hero of a still greater heighb 
number of books and bdtons, stars and statues. me 
Before he died we could count memoirs of him ill ~s 
by the score. He is scarcely in his grave ere Myttor 
our table begins to groan under the weightof F yor,, 
additional memorials, songs and celebrations. FB certain) 
Besides the reprint of M. Lemoinne’s article, B The p, 
already referred to, we have before us the first mother 
volume of The Life of Field-Marshal the Duke but fing 
of Wellington, by G. H. Stocqueler (to be com FF him at 
pleted in two volumes), — The Life and Character schoo] ¢ 
of the Duke of Wellington, being the substance 5 
of a discourse delivered to the Worsley Library } denen 
Institution by the Earl of Ellesmere,— Welling Lady M 
toniana: Anecdotes, Maxims, Opinions, this sep 
Characteristics of the Duke of Wellington, indus recogn 
triously selected by John Timbs,— Zhe Wisdom @ «7 q, 
of Wellington; or, Maxims of the Iron Duke,’ Her 
collection of sayings brought together with cart milita 
and good taste,—Wellington and Waterloo, “Ww 
reprint of one of the:pieturesque and anim the Pen 
chapters from M. de. Lamartine’s ‘History 9 asked to 
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the Restoration of Monarchy in France,’— The 
Military and Political Life of Arthur Wellesley, 
Duke of Wellington, by a Citizen of the World, 
— Wellington as Warrior, Senator, and Man, by 
F. Binney,—TZhe Wellington Souvenir, a brief 
memoir, printed in gold letters,— Wellington 
Lyrics, a series of songs on the great battles of 
Hindustan and the Peninsula, by Mrs. E. F. 
Smith,—and four books of an epic poem called 
Wellington; or, The Mission of Napoleon. 
These volumes are of course all addressed to 
the interests of the moment,—and they are all 
more or less fugitive in character. —- relate 
such facts as are known to the pubiic in the most 
popular way; gathering together from many 
sources—books, speeches, newspapers, and re- 
views—whatever facts could be found suiting 
the purposes of the several compilers. They have 
all this value:—they serve to satisfy present 
curiosity about the departed Hero, and they pre- 
serve in an accessible shape, for the use of future 
historians, the multitude of personal anecdotes 
which have been communicated to the press. We 
need not trouble the reader with criticisms on 
works which have no special character, or stay to 
analyze effusions in which there is no synthetic 
element discernible. It will be more satis- 
factory to all parties if we content ourselves 
with merely stringing together some of the best 
anecdotes found in them. 
Our extracts begin with the volume entitled 
‘Wellingtoniana.’ The anecdotes relate to the 
at man in his school-boy days.— 
“ Very little seems to be recollected of the Duke 
at Eton College. As he left before he was in the 
form, his name was not cut in the upper school 
when he went away. In the lower school it was 
cut upon a post, but afterwards erased; and about 
twenty years since, in some alterations, this post, 
with some other old materials, was cleared away. 
The traditions of the Duke in the school are, that he 
wasa spirited, active boy, yet rather shy and medi- 
tative. The late facetious Bobus Smith, when 
Arthur had conquered wherever he had fought, used 
to say,‘ I was the Duke of Wellington’s first vic- 
.— How ?°—* Why, one day at Eton, Arthur 
Wellesley and Ihad a fight, and he beat me soundly.’ 
— When still at Eton,’ says a Correspondent of the 
Examiner, ‘ I have been told that Lord Wellesley, 
Lord Maryborough, and the Duke, were invited to 
pass their holidays with Lady Dungannon, in Shrop- 
shire, and being full of fun, asked each other what 
news they should tell when they arrived? One of 
them proposed that they should say—a pure inven- 
tion—that their sister Anne had run off with the 
footman, thinking it was likely to produce some sen- 
sation. This they accordingly did, and shocked 
Lady Dungannon most dreadfully ; they entreated, 
however, that she would not mention the circum- 
stance to any one, hoping, as they said, that their sis- 
ter might come back again. Lady Dungannon now 
excused herself, having promised to pay a visit to her 
neighbour, Mrs. Mytton ; and, unable to keep this 
Secret, of course told it to her. On her return, she 
nearly killed them by saying: ‘ Ah, my dear boys, 
ill news travels apace! Will you believe it? Mrs. 
Mytton knew all about poor Anne!’ This story is 
worthy of Sheridan, and if he had heard it he would 
certainly have introduced it into one of his plays.’ 
The Duke remained at Eton only a short time. His 
mother, Lady Mornington, then took him abroad ; 
ut finding him troublesome in the carriage, dropped 
mat Douay, Here, luckily, there was an artillery 
school and arsenal, and as the town is fortified and 
Protected by a fort on the scarpe, and was also taken 
by Marlborough, these circumstances may in some 
measure account for Arthur's early military taste. 
idy Mornington did not see him for two years after 
ls separation, and when he returned to England 
recognized him at the Haymarket Theatre, saying, 
I do believe there is my ugly boy, Arthur.’ ” 


Here is the Duke’s reply to a presuming 


military critic.— 
ds len any officer of rank joined the Duke in 
annals, on hisarrival from England he was 


right hand. On such occasions, military subjects 
were dispensed with; but the Duke often sifted at 
the same time the qualities of the new comer through 
the common topics of the day. On one occasion an 
unhappy wight, a major-general, launched into mili- 
tary matters with the Duke, in preference to con- 
tinuing the chit-chat about England. The Duke 
parried this for some time ; but as he persevered, 
the F.M. so far gratified him as to ask his opi- 
nion. The major-general expressed himselfas deeply 
anxious at the critical position in which his Grace 
then was. The Duke allowed him to proceed. ‘ If,’ 
said the enlightened major-general (the Duke re- 
questing him to make his movements on the table- 
cloth) ‘ the French moved there, and then did this, 
and then did that, which they would inevitably, 
then what would your Grace do ?’—‘ Give them the 
most infernal thrashing they have had for some 
time,’ said the most noble Arthur. The electrified 
commentator on hypothecated disasters said — 
nothing !” 

Elsewhere we find an anecdote which recalls 
Frederic the Great.— 

“ On one occasion, the Duke was giving his di- 
rections to his officers, among whom was Sir Thomas 
Picton, when that gallant general ventured to differ 
from him as to the judiciousness of some of his in- 
tended movements: ‘ Sir Thomas Picton,’ said the 
Duke, in a tone not to be mistaken, ‘ I sent for you 
to hear my orders, not to receive yours.’ Some en- 
tertaining instances are related, during the progress 
of the Peninsular war, of the Commander-in-chief's 
strict attention to subsidies, and of his sharpness to 
peccant officers in the commissariat department. 
On one occasion General Picton, enraged at a want 
of punctuality on the part of a deputy-commissary- 
general, threatened to hang that officer if the pro- 
visions were not brought up on the morrow. The 
Commissary, putting on his best uniform, repaired to 
the Commander-in-chief, and laid his grievous com- 
plaint before him. ‘ Did General Picton really 
threaten to hang you ?’ said Wellesley.—‘ He did,’ 
replied the Commissary.— Then,’ said the Com- 
mander-in-chief, ‘ I would advise you to go and 
exert yourself and get up these stores, for General 
Picton is just the man to do what he threatens.” 
The Commissary went his way, and the provisions 
were up in time.” 


A striking situation for an artist is suggested 
in the following paragraph of an incident on the 
morning following the day of what Byron aptly 
called the “‘ crowning carnage.” — 

“On the morning after the fight of Waterloo, 
orders were transmitted to the proper authorities to 
make the usual specific account of killed and wound- 


chief. Dr. Hume, principal medical attendant on 
his Grace’s staff, on preparing the list, hastened to 
the Duke's tent, and giving the pass-word, was 
ushered in by the sentinel. His Grace was asleep. 
The Doctor was aware of the fatigue the Duke's 
system had undergone, and hesitated to wake him. 
The order of the Duke, on the other hand, had been 
issued with more than usual peremptoriness ; and the 
Doctor ventured to give the Duke a shake. In an 
instant, his Grace, dressed as he had been in full re- 
gimentals, was sitting on the bedside. ‘ Read,’ was 
the significant command. For more than an hour 
had the Doctor read aloud the harrowing list, and 
then his voice failed, and his throat choked with 
emotion. He tried to continue, but could not, In- 
stinctively he raised his eyes to the Duke. Wel- 
lington was still sitting, with his hands raised and 
clasped convulsively before him. Big tears were 
coursing down his cheeks. Ina moment, the Duke 
was conscious of the Doctor's silence, and recovering 
himself, looked up and caught his eye. ‘ Read on,’ 
was the stern command, and while his physician con- 
tinued for hours, the ‘ Iron Duke’ sat by the bed- 
side, elasping his hands, and rocking his body to and 
fro, with emotion.” 

A couple of anecdotes on the Duke’s relation 
to creature comforts are worth extracting.— 
“Once in his life, and once only, the Duke ven- 
tured to smoke a pipe of tobacco. The occasion 
was early in the present century, when a number of 
generals and staft-officers were at Portsmouth, 





to dine at head-quarters, and sat at the Duke’s 


ed, and forthwith to bring it to the Commander-in- | 


late King of Hanover. Wellington was pressed by 
the Royal Duke to join a dinner party; and as his 

Grace strongly wished to leave Portsmouth, the 
Duke of Cumberland, in order to insure his company, 
adopted the rather forcible precaution (those were 

the days of post-chaises) of hiring all the horses in 

the town. Thus trepanned, the hero of Assaye sub- 
mitted good-humouredly to his fate. _ After dinner, 
pipes were introduced, though several of the party 
had never smoked, and among these was Wellington. 

The scene was by hith most humourously described. 

He sat, he said, behind the pipe, whiffing away with 

a feeling of wonder, and watching the countenances 

of the rest of the company. In a few minutes, some 

of the novices retired hastily, not very soon to return; 
and as he puffed on, he said to himself, ‘ Well, it 
will come to an end, I suppose.’ The end, it is 
supposed, was not a very agreeable one; for the 
Duke’s smoke was thenceforth confined to the field 
of battle. —When the Duke was at Paris, as Com- 
mander of the Allied Armies, he dined with Camba- 
céres, one of the most distinguished statesmen and 
gourmets of the time of Napoleon. In the course of 
dinner, his host having helped him to some parti- 
cularly recherché dish, expressed a hope that he 
found it agreeable. ‘Very good,’ said the Duke, 
who was, probably, reflecting on Waterloo,—* Very 
good; but I really do not care what I eat..—‘ Good 
heaven!’ exclaimed Cambacéres, as he started back, 
and dropped his fork ; ‘don’t care what you eat! 

What did you come here for, then?’ ” 

Though the Duke did not, like Napoleon, 
affect an epigrammatic smartness in his conver- 
| Sation, or seek to deliver carefully prepared 
impromptus within the general ear, he could be 
terse and sententious on occasion,—and some of 
his pregnant sayings are in ordinary circulation. 
‘A great country cannot have a little war :”— 
“Nothing, except a battle lost, can be half so 
, melancholy as a battle won :""—“ If a man wants 
| a thing done well, he must do it himself :’"—are 
specimens of these popular laconisms. 
| A Frenchman was the first to remark, that in 

the voluminous despatches arranged by Col, 

, Gurwood, the word “ glory” never once occurs. 

| The Duke’s own comment on the discovery is 

| thus related.— 

“ With regard to the use of the word ‘glory,’ an 
anecdote is told on good authority, that Wellington 
thus referred to the remark as made by M. Cormenin: 
—‘ Some Frenchman,’ observed the Duke, ‘ hassaid, 

| that the word duty is to be found in every page of 

| my despatches, and the word glory notonce. This 

is meant, I am told, as a reproach; but the foolish 
fellow does not see that, if mere glory had been my 
object, the doing my duty must have been the means.’” 

Another example of the Duke’s terseness 
may be given.— 

“ An officer of the 46th once got leave of absence 
from his regiment (then stationed at Cape Coast 
Castle) for six months, and at the expiration of that 
time applied for a renewal of it; but the answer he 
received was truly laconic and characteristic of the 
Duke; it consisted of three small words—*‘ Sell, or 
sail!’” 

From the volume called ‘The Wisdom of 
Wellington’ we borrow a characteristic anec- 
dote.— 

“When the British army was on the march in 
Spain, its commander sometimes called on the eccle- 
siastical authorities, who conducted him over the 
churches and cathedrals. ‘It is a noble building,’ 
Lord Wellington would say, for he spoke Spanish ; 
‘what lofty windows! how can you clean them ?— 
*O, we have ladders.’°—* Indeed, but where can you 
deposit such long ladders?” The information was 
willingly given, and the next morning these long 
ladders formed part of the British baggage, to be 
useful at the next siege.” 

Lord Ellesmere contributes a variety of 
pleasing reminiscences of his friend and fellow 
peer :—a paragraph or two from which we will 
transfer to our pages.— 

“T once asked the Duke whom he considered on 
the whole the greatest soldier on record. I believe 








others have asked the same question of him, and re- 





amongst whom was the Duke of Cumberland, the 


Now the cha- 


ceived the same reply—Hannibal. 
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racter of Hannibal’s military exploits is sufficiently 
known to admit of that conclusion being drawn from 
them. It is one in which, if I mistake not, Napoleon 
concurred with the Duke. His own character has 
been handed down only by the literature of the nation 
opposed to him, and the notices of it are scanty. 
Even from such testimony we have reason to believe 
that he was a man devoted to the cause of his country; 
but, so far as we can trust the accounts of such 
hostile pens, we know also that if he loved Carthage 
well he hated Rome more. It this respect he more 
nearly resembled Nelson than the great subject of 
this discourse. The feeling of Nelson towards the 
French Revolution and its abettors was one which 
added to his sense of duty the stimulus of animosity. 
Gentle and amiable in peace, when his battle-flag 
was up his spirit was that with which Milton’s Griffin 
pursues the Arimaspian. I know no better illustra- 
tion of that fierceness of pursuit with which he would 
track and run down those who, being enemies of his 
country, became his own: 


Destruction was the ship he steered, 
And vengeance sat upon the helm. 


My opinion is, that the Duke of Wellington was 
above hating anybody. I never saw an indication of 
that feeling in him towards France or Frenchmen. 
If Nelson resembled the fabulous animal of Hero- 
dotus and Milton, the Duke's character had more of 
the grave and unimpassioned dignity of the watch- 
dog, who, without hate as without fear, knows no 
stimulus to the exertion of his terrible strength but a 
sense of duty to his master and the premises he has 
to guard. It is difficult to find in history a parallel 
to such a character. The nearest with which my 
memory supplies me is to be found in the American 
Prescott’s admirable history of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, in the person of the great Spanish Captain, 
Gonsalvo di Cordova.” 

Here is a Portuguese incident.— 

“ Tt must be remembered that he had to contend 
rot only with French courage, skill, and resource, 
but with Spanish co-operation, which, as far as the 
Government in Spain was concerned, was frequently 
worse than Spanish hostility. Against this he had, 
indeed, to set the irregular but zealous, and often 
useful, co-operation of the Spanish people, as dis- 
tinguished from its Government. One instance of 
the working of this kind of spirit, though it occurred 
not in Spain but in Portugal, I will give, because I 
think it interesting, and I had it from the Duke. 
When he first landed in Portugal, and was approach- 
ing the scene of his first collision at Roliga, he was 
roused from sleep at midnight by the announcement 
that a monk wished to speak with him. The monk 
was admitted, and told him the following tale :—‘I 
am a monk of the Convent of Batalha. When 
Junot, last year, was marching on Lisbon, he was 
quartered for some time in our convent, and one of 
his aides-de-camp was an inmate of my cell. The 
same officer is again my guest. We are excellent 
friends. I found him yesterday writing at my table, 
and coming behind him unobserved, I, by way of 
joke, placed my hands over his eyes. He laughed, 
and struggled, but I am strong, and I can read 
French, and I held him there till I had read every 
word of the despatch he was copying. It was an 
order to General Thomiéres to retire. If you wish 
to catch him, you must make haste. I went to our 
stable, saddled our best mule, and have not drawn 
bridle till I reached your tent with the information, 
which you may turn to what account you please.’ I 
believe that the information afforded in this singular 
manner turned out correct, and that the Duke’s in- 
tentions for the following day were at least confirmed 
by it. Be that as it may, he found General 
Thomitres in the position of Roliga, and drove him 
out of it by a hot attack, the success of which was a 
precursor to the victory which he achieved over 
General Junot at Vimiera.” 

On the subject of the Duke’s opinion about 
his rivals and contemporaries Lord Ellesmere 
tells us, that— 

‘No man was ever more punctilious as to utter- 
ing anything prejudicial to the character of any one, 
whether antagonist or officer who had served under 
him. He carried his scruples so far on this point, 


that he made it a rule through life to avoid reading 
any and every work upon the subject of his cam- 
paigns. I have good reason to know this, for, before 








I was aware of his rigidity in this particular, I once 
asked him to look over an extract from a work of 
great authority. He refused at once to read it, 
saying, ‘If I were to. read any of these things I 
should be drawn into criticisms which would be of- 
fensive to living men. It is easier and safer to avoid 
them altogether.’ * * I have heard him speak in the 
highest possible terms of the military works of the 
Archduke Charles, whom he always cited as the 
most scientific soldier of our day. I remarked this 
the more because he was in general no admirer of 
this sort of literature, and had no high opinion of 
strategy on paper. ‘That man,’ he said, ‘ can read 
lessons to the best of us.’ I have understood that 
in India the Duke had constantly by him a copy of 
‘ Caesar's Commentaries,’ and thoroughly studied 
them. His opinion of Napoleon’s capacity for 
making the most of large means in war was as high 
as Napoleon’s warmest admirers could have desired. 
I have frequently heard him say, that it was more 
dangerous to make a mistake in front of Napoleon 
than in the face of any other man; and I think he 
quite acquiesced in the dictum, popular with the 
French army, which estimated the presence of Na- 
poleon in the field at the value of 40,000 men. One 
of the Duke’s tenets was, that after a certain age, 
which, I think, he roughly stated at forty-five or 
fifty, commanders in general would do well to give 
place to younger men. What he meant was, that 
after the age assigned, they would seldom ride hard 
enough to see everything with their own eyes, which 
he considered essential to the full discharge of the 
functions of command in the field. This remark 
would scarcely have applied to the solitary case of 
an action fought in a small compass like Waterloo. 
Ouvrard, who attended Napoleon as chief commis- 
sary of the French army on that occasion, told me 
that Napoleon was suffering from a complaint which 
made it very painful for him to ride. He sat on a 
chair during the greater part of the action.” 

After these anecdotes and estimates from the 
pens of men who shared the triumphs of our 
Great Soldier and are naturally proud of his fame 
and partial to his virtues, the reader may like 
to see something of Wellington from the Paris 
point of view. M. Lemoinne is a calm and 
philosophic writer. His knowledge of England 
and the English is considerable for one of ‘his 
country.—Who will say that this good-humoured 
portraiture is not just ?— 

“And the old Duke, the Duke, not only was a 
pillar of the state, a jewel of the crown, he was also 
a legend of the hearth, a household figure. He had 
statues everywhere, and gave his name to bridges, 
and squares, and streets; and was at the same time 
claimed as a sponsor, or godfather in families. As 
for public statues, it must be owned that England 
rather over-used her great man. The good old Duke 
could not walk out without being exposed to knock 
himself against his own nose. In Apsley House, for 
instance, he was literally besieged with representa- 
tions of his own figure, and he could not look out of 
a window without finding himself in his own pre- 
sence. It must, however, have been as difficult for 
him as it was for augurs of old, to help laughing 
when he looked at that great naked warrior which 
the English ladies had dedicated to him. When they 
allowed, for his sake, that rather irregular dress, his 
fair and modest countrywomen must have considered 
him as superior to mankind; although the hero him- 
self did not at all wish to be reputed as foreign to 
human weaknesses. At all events, a more unlucky 
illustration could hardly have been invented for so 
simple and so unpretending a man. He was, we 
think, much better represented by the equestrian 
statue which faces Achilles; and where he is seen 
wrapped up in his cloak, and slowly riding along. 
This is the real Wellington—the man who walks 
composedly all his life, but who always arrives in 
time. So he was to be met in the streets or in the 
Park, quietly riding, paying visits, or on his way to 
the Lords. Carriages stopped and made way for 
him; every one uncovered before him, as he passed 
on, slightly touching his hat. The last time we 
happened to see him was at the last prorogation of 
Parliament, in the Royal Gallery. We saw the 
whole assemblage suddenly rising by unanimous im- 
pulse; the old Duke advanced slowly, and crossed 





the gallery, and every one remained uncovered and 
standing till he had disappeared. There was some. 
thing at once great and affecting in that homage so 
simply paid and so simply received. The Duke 
most naturally lent himself to the worship of his 
countrymen. He was so perfectly devoid of quackery 
that he could not be suspected of courting ovations : 
he accepted them, because it was still his duty,’ 
He had been England's captain, minister, protector: 
he had become also one of her monuments, and as 
such, he could not refuse himself to public demon- 
strations. He therefore allowed himself to be looked 
at, and received testimonies of regard as something 
still more gratifying for others than for himself. 
Peel had expressly desired to be buried without any 
demonstration; Wellington expressed no wish on the 
matter; he considered himself as the property of 
‘his sovereign and country,’ and he left his body at 
the disposal of ‘her Majesty’s Government.’ 

This again is worthy of careful noting — 
whether it be received as the expression of a 
fact or only the utterance of an opinion.— 

“When, some years ago, we commented upon the 
death of Peel, we said:—‘ There is now remaining 
in England but one great individual power, the Duke 
of Wellington. When that column of granite which 
still divides the brewing elements of strife shal! have 
disappeared, then there will be no human force left 
to prevent the collision, and God only knows what 
will burst out of it.’ Wellington is no more, and 
justly does England weep over him, for his death, 
however expected, is an irreparable loss. The old 
Duke, the Iron Duke, was the shield which covered 
the crown and the aristocracy, which still stopped 
the popular wave; he will no longer stand there, 
With him disappears a whole world, a whole order 
of things. He was in Europe the last and great re- 
presentative of resistance to the French Revolution; 
he had always opposed it. It is often said that he 
was ‘lucky.’ Nothing is less true. This is said of 
gamblers; but there never was a man, on the con- 
trary, who was less indebted to Fortune, that is to 
chance. He spent his long life in struggling against 
the tide. He struggled in vain; the tide is stronger. 
After every battle, the representatives of old society 
fancied that it was the end of the struggle, and said: 
Jordanus conversus est retrorsum. Addressing Wel- 
lington on his return from the Continental war, 
Canning said, in his beautiful language: ‘ The for- 
midable deluge which had swept the Continent be- 
gins to subside; the limits of nations are again visible, 
and the steeples and turrets of ancient states begin 
to reappear above the subsiding wave.’ Well, it has 
come back again, the deluge: the irresistible wave 
once more broke its bars, in 1830, in 1848, in 1851; 
and it has still swept the steeples and turrets of old. 
Wellington was one of those towers which rose above 
the waters—he is no more. It is another large stone 
which falls from the old European fabric, and the 
present generation, anxiously bent over the gulf of 
the future, listens to its fall into the unfathomable 
deep.” 

On looking back to what we have read and 
written, it remains on our minds that of all the 
works named in this article the most intelligent 
appreciation of Wellington, of his character and 
career, is to be found in the two French reprints 
from MM. de Lamartine and Lemoinne. In 
the English books there is more pride, warmth, 
and partiality—in the French, more depth, judg- 
ment, and philosophy. This fact is not less 
interesting than it is curious. 





The Gulistan ; or, Rose-garden, of Shekh Sadi of 
Shiraz. Translated for the first time into 
Prose and Verse, &c., by Edward B. East- 
wick, F.R.S., &c. Hertford, Austin. 

“ Tu great beauty of Sadi’s style,” says Pro- 

fessor Eastwick, “is, its elegant simplicity. In 

wit he is not inferior to Horace, whom he also 
resembles in his curiosa verborum felicitas. 

This may be so,—but we must say that we have 

met with little in his ‘ Gulistan’ which warrants 

extravagant laudation. Much as, on various 
accounts, we like the translation before us, al 
valuable as we think this contribution to our 
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small stock of Oriental productions, we are of|in A. H. 656, he was then more than eighty 


opinion that the point where it fails is in some 
want of that “ elegant simplicity” which the trans- 
lator praises. In fact, he, the translator, has en- 
deavoured to make his version a little too ‘ ele- 

t” for “ simplicity.” It may be, for instance, 
more elegant to speak of ‘‘the moisture on an 
angry beauty’s cheek” than to call that moisture 
tears of passion,—but it is not so simple nor so 
forcible. It may be more elegant to say that “a 
road is replete with robbers’’ than to tell us 
that it is infested by them, but the expression 
is rather refined than natural. We do not 
mean to blame Mr. Eastwick for the use of 
these terms. They may be consistent with the 
tone and manner of his original, and therefore 
to be preserved ; but we maintain, that they de- 
tract Sem the simplicity claimed for Sadi. Our 
own notion is, that in most cases, elegance and 
simplicity walk hand in hand :—they are sis- 
ters, and are seldom out of each other’s com- 


Pi Again, as to the statement that Sadi “ in 
wit is not inferior to Horace,”—does the Pro- 
fessor mean to contend that there is anything in 
the ‘Gulistan’ to be compared for an instant 
with the Odes, Epistles, or Satires of the acute 
and graceful Roman? That a translator should 
think well of the author on whom he is engaged, 
and seek to persuade his readers that the work 
which he offers merits their best attention, is 
doth natural and proper; but he does himself 
and his author injury when he raises expecta- 
tion too high. After having carefully read this 
translation, we are disposed to think extremely 
well of Sadi’s general abilities, of the graceful 
turn of his thoughts, and of the polish of his ex- 
pressions; but we should not dream of com- 

aring him with Horace,—or even with much 
inferior writers. 

Sadi produced twenty-two works, as enu- 
merated thirty years ago by Ross, — and 
Mr. Eastwick assures us, that “his ‘ Gulis- 
tan’ may be ranked first” of them. We own, 
nevertheless, that it has disappointed us, and 
that it hardly seems to deserve the great pains 
which the Professor has bestowed upon it; the 
more, since we had already three or four ver- 
sions of it in English. We admit, that not one 
of them is so complete and perfect as that in our 
hands. It differs from others in this respect, 
amongst others,—that the prose is translated as 
prose, and the verse as verse. To keep the lat- 
ter literal, and at the same time to make it run 
easily and agreeably, was no light task. Mr. 
Eastwick has shown himself an excellent Per- 
sian scholar, as well as a very perfect master of 
‘his own language. Some of his notes strike us 
as a little pedantic; but we must allow a man 
who understands the niceties of a foreign tongue 
a fair opportunity of displaying his attainments. 
_ Sadi flourished, according to Mr. Eastwick, 
in the earlier half of the thirteenth century, and 
was at Delhiin the year of the Hegira (which is 
now for some unknown reason written Hijrah) 
653. How are we to reconcile this statement 
with another contained in the life of Sadi taken 
from the ‘ Atish Kadah,’ that he died about 
250 years before Mr. Eastwick informs us he 
was at Delhi? “ Sadi flourished (we quote the 
‘ Atish Kadah’) in the reign of Sad Atabak, 
whence his name of Sadi,—and he died in 
Shiraz in the year 406 a. u.” We think it 
probable that Mr. Eastwick is right, but we do 
not know how to account for the discrepancy. 
The point is obviously material when we are 
considering the worth and character of the 
7 Gulistan.’ Sadi himself, in one part of his 
book, gives us a date that differs, though tri- 
flingly, from both,—and D’Herbélot tells us 
that he was born in 1175; so that, supposing 


him to have written his ‘ Gulistan,’ as he states, | their white and crimson-fringed eye-lashes? 








years old. 

The work is divided into eight chapters :— 
seven of them being filled with “‘ Stories,” and the 
last with “‘ Maxims.” However, it is taking a 
liberty with the word to term the contents of 
the first seven chapters “ stories,’’—since they 
are mere insignificant anecdotes, to which the 
author fastens some verses, seldom very good 
and never very original. The following will 
give an idea at once of the writer’s manner and 
of the translator’s skill.— 


“A king was seated in a vessel with a Persian 
slave. The slave had never before beheld the sea, 
nor experienced the inconvenience of a ship. He 
began to weep and bemoan himself, and a tremor 
pervaded his frame. In spite of their endeavours to 
soothe him, he would not be quieted. The comfort 
of the king was disturbed by him; but they could 
not devise a remedy. In the ship there was a philo- 
sopher, who said, ‘If you command, I will silence 
him.’ The king answered, ‘ It would be the greatest 
favour.’ The philosopher directed them to cast the 
slave into the sea. He underwent several submer- 
sions, and they then took him by the hair and dragged 
him towards the ship. He clung to the rudder of 
the vessel with both hands, and they then pulled 
him on board again. When he had come on board, 
he seated himself in a corner and kept quiet. The 
king approved, and asked, ‘ What was the secret of 
this expedient?’ The philosopher replied, ‘ At first 
he had not tasted the agony of drowning, and knew 
not the value of the safety of a vessel. In the same 
manner a person who is overtaken by calamity learns 
to value a state of freedom from ill.’ 


Stanza. 
Sated, thou wilt my barley-loaf repel. 
She whom I love ill-favoured seems to thee 
To Eden's Houris Iraf would seem hell : 
Hell's inmates ask—they’ll call it heavenly. 


Couplet. 
Wide is the space ‘twixt him who clasps his love, 
And him whose eyes watch for the door to move.” 
Each chapter contains from twenty to fifty 

of these little incidents,—and they are divided 
into separate subjects. Thus, the first division 
relates ‘‘ to the manners of kings,’’—the second, 
to ‘the qualities of Darweshes,”—the third, to 
“the excellence of contentment,” &c.: — all 
having a moral and didactic purpose, which is 
enforced and illustrated poetically. — One of 
these is of a personal kind, and relates to the 
author’s abandonment of his native city, Shiraz, 
when it was besieged by the Turks.— 


Knowest thou not in distant lands, 
Why I made a long delay ? 
I, through fear of Turkish bands, 
Left my home and fled away. 
Earth was ravelled by those bands 
Like an Athiop’s hair; and they, 
Slaughter-seeking, stretched their hands, 
Human wolves, towards the prey. 
Men like angels dwelt within, 
Lion-warriors roamed around. 
Back I came, how changed the scene! 
Nought but peacefulness I found: 
Tigers though they late had been, 
Changed their fierceness, fettered, bound. 
Thus in former times I saw, 
Filled with tumult, trouble, pain, 
Earth uncurbed by rule or law. . 
But strife owned our monarch's reign, 
Heard Atabak’s name with awe, 
Heard, and all was peace again. 
The versification is not always so easy as in 
the preceding instance :—but great allowances 
must be made for Mr. Eastwick, who evidently 
thinks that it is of more importance to be literal 
than to be graceful and flowing. Considering 
that he always rigidly confines himself to the 
very words of his original, we cannot but be 
somewhat surprised at his success on the score 
of harmony and facility.—May we here venture 
to express a doubt, whether he has precisely 
caught Sadi’s meaning when he renders what 
literally means “ the daughters of the grass” 
as “ tender herbage.” Does it not rather mean, 
the daisies, which spring from the turf, open 





their round eyes, and look up to heaven through 


The “ Maxims,” of which we have no fewer 
than 106 in chap. viii, ought more properly, 
perhaps, to be called apophthegms and proverbs. 
Some of these might be reckoned among the 
facetia of Sadi,—of which there is, as his works 
are enumerated by Ross, a separate collection. 
Mr. Eastwick does not seem to be aware of the 
fact,—at all events, he does not mention it,— 
that some of these at an early date found their 
way into Italy,—and are included among the 
jokes and wise sayings imputed to Poggio, to 
Agostino, and even to the Piovano Arlotto. 
They, doubtless, received them from the East 
in consequence of the constant intercourse be- 
tween Venice and the Levant. Arlotto actually 
travelled to Smyrna and Aleppo, and brought 
some of them back with him; and it was on one 
of these voyages that he tells his famous story 
regarding the commissions entrusted to him, 
which has found its way, in different forms, into 
so many modern jest-books. Sadi's ‘* Maxims” 
in his ‘ Gulistan’ are generally of a much graver 
cast ;—but we extract a few of them as 
specimens.— 

“Two men have laboured fruitlessly and exerted 
themselves to no purpose. One is the man who 
has gained wealth without enjoying it; the other 
he who has acquired knowledge, but has failed to 
practise it.” 

“ He that has acquired learning and not practised 
what he has learnt, is like a man who ploughs but 
sows no seed.” 

“The sage who engages in controversy with igno- 
rant people must not expect to be treated with 
honour; and if a fool should overpower a philosopher 
by his loquacity it is not to be wondered at, fora com- 
mon stone will break a jewel.” 

“The first person who introduced distinctions of 
dress, and the habit of wearing rings on the finger, 
was Jamshid. They asked him, Why he had con- 
ferred all these ornaments on the left arm, while the 
right was the more excellent? He replied, ‘The 
right arm is completely adorned in being the right.’ ” 

We cannot dismiss this book without a word 
of praise on the style of ornamentation and typo- 
graphy in which it has been got - It does 
great credit to the country-press of Mr. Austin, 
as well as to the artistic skill of Messrs. Hanhart. 
We never saw colours, gold, and Oriental de- 
sign more charmingly combined for the pro- 
duction of a beautiful volume. 





The Ethnology of Europe.—The ww of 
the British Islands. By R. G. Latham, M.D 
Van Voorst. 

THEsE two volumes may be put together and 

treated as a single work. The writer's objects, at 

least in the first volume, are—in the first place, 
to ascertain “the extent to which what is com- 
monly called Race is the result of circum- 
stances, or whether circumstances be the result 
of Race,”"—and in the second to discuss as nearly 
as may be “the extent to which differences of 
what is called Race is an element of national 
likes and dislikes, predilections or antipathies.”’ 

An inquiry of this kind is both interesting and 

important. Of late years a sort of mania has 

arisen about races. It first appeared in the 

East of Europe, as a mystic and poetical senti- 

ment of pride for the most ignorant and down- 

trodden race within the pale of civilization. 

The poor Sclave, deprived of the inspirations 

of a Free literature and denied the active life of 

men in Western Europe, fell back for consola- 
tion on the thought that he was a member of 
the most numerous race in this part of the world 

—and felt proud of the race while he suffered 

under the worst forms of personal degradation. 

The spirit once evoked, ambition used it for 

its own ends,—and the Pansclavic agitation was, 

and is, carried on under Imperial auspices in 

Posen and Moldavia, in Gallicia and in Monte- 





negro, and indeed wherever a Sclave popula- 
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tion exists beyond the boundaries of the Rus- 
sian empire. This theory of Sclavonic unity 
alarmed patriotic Germans; for, if it could be re- 
alized in fact—as the Pansclavaic poets all pro- 
claim that it will be in due time—a hundred 
millions of men historically hostile to Ger- 
many would press against it, from the Save to 
the Oder. So, the Teutons must have their 
German unity :—which in its turn: necessitated 
a French, an Italian, and a Scandinavian unity. 
This theory of race set the Magyars and Croats 
at variance—brought the Czetic insurgents of 
Prague against the German insurgents of Vi- 
enna—and arrayed the Saxon liberals of Tran- 
sylvania in arms against the Magyar liberals of 
Hungary. Nor is it without its influence nearer 
home. Scarcely a newspaper issues from the 
press in which the mischief does not appear in 
one shape or another. The Saxon rails at the 
Celt in one place—the Gaul proclaims his na- 
tionality in another. 

Dr. Latham’s labours will assist in their 
degree to remove or modify this obnoxious the- 
ory of “race.” We cannot, of course, enter 
into the detail of his argument, but we may 
indicate his conclusions. Thus, after describing 
the extremely miscellaneous character of the 
population of England before the Norman in- 
vasion, he estimates the ethnological element 
then brought into the island as follows.— 


“ This leads us to the analysis of the blood of the 
Norman, or North-man. Occupant as he is of a 
country so far south as Normandy, this is his de- 
signation ; since the Scandinavians who in the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries ravaged Great 
Britain, extended themselves along the coasts of the 
Continent as well. And here they are subject to 
the same questions as the Scandinavians of Lincoln- 
shire, Scotland, and the Isle of Man. They are 
liable to being claimed as Norwegians, and liable to 


be claimed as Danes ; they may or they may not | 
have had forerunners ; their blood, if Danish rather | 


than Norwegian, may have been Jute or it may have 
been Frisian; they may have been distinct from 
certain allied conquerors known under the name of 
Saxon, or they may be the Saxons of a previous 
period. They seem, however, in reality, to have 
been Norwegians from Norway rather than Danes 
from Jutland and the Danish Isles; Norwegians, 
unaccompanied by females, and Norwegians who 


preserve their separate nationality to a very incon- | 


siderable extent. They formed French alliances, 
and they adopted the habits and manners of the 
natives. These were, from first to last, Keltie on 
the mother’s side; but on that of the father, Keltic, 
Roman, and German. That this latter element 
was important, is inferred from the names of the 
Ducat and Royal family: William, Richard, Henry, 
&ec., names as little Scandinavian as they are Roman 
or Gallic. Hence, the blood of even the true Nor- 
man was heterogeneous; whilst (more than this) the 
army itself was only partially levied on the soil of 
Normandy—Bretons, who were nearly pure Kelts, 
Flemings who were Kelto-Germans, and Walloons 
who were Kelto-German and Roman, all helped 
to swell the host of the Conqueror, What these 
effected at Hastings, and how they appropriated the 
country, is a matter for the civil rather than the 
physical historian; the distribution of their blood 
amongst the present Englishmen being a problem 
for the herald and genealogist. The elements they 
brought over were only what we had before—Keltic, 
Roman, German, and Norse. The manner, how- 
ever, of their combination differed. There was also 
a slight variation in the German blood. It was 
Frank rather than Angle. * * Kelts, Romans, Ger- 
mans, and Scandinavians, then, supply us with the 
chief elements of our population, elements which are 
mixed up with each other in numerous degrees of 
combination ; in so many, indeed, that in the case of 
the last three there is no approach to purity. How- 
ever easy it may be, ‘either amongst the Gaels of 
Connaught, or the Cambro-Britons of North Wales, 
to find a typical and genuine Kelt, the German, 
equally genuine and typical, whom writers love to 
place in contrast with him, is not to be found within 


the four seas, the nearest approach being the Frisian 
of Friesland.” 

Such expositions as these make it easy to 
understand how the little island ‘ conquered 
its conquerors,” as Greece of old subdued its 
military masters. In islands conquered by races 
essentially different from the original stock, this 
phenomenon of an uninterrupted national life 
was not always seen :—as, for example, in the 
conquest of Sicily by the Arabs. To quote 
from Dr. Latham, who is here following Gib- 
bon :— 


“ At the downfall of the Roman Empire, Sicily 
seems to have been Greek in speech, and Sikelo- 
Sikanian, strongly crossed with Greek, in blood. 
Then came the piracies of Genseric and his Van- 
dals; then the invasion of the Goths of Theodoric ; 
then the island is reconquered by Belisarius as a 
general of the Eastern empire; none of which events 
were of much ethnological importance. Not so the 
events of the ninth century. The Arab conquest 
was a physical as well as a moral influence. ‘ With 
a fleet of one hundred ships and an army of seven 
hundred horse, and ten thousand foot, the Arabs 
landed at Mazara, but after some partial victories, 
Syracuse was delivered by the Greeks, and the in- 
vaders reduced to the necessity of feeding on the 
flesh of their own horses ; in their turn they were re- 
lieved by a powerful reinforcement of their brethren 
of Andalusia: the largest and western part of the 
island was gradually reduced, and the commodious 
harbour of Palermo was chosen for the seat of the 
naval and military power of the Saracens. Syracuse 
preserved about fifty years the faith which she had 
sworn to Christ and to Caesar. In the last and 
fatal siege, her citizens displayed some remnant of 
the spirit which had formerly resisted the powers of 
Athens and Carthage. They stood above twenty 
days against the battering-rams and catapulte, the 
mines and tortoises of the besiegers; and the place 
might have been relieved, if the mariners of the im- 





perial fleet had not been detained at Constantinople 
in building a church to the Virgin Mary. The dea- 
con, Theodosius, with the bishop and clergy, was 
| dragged in chains from the altar to Palermo, cast 
into a subterranean dungeon, and exposed to the 
| hourly peril of death or apostasy ; his pathetic, and 
| not inelegant complaint, may be read as the epitaph 
| of his country. From the Roman conquest to this 
final calamity, Syracuse, now dwindled to the pri- 
mitive isle of Ortygia, had insensibly declined; yet 
the relics were still precious; the plate of the ca- 
thedral weighed 5,000lb. of silver ; the entire spoil 
was computed at 1,600,000. pieces of gold (about 
400,000Z. sterling), and the captives must have out- 
numbered the seventeen thousand Christians who 
were transported from the sack of Tauromenium 
into African servitude. In Sicily, the religion and 
language of the Greeks were eradicated ; and such 
was the docility of the rising generation, that fifteen 
thousand boys were circumcised and clothed on the 
same day with the son of the Fatimite caliph.” 

Dr. Latham’s summary of the results of his 
inquiries, as given in these volumes, is modest 
and moderate, and appears to us ethnologically 
sound and of practical value.— 


“Tf the ethnological analyses of the preceding 
pages be true, the extent to which the phenomena 
of what is called race are liable to over-valuation is 
considerable; so rare and exceptional is any approach 
to pure blood, and so little do pedigree and nation- 
ality coincide. The most powerful nations are the 
most heterogeneous. Yet the inference that mix- 
ture favours social developement would be as unsafe 
as the exaggeration of the effects of purity. The 
conditions which are least favourable for a promi- 
nent place in the world’s history are the best for the 
preservation of old characters. The purest popula- 
tions of Europe are the Basques, the Lapps, the 
Poles, and the Frisians ; yet who can predicate any 
important character common to them all? To at- 
tribute national aptitudes and inaptitudes or na- 
tional predilections and antipathies to the unknown 
influences of blood, as long as the patent facts of 
history and external circumstances remain unex- 
hausted, is to cut the Gordian knot rather than to 
untie it. That there is something in pedigree is 








probable; but, in the mind of the analytical ethno- 
logist, this something is much nearer to nothing than 
to everything.’’ 

We need only add, that these two portable 
volumes contain a great quantity of ethnological 
information—conveyed in a terse and piquant 
style. Many will differ from-Dr. Latham as to 
particular points and inferences; but all wil] 
admit the ability with which he has arrayed 
his facts, and the industry displayed in their 
collection. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Memoirs of Dr. Blenkinsop. Written by Himself, 
Edited by the Author of ‘ Paddiana.’ 2 vols,— 
An exhausted farce writer hunting for materials 
amongst forgotten books of memoirs might put 
together such a couple of volumes of broad stories 
and broad grins as Dr. Blenkinsop has here com- 
pounded. The work contains flimsy anecdotes of 
real persons half disguised in fiction,—with mess. 
table anecdotes and attempts at drollery of a style 
too broad for good society, and remarks on cha- 
racter as indicated by individual handwriting, 
The writer attempts an original portrait of Beau 
Brummel—forgetting that the Beau’s life hag 
been elaborately written already,—and actually 
thinks it worth his while to relate, for the one 
hundred and fiftieth time, the anecdote of Bram- 
mel’s asking Lord Alvanley ‘“‘ Who his fat friend 
was!” The book is neither a novel nor a biography 
—hardly anything. Its facts are prosy without 
being authentic,—and its fiction is extravagant 
without being imaginative. In the fifth chapter 
of the first volume there are some attempts at 
jesting of excessive coarseness,—not to say indeli- 
cacy. Our fair readers have our warning that 
they are likely to be offended at the freedom of 
the author’s pen. The satirical remarks on the 
alleged prudishness of the American ladies should 
not have been allowed to stand by the “ editor” 
of this volume. 

Hidden Treasures ; or, The Heir of Hohenberg. 
Edited by Frederick Hardman.—Thisis an inter- 
esting short tale of the Prussian war against 
Napoleon,—and well suited as a book-present for 
boys. Itis neatly, though somewhat mechanically, 
constructed, and is, we take for granted, a trans- 
lation from the German. There is good grouping 
of character in the story,—and children of a larger 
growth might read it with pleasure. It relates 
the fidelity of an old soldier to his old Colonel's 
family, who have been cheated out of their heritage 
by a wicked old attorney,—and how the soldier 
buries in a forest a certain chest containing papers 
of consequence to the Colonel's family. Youn 
Sigismund is a spirited figure such as boys woul 
like to read about,—and there is enough of the 
horrors of war in the tale to awaken love of peace- 
ful life. The opening chapter, in which the French 
soldiers chase the old veteran and his faithful horse 
* Ali,” is graphic and interesting, and in many 
parts of the story there are a freshness and a healthy 
vivacity that are very pleasing. 

It’s All for the Best. A Cornish Tale. By 
William Hughes, Esq.—This is a reprint from 
Blackwood’s Magazine. We doubt whether the 
tale merited reprinting, Tales written to illustrate 
a particular text are rarely interesting,—as the 
illusion of fiction is destroyed by the incidents 
being set and the characters squared to meet the 
moral. Extravagantly strained as are the inei- 
dents of this story, it is told in a pleasing way. 
The Cornwall dialect is not well imitated :—but 
with study and care the writer might probably 
produce a good tale. : 

Uncle Tom’s Companions ; a Supplement to ‘Ll nelé 
Tom’s Cabin.’ By J. P. Edwards.—This is a string 
of biographies—poorly executed in ink and water 
—of men with African blood, more or less, in their 
veins. Frederick Douglas, James Pennington, 
“the fugitive blacksmith,” Josiah Henson, William 
Brown, Henry Bibb, Henry Garnett, Moses 
Roper, and Peter Wheeler, are the selected 
“companions” for Uncle Tom.—Nearly all the 
matter of these sketches is familiar to the 
public in other shapes. 
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The Betting-Book. By George Cruikshank.-— 
The “betting-office,” a new species of public 
nuisance following in the wake of public lotteries 
and gambling Art-unions, is afair theme for Mr. 
Cruikshank’s satire. The pencil-work, as might 
bevexpected from such an author, is more telling 
than the pen-work. Some of the “cuts” are 
very happy,—especially the last, ‘The tail of a 
race-horse,—described as a lot of gents holding 
on by each other’s pockets. The satire is broad— 
not too broad for'such a subject, however: and we 
hope it may have a wholesome effect. 

America in Forty-eight Hours: India and Back 
in a Fortnight: being Suggestions for Improve- 
ments in the Construction of Steam Vessels. By 
D. S. Brown.—Mr. Brown, when flying a kite 
or playing at “duck and drake” in the water, 
has observed that a body striking another at an 
angle will not fall so long as the pulling or the 

jectile power is unspent,—and he concludes 
that this principle may be applied to the general 

of locomotion. The railway train passes 
over its fulcrum,—while, on the contrary, the steam 
ship has at present to gothrough its fulcrum, causing 
an immense resistance and expenditure of time 
and power. Mr. Brown p that, instead of 
sailing through the water, we shall glide along its 
surface:—a thing not so easy, we apprehend, in the 
midst of a rolling sea, even if a vessel were invented 
capable of gliding like a cannon shot along a sur- 
face of smooth water. But when Mr. Brown shall 
have built his gliding boat, we shall -be willing to 
receive practical evidence on the subject. 

An Attempt to define the Principles which should 
regulate the Employment of Colour in the Decorative 
Arts, with a few Words on the Present Necessity of 
an Architectural Education on the part of the People. 
By Owen Jones.—This ably-written paper was 
originally read before the Society of Arts:—and 
after the success of its author in the application of 
colour to the internal decoration of the Crystal 
Palace, his opinion on such a point will, no doubt, 
command the attention of all whom the point at 
issue can concern. 

Analytical Researches in Spirit-Magnetism, con- 
sidered as the Key to the Mysteries of Nature and 
Revelation, and the Medium of Communication with 
the Invisible World ; also applied to the Solution of 
the Microcosm Man, with respect to his Past, Pre- 
sent, and Future States of Existence, and Relations 
to the Macrocosm, or Univers-celum : all tending to 
indicate the real Nature, End, Uses, and paramount 
Importance of Ecstacy and Clairvoyance, and the 
Psychological Phenomena of Electro-Biology. By 
Hill H. Hardy.—Here is a title to catch the 
curious! Mr. Hardy writes himself ‘‘ Barrister- 
at-Law ;” but if these prolusions be a fair specimen 
of his logic, he shall.conduct no case of ours. 
Anything so mystical and incoherent as these 
outpourings we do not remember to have seen, 
even among the wildest ravings of American 
mysticism. 

On Intemperance in the Royal Navy. By Rear- 
Admiral Sir John Ross.—Father Mathew and 
Mr. George Cruikshank must rejoice in soul over 
this vigorous and telling pamphlet. In our time 
and critical dealings we have read tome after tome 
on the cold water question as against the lovers of 
“sack ;” but we do not now recollect anything 
80 plain, hearty, and to the point, on this much- 
abused subject as Sir John Ross’s pamphlet on the 
effects of grog drinking in the navy, and the 
results of his own endeavours to bring about 
reform in that particular. The account of his 
doing, and of the crew's misdoing, on board the 
Vietory, reads like a bit of Smollett—it is so life- 
like and graphic :—and the quotations here made 

Parliamentary evidence on the mishaps 
caused by drunkenness at s2a are certainly enough 
to “give us pause.” ‘Ihe instance quoted from 
Lord Rodney, of the burning of the Cesar ina 
sea of sharks, is terribly in point. 

Among books in progress which we may have 
Occasion to return to on their completion, and may 

fore now dismiss with a mark of indication, 
Wwe have before us the third Part of Dr. William 
Smith’s valuable Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Geography, and Parts III.,1V., V., and VI. of Mr. 





Griffiths’s very useful and elaborate account of The | 


Free Schools of Worcestershire. 





CLASSICAL AND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 

Plane Trigonometry. Part I. With the Use of 
Logarithms. By the Rev. J. W. Colenso, M.A. 
—The elementary principles of plane trigonometry 
are here clearly stated, accurately proved, and 
abundantly illustrated. Like a skilful and ex- 
perienced teacher, Mr. Colenso has no sooner 
established a theorem than he endeavours to inter- 
est the student in it by showing to what important 
uses it may be applied. His examples are not 
merely numerous, but well chosen :—many of them 
being of a thoroughly practical character, and 
some relating to the great facts of astronomy. By 
a judicious economy of space and arrangement of 
type he has in this, as well as in his other mathe- 
matical works, managed to comprise a great deal 
within a small compass. As far as he goes, he 
omits nothing essential;—on the contrary, he in- 
troduces much that is not to be found in treati 


Douglas’s (J.) Popery and Infidelity, 12mo. 1s. el. swd. 
Deakde (La) Lage of Ex ed. Sov 3s. 6d. el. 

‘llis’s Exercises, revised by Arnold, 2st edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. roan. 
Eyre 's Stomach and its Difficulties, 2nd edit. post 8vo. 5s. el. 
Fleury’s Histoire de France, new edit. fo. 8vo. 38. 6d. cl. 
Fortunes of Francis Croft, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl. 
Godwin’s History in Ruins, illust. post 8vo. 4a, 6d. cl. 
Guizot’s (Madame) Young Student, fe. 8vo. 38. 6d. cl. 
Heurtley’s (Rev. C. A.) Parochial Sermons, Third Seri 
Hidden Treasures, edit. by F. Hardman, illust. fe. Svo. de. 6d. 
Hind’s (J. R.) Astronomical Vocabulary, 12mo. 1s. 6d. cl. swd. 
Jewsbury’s (G. E.) History of an Adopted Child, fe. 8vo. 5a. cl. 
Jobert’s (A. C. G.) Trésor de Pensées, 18mo. 2s. cl. 

Kate and Rosalind, or Early Experiences, fe. 8vo. 52. cl. 

Lady's Album of Fancy Needlework, new edit. 4to 3s. 6d. bds. 

Lee’s (Mrs.) Familiar Natural History, illust. sq. 38. 6d. cl. 

Linton’s (W.) Ancient and Modern Colours, post 8vo. 5a. cl. 

Manco, the Peruvian Chief, by Kingston, illust. fc. 8vo. 68. cl. 

Marjoribanks's Travels in South and North America, ide. 6d. cl. 

Maurice's (Rev. F. D.) Religions of the World, 3rd edit. 5s. el. 

Mayer's (B.) Mexico, Aztec, &c. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 21. cl. 

Moore's (T.) Poetical Works, Vol. 2, fe. 8vo. 38. 6d. cl. 

Miller's Christian Doctrine of Sin, trans. Vol. 1, 8vo. 108, 6d. cl. 

Murray’s Rail. Reading,‘ Hallam’s Literary Essays, &c.’ 2s. swd. 

Neal's (A. B.) Coutentment better than Wealth, fe. vo. 4a. 6d. el. 

Niebuhr’s Life and Letters, edit. by Winkworth, Vol. 3, 8yo. 12s. 
cl., 2nd edit. 3 vols. 8vo. 428. cl. 

Oxford Pocket Classics, * Livy,’ 2 vols. 16mo. 16s. el. 

Parlour Library, * Inchbald’s Simple Story,’ 12mo. 1s. bds. 

Parlour Library, ‘ Reminiscences of a Monthly Nurse,’ 12mo. 1a. 

Porny’s Freach Spelling Book. 24th edit. improved, 12mo. 2s, el. 

Prisoners of Hope, edit. by Tregelles, 2nd edit. fe. 8vo. 28. 6d. cL 
eechy, by Wetherell, new edit. cr. 8vo. 12s. el. 

ailway Library, * Whitehall,” 2 vols. 12mo. 2a. bd: 





of larger pretensions. Propositions which are 
assumed in standard University text-books are 
here proved. We observe also more explanatory 
information than is customary on the origin of the 
technical terms used, the notation formerly em- 
ployed—according to which the trigonometrical 
functions were defined to be lines, instead of ratios 
as at present—and the reason for the change, with 
rules for passing from one to the other if required. 
—A cheaper and better book for beginners we 
think could not be had anywhere. 

mon *y23, being a Primer and Progressive 
Reading Book, with an Interlinear Translation, 
preparatory to the Study of the Hebrew Language. 
Compiled by Dr. A. Benisch.— Hebrew is not 
generally studied at a very early age; but if it 
should be thought desirable to deviate from the 
ordinary practice, Dr. Benisch’s Primer will be 
found very useful. An easier introduction to this 
ancient language could hardly be prepared. Be- 
ginning with single letters, it treats of words of 
one, two, three, and more syllables, in gradual suc- 
cession, of the Sheva and the Dagesh,—concluding 
with a delectus composed of brief clauses or sen- 
tences from Scripture, arranged so as to exemplify 
particular rules. Dr. Benisch has published several 
other works, one of which—‘ Two Lectures on the 
Life and Writings of Maimonides’—we introduced 
to our readers on a former occasion. 

A Treatise on the Differential Calculus ; with its 
Application to Plane Curves, to Curve Surfaces, and 
to Curves of Double Curvature. By Thomas Miller, 
M.A.—This is not the only Miller's Differential 
Calculus. Thereis one by W. H. Miller, Professor 
of Mineralogy in the University of Cambridge, 
which has long been a text-book there. The pre- 
sent differs from its namesake in notation, in treat- 
ing more fully of the application of the calculus to 
curves, and in containing a greater number of ex- 
amples,—besides other points. The author prefers 
the method of limits to that of derived fanctions, — 
but has furnished an explanation of the latter, with 
exemplifications of its use. Such of the demon- 
strations as we have examined appear neat and 
clear. Some, Mr. Miller claims as hisown. We 
could have wished a little more explanation on 
some points—particularly as to the true nature of 
a limit, a differential co-efficient, and other funda- 
mental notions—which occasion no small difficulty 
to the beginner. 
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OBITUARY. 


Miss Berry.—The hand that penned a lo 
series of the pleasantest letters in the English 
language has lain mouldering in a vault at 
Houghton since the spring of 1797:—and more 
than half a century later—at the close of 
1852—is finally hushed the fascinating tongue 
that refused the proffered coronet of the pleasant 
letter writer,—whom she really loved. The 
last male descendant of Sir Robert Walpole {every 
one’s Horace Walpole—no one’s Earl of Orford) 
tendered sixty years since his title to Mary 
Berry :—and Mary Berry, after living to charm 
some seventy years of English society .since, 
only a week ago ceased to live. What thoughts 
and recollections does such a death awaken! Miss 
Berry knew Horace Walpole, and corresponded 
with him,—and Horace Walpole had seen La 
Belle Jennings and knew Prior’s Kitty. A little 
fancy throws us two centuries back, into the last 
year of the Protectorate, and headlong into the 
profligacies of the Restoration. 

Miss Berry—or rather Mary Berry—was the 
elder of the two daughters of Robert Berry, 
Esq., of South Audley Street; a Yorkshire - 
tleman, of fortane—if we are not misinformed,— 
and certainly the disappointed heir-at-law of an 
uncle, who unexpectedly left his wealth away from 
him. The names of the girls were, Mary and 
Agnes :—or as they were called in society, Old 
Berry and Elder Berry. Mary, even when Wal- 
pole knew her, was mistress of Latin ; and Agnes, 
it is said, painted in water colours, as well as 
‘Lady Di,”—and if she had taken to sculpture 
would, it was thought at Strawberry Hill, and in 
South Audley Street, have rivalled the Hon. Mrs. 
Damer. 

When, or in what way, Walpole became ac- 
quainted with Miss Berry, and her sister, we have 
never heard. He first met them, we suspect, at Lord 
Strafford’s, at Wentworth Castle, in Yorkshire. 
Be this as it may, he met them before 1789,—and 
was soon enamoured. The father may have had some 
expectancies from the Lord of Strawberry,—and 
that this was the case, may be fairly assumed from 
his allowing his daughters to correspond so fami- 
liarly with ‘a forlorn antique of seventy-one,” 
his removal of his daughters to Italy when the 





correspondence was increasing, and his final re- 
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turn to Twickenham to be within call of the 
Prince of Letter Writers. Walpole was fond of 
his ‘‘ two wives,” as he called them,—would write 
and number his letters to them,—and tell them 
stories of his early life, and of what he had seen 
and heard, with ten times the vivacity and minute- 
ness that he employed in telling similar stories to 
Pinkerton or Dalrymple. The ladies listened ;— 
and it was Walpole’s joy— 

Still with his favourite Berrys to remain. 
Delighted with what they heard, they began with 
notes of what he told them; and soon induced 
him, by the sweet power of two female pleaders 
at his ear and in his favourite ‘Tribune,’ to put 
in writing those charming ‘ Reminiscences’ of the 
Courts of George the First and his son, which 
will continue to be read with interest as long as 
English history is read. In the opening sentence 
of his ‘ Reminiscences,’ Walpole tells the origin of 
his now printed recollections,—and gives us to 
understand, that he had “no greater pleasure ” 
than to please both the ladies. So his contem- 
poraries understood :—and Courtenay, somewhat 
to his annoyance, described him as one— 

Who to love tunes his note with the fire of old age, 

And chirps the trim lay in a trim gothic cage,— 
—alluding to some rather mediocre verses which he 
had addressed to his ‘‘dear wives,” and printed at 
his private press. 

When Walpole died, he left to the Misses Berry, 
in conjunction with their father, the greater part 
of his papers, and the charge of collecting and 
publishing his works, The so-called edition of his 
works which appeared in five volumes quarto 
was edited by the father,—who lived with his 
daughters, at Twickenham and at South Audley 
Street for some years after Walpole’s death. The 
father died, a very old man, at Genoa, in the 
spring of 1817; but the daughters lived in London, 
—and for upwards of half a century saw, either in 
South Audley Street, or in Curzon Street, or at 
Richmond (within sight of Strawberry), two gene- 
rations of literary men. They loved the society of 
authors and of people of fashion,—and thought at 
times (not untruly) that they were the means of 
bringing about them more authors of note mixing 
in good society (for that was the point) than Mrs. 
Montagu, or the Countess of Cork, or Lydia 
White herself, had succeeded in drawing together. 

It would have been strange if Miss Berry, with 
all her love and admiration for Horace Walpole, 
had escaped the fate of being an authoress :—an 
authoress she was,—though one of little note, 
and not likely to be heard of as such hereafter. 
Her writings, of a very scattered and unimportant 
character, were collected by herself, in 1844, into 
two octavo volumes, entitled, miscellaneously 
enough, ‘England and France; a Comparative 
View of the Social Condition of both Countries, 
from the Restoration of Charles the Second to the 

resent Time: to which are now first added, 
marks on Lord Orford’s Letters—the Life of 
the Marquise du Deffand—the Life of Rachael, 
Lady Russell; and ‘‘ Fashionable Friends,” a 
Comedy.’ In these ‘ Miscellanies’ (for by that 
name should they have been called) are to be 
found many keen and correct remarks on society, 
and on men and manners,—with here and there 
a dash of old reading, and every now and then a 
valuable observation or two on the fashion and 
minute details of the age in which Walpole lived. 
They will while away an hour agreeably enough,— 
but will certainly not maintain a literary reputa- 
tion. 

Miss Berry’s last literary undertaking was, a 
vindication of Walpole from the sarcastic, and not 
always correct, character of him drawn by Mr. 
Macaulay in an article in the Edinburgh Review. 
The lady shows her pin-points well, but she is no 
match for the dextrous writer of the Edinburgh, 
—and her defence has little to recommend it 
beyond the motive which induced her to undertake 
it. Of far greater service to Walpole and to litera- 
ture was the publication in 1840, for the first 
time, of the sixty letters which Walpole had ad- 
dressed to herself and her sister. In his late years 
Walpole makes no better appearance than he does 
in his letters to Mary and Agnes. He seems to have 
forgotten the gout and Chatterton, Dr. Kippis 





and the Society of Antiquaries,—and to have 
written like an old man no longer soured by the 
world, but altogether in love with what was good. 
Miss Berry was in her ninetieth year when she 
died,—and survived her younger sister about 
eighteen months. She is said to have felt her 
sister’s loss severely. For a time she was observed 
To muse and take her solitary tea :— 
but she rallied, and continued to cultivate the 
living society of our times,—as well as that 
vanished society which she was as it were the last 
to enjoy, and which she has transmitted in flesh 
and blood to our own times—the society of Wal- 
pole and his friends of Strawberry Hill. 





John Hamilton Reynolds.—The death of Mr. 
Reynolds, which we hurriedly announced last week, 
is another example of roe i promise which the 
necessities or accidents of life wither in the bud. 
It is probable, that to many of our readers Mr. 
Reynolds was not known even by name; yet some 
poems published when he was a mere youth won 
for him words of kindness and encouragement 
from men of established reputation. Byron, in 
a letter to Hodgson, spoke of him as ‘‘a youngster, 
and a clever one :” and he records in his Journal 
of Feb. 20, 1814.—‘‘ Answered—or rather ac- 
knowledged—the receipt of young Reynolds's 
poem, ‘Safié.’ The lad is clever, but much of his 
thoughts are borrowed,—whence, the reviewers 
may find out. I hate discouraging a young one; 
and I think,—though wild and more oriental 
than he would be had he seen the scenes where 
he has placed his tale,—that he has much talent, 
and certainly fire enough.” Mr. Leigh Hunt, 
too, who at that time sat with authority in the 
critical chair of the Examiner, devoted a paper to the 
younger poets—“‘ Shelley, Keats, and Reynolds.” 
We have no opportunity, at the moment, of re- 
ferring to that criticism; but it is no small honour 
now, though it was somewhat mischievous at the 
time, to have been thus associated by one so able 
to form a discriminating judgment. ‘Safié’ was 
soon followed by the ‘ Naiad,’ and other poems, all 
published before the writer was twenty-one— or per- 
haps twenty—years of age. In 1819, when Words- 
worth, encouraged by the growing recognition of 
the public, and the enthusiastic uiadion of his 
then small circle of admirers, announced his ‘Peter 
Bell,’ the very name seemed to foreshadow that 
the work was to be the touchstone of his theory, 
and a test of the sincerity and devotion of his wor- 
shippers. Reynolds, though an admirer of Words- 
worth, had evena strongerrelish fora joke ; andashe 
never then, and rarely afterwards, stopped to weigh 
consequences, he anticipated the genuine publica- 
tion by a Peter Bell of his own, which puzzled and 
perplexed many, and was condemned or laughed at, 
according to the humour of the reader. Right or 
wrong, it is fair to assume that the skit had merit; 
for Coleridge pronounced positively that it was writ- 
ten by Charles Lamb,—and on the ground that no 
other person could have written it. Mr. Reynolds 
had already become a regular contributor to most 
of our periodicals,—the London Magazine, the 
Edinburgh Review, the Retrospective, and subse- 
quently to the Westminster. In every number of 
the London the traces of his light and pleasant 
pen were visible ; and at every social meeting of the 
contributors—which included Charles Lamb, and 
Allan Cunningham, and Carey, the translator of 
Dante, and George Darley, and Hazlitt, and Thos. 
Hood, all gone !—his familiar voice was heard, 
followed by a laugh as by ‘an-echo. John Rey- 
nolds was the ‘ Friend” towhom Keats addressed 
his ‘Robin Hood;’ and that poem was suggested, 
according to our recollection, by one on Sherwood 
Forest, or Bradgate Park, by Reynolds, published 
in the London Magazine. In conjunction with 
him, Hood—who had married his eldest sister— 
published the ‘Odes and Addresses,’ one of the 
earliest works which made Hood known to the 
general public—and to Hood's Comic Annual, 
Reynolds was for years a contributor. Life and 
its duties, however, now drew him aside from 
literature,—and he resolved to devote himself to 
his profession as a solicitor. But he was never 
clearly quit of his old love, nor cordially on with 
the new :—he still contributed occasionally to our 





periodical literature, and some of the earlier 
volumes of the Atheneum were enlivened by his 
pen. This divided duty, however, is rarely suc- 
cessful :—the law spoiled his literature, and his 
love of literature and society interfered with the 
drudging duties of the lawyer. The contest ended 
only with his life. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
Report of the Select Committee on the proposed New 
Charter. 


.THE immediate approach of the time fixed by 
the Senate for considering this Report, obliges me 
again to request your indulgence. My former 
letter (July 31st) was confined to the recommenda-. 
tions of the Report :—-abstaining expressly from 
any discussion of its premises. It was then my 
object, in considering the question to what classes 
the functions of Convocation ought to be entrusted, 
to point out some results of the scheme of the 
Select Committee which had obviously escaped 
their notice, and would require re-consideration, 
I have reason to believe that that object has been 
attained, and that there are now not a few mem- 
bers of the Senate, at one time opposed to our 
admission, who will be prepared to listen to our 
representations with more favour, if some preli- 
minary difficulties can be overcome. I do not 
think that to these gentlemen the premises of the 
Report can be satisfactory ;—and as they cannot be 
accepted by us as presenting the true strength of 
our case, I propose to enter upon their discussion, 
It must be conducted with all frankness :—it shall 
be with all respect. 

The Report is drawn up on the principle of 
denying the claim of the Graduates as matter of 
right, and conceding it as a matter of favour, I 
baie it to have been drawn up in sincerity and 
good faith, and it has increased my confidence in 
an ultimate unison of views, that such concessions 
as the Report proposes should be dictated (as will 
appear immediately) solely by a cordiality of feel- 
ing. If the framers could be brought to see our 
claims in our light, it is difficult to imagine that 
even our scheme of 1849, or their own of 1840, 
would be withheld. 

The Report points out ‘‘three fundamental 
principles” distinguishing the University :—viz., 
the absence from it of religious tests—its depend- 
ence for support upon the public funds—and the 
confinément of its functions to the duties connected 
with examination, teaching being excluded. It 
also notes the absence of complaint respecting the 
performance of those duties, and the difficulty of 
proposing alteration in a ‘‘ system which appears 
to work well.” It observes that at the older 
Universities “the bulk of the Graduates are 
allowed a very small share in the management of 
the affairs,” ‘‘ deeply as they may be affected by 
it.” It draws some other distinctions between 
London and those Universities, and finally recom- 
mends our admission solely on the following 
ground :—‘‘ But we are anxious to meet the wishes 
of the Graduates. We believe that in the present 
petition they are animated by a genuine interest 
in the continued success of the University, and by 
the desire of the personal dignity which is asso- 
ciated with the performance of active and honour- 
able functions in its service. These are sentiments 
which, far from reproving or discountenancing, we 
desire to encourage ; and to which we shall be glad 
to afford a means of tranquil and effective mani- 
festation.” 

Permit me to notice these points in order :— 

1. I do not find in any part of the Report any 
inference adverse to us, drawn from the fact of the 
absence in our University of religious tests. The 
allusion to it in the Report is sufficiently accounted 
for by the difficulty (with all of us) of not alluding, 
in our University discussions, to a principle which 
is uppermost in our minds. I trust I may assume 
that it is not a reason, with the men who compose 
our Senate, for rejecting our petition, that men of 
all creeds will share in the boon. 

2. If the Graduates were now asking that the 
entire management of the University might (as at 
Oxford and Cambridge) at once be given up to 
them, the important extent to which it still 
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annually receives aid from the public purse would 
be pro tanto an argument against them. But they 
do not ask this—and they never have asked any- 
thing approaching to it. They ask only to be 
enabled to give a collective opinion (the value of 
which is to depend on its moral weight); and to 
nominate indirectly a portion of the Senate— 
leaving it to that body itself to decide, in conjunc- 
tion with the Home Office, what portion should be 
so nominated. Thus considered, the facts are in 
our favour. The annual University expenditure 
js 5,000. Of this sum the examination fees now 
supply 1,500/. :—reducing the public grant by so 
much. On the face of the Report, therefore, the 
Graduates are entitled, in respect of this sum, toa 
“share” in the management of the University. 
But this part of the Report raises so serious a ques- 
tion, that I am loth to use the argument. If it be 
true that, after fifteen years’ exertions, the Uni- 
versity has so slight a hold on the country that 
“its existence depends on a grant [of 3,500/.] an- 
nually voted by Parliament,” such a fact seems 
only too conclusive against its present constitution. 
It stands at the head of nearly one hundred of the 
principal educational institutions of the country— 
almost every one of which has proved its hold on 
the affections of some portion of the public, by 
endowments in some cases of even profuse liberality. 
It alone has not received a solitary bequest. 
Rigorously isolated from every institution and 
every individual who can be affected by its pro- 
ceedings, no wonder it cannot command their 
assistance. But the possible withdrawal of the 
grant has been an event more generally contem- 
lated (at least, since the Report of the Public 
ies Committee,) than perhaps the Senate are 
aware ; and, with some means of judgment, what 
may be done by and for the University if it will 
only accept a constitution and appeal to the public, 
I cannot honestly express any great uneasiness, if 
the grant should be withdrawn. 

8. It is said that the older Universities teach, 
but that London only examines. Iam sure that 
the Report does not intentionally meet our claims 
with technicalities ;—but most certainly I should 
have presented the distinction in the opposite form. 
What student at Cambridge looks to the University 
Professor? Who confines himself to the College 
Tutor? The real teaching at Cambridge is per- 
formed by private tutors, chosen by the young 
men on their own responsibility, and not amenable 
as tutors to any College or University authority. 
Now at London, the Colleges really do teach. 
Private tutors are the rare exception. 

But the distinction is probably taken for the 
sake of the inference, that the University has ‘no 
jurisdiction over the student in the affiliated in- 
stitutions.” I must again question the distinction. 
The University Proctor at Cambridge could do 
little if the Colleges did not close their gates. At 
London, the University requires the candidate to 
produce (among others) a certificate from the 
College authorities, of his moral conduct. I doubt 
if at any of the Colleges the discipline is practically 
much less effective than it is at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. Iam sure that at nine out of ten of the 
Arts-Colleges it is far more severe than it is pos- 
sible to attempt at either of those places. I have 
known, indeed, an instance of this certificate being 
refused (at the risk, it was supposed at the time, 
of the loss of the student’s degree,) for conduct 
which could certainly have had no such effect else- 
where. Without, therefore, direct “ jurisdiction,” 
the University possesses, in a very strong degree, 
that influence over the students which it is the 
object of jurisdiction to create. 

The point is stated in the Report with so extreme 
4 conciseness that I am not sure I correctly appre- 
hend it. Understanding it to be intended to dis- 
ting 1ish the case of the older Universities, and so 
to -revent their example from being used as a 
Pp -cedent, I must respectfully submit that accord- 
1 gto the real facts as opposed to the technical 
letter, the point tells in our favour :—and that it 
ought rather to be stated that the University of 
London, like those of Oxford and Cambridge, 
examines the candidates from the Colleges, through 
Whose Professors and Tutors it exercises an effective 
Jurisdiction over the students of each, 





4, It is hardly correct to imply (it is not said in 
terms) that the course of the University has 
hitherto worked satisfactorily, without influences 
unknown to its present constitution, even within the 
sphere to which the Report regards its duties as 
confined. The Colleges, Graduates, and even the 
Students, have remonstrated more than once 
against existing or proposed practices, and have 
originated new suggestions ;—and, in many in- 
stances, with material effect. That they have not 
done so more constantly may as readily be referred 
to the want of organization for that purpose, as to 
their absolute satisfaction ; and it is to supply this 
defect of organization that the present movement 
has arisen and continued so long. But assuming 
that the present constitution has (within its thus 
limited sphere) worked well, it wants securities 
for its continuance. Most of the present Senate 
are the Founders of the University. If their suc- 
cessors do as much for it, it will be the happy 
accident of a good despotism. 

5. The distinction next suggested requires to be 
stated in terms :—-‘‘The older English Universities 
are bodies of great wealth and extensive patronage, 
comprehending many persons of different classes 
entitled to share in their revenues, enjoying their 
social and literary advantages, and resident under 
their jurisdiction. Constitutions, giving to some 
of these classes a part in the government of a cor- 
poration which presides over their moral, and 
social, and intellectual, and, indeed, over their 
pecuniary interests, seem natural and almost 
necessary.” 

The framers of the Report here use the word 
*‘ Universities” in its popular sense, intending 
more especially the Colleges ;—and the language 
of the paragraph is adapted with an obvious accu- 
racy to the argument in hand. It was not neces- 
sary, for instance, to its validity, that the College 
wealth should be styled enormous :—it was enough 
that it is truly “great.” Now I have been 
favoured with returns from many of our Colleges, 
exhibiting their income, expenditure, and general 
arrangements. Every member of the Senate, I 
believe, has seen these returns, and I would re- 
spectfully ask what single word in this carefully 
expressed passage does not apply in an adequate 
degree to the Colleges of the London University ? 

6. It is true that at Oxford and Cambridge the 
power of the body of Graduates is ‘‘ very small.” 
We ask for less. But at Oxford and Cambridge, 
it should be remembered, no one who is not a 
Graduate has any power whatever. And it mate- 
rially weakens the force of the argument here 
presented, that the recommendations of the Oxford 
Commission, both directly and indirectly, go to 
increase the power of Convocation, and to decrease 
that of the Hebdomadal Board. 

I am sure, sir, that the members of the Select 
Committee will not misapprehend the spirit of deep 
respect with which I have thus scrutinized their 
Report. I will add but one word on the policy 
and justice of admitting our claims, and conclude. 
For the policy, I presume our Senators will all 
feel that, to an important extent, they act fidu- 
ciarily for the Colleges and Graduates of the 
University. There are three members of the 
Senate who are also connected with University 
College ;—there are one or two who are interested 
in one or two other of the Colleges. Setting aside 
these, I would ask, is there one member of the 
Senate who has the means of knowing how the 
policy of the Senate on any matter will affect or 
be regarded So one College or any one class of 
Graduates ? e ask to be permitted to give this 
information—leaving the Senate to use it or not 
in its discretion. As to justice, is it right—can 
we be expected to feel satisfaction—when we are 
not only excluded from Oxford and Cambridge, 
but have our interests committed absolutely to a 
body selected chiefly from Oxford and Cambridge 
men? This alone is a grievance. Surely, I do 
not need to quote the pledge of Lord Melbourne’s 
Government, on the faith of which University 
College gave up its University Charter :—‘“‘ It 
should be always kept in mind that what is sought 
on the present occasion is an equality in all respects 
with the ancient Universities.” 

Your necessary limiis require me to leave the 





subject unexhausted. But, in my former letter 
there is an injustice to a section of our Graduates 
which you will allow me to rectify. It was then 
my impression that our M.D. was virtually an 
honorary degree,—it being, as I then expressed it, 
‘* difficult, if not impossible, to exact more from the 
Doctors” than had already been required from the 
Bachelors. Retaining my opinion as to the high 
standing of the M.B., I am satisfied that my con- 
clusion as to the M.D. examination was erroneous, — 
and that that degree is entitled to the same kind of 
position relatively to the M.B. which is accorded 
as between the same degrees in Arts. 
CHARLES JAMES FostER, L.L.D., 
Hon. Sec. Graduates’ Committee. 





EXPEDITION TO CENTRAL AFRICA. 

THE fears which had begun to be entertained 
respecting the fate of Drs. Barth and Overweg 
from the | Bee silence which had succeeded to their 
departure, in 1851, for the mountainous country of 
Borgu, have been happily dispelled by despatches 
and letters received at the Foreign Office and at 
the Prussian Embassy from the adventurous tra- 
vellers. They have hitherto, it is announced, 
escaped all dangers; and are in high health 
and spirits,—making great progress in their ex- 
plorations. — We will borrow from our contem- 
porary the Times some account of their proceed- 
ings since we last introduced them to the notice of 
our readers, —furnished to that paper by Mr. Peter- 
mann,— 


“ The Sheikh of Bornu and his allies sent forth in the 
latter end of 1851 an army to invade the countries situated 
eastward from Lake Tsad, and that army the travellers ac- 
companied, hoping, under their protection, to explore the 
region as far as Borgu and Waldai. At no great distance 
from Lake Tsad, however, they were met by the enemy, de- 
feated, and put to flight so suddenly that Barth and Over- 
weg saved their lives and instruments only by a quick 
retreat. 

“* Having again reached Kuka, they learnt that another 
and a very considerable ghazzia was to be despatched, led 
on by the Vezeer of Bornu himself; but this time it was 
directed against the Sultan of Mandara,—a country to the 
south of Bornu, already known through Major Denham, 
who there met with so narrow an escape on a similar occa- 
sion. The two travellers, however, were not to be discou- 
raged, and set out again with the Bornuese army, which. 
consisted of about 10,000 horse and the same number of foot 
soldiers, with innumerable trains of camels and other beasts 
of burden. On this occasion fhe army was more fortu- 
nate, the enemy retreating as it advanced, and no regular 
battle even ensued. The army—and the travellers with 
them—went a considerable distance beyond Denham's far- 
thest, and were only then stopped by the Serbenel, a very 
considerable river running into the Shary. The ghazzia 
thence returned with a booty of about 5,000 slaves and 10,000 
head of cattle, having been absent two months (December 
1851 and January 1852). The regions visited are described 
as most fertile and rich. 

‘From the end of March to the end of May last Dr. Over- 
weg made a successful journey from Kukain a south-westerly 
direction, and reached to within 150 English miles of Ya- 
coba, the great town of the Fellatahs, while Dr. Barth went 
south-east on a journey to the powerful kingdom of Bag- 
hirmi. On the 15th of August, the date of Overweg’s latest. 
letter, the former had not yet returned from that country 
to rejoin his companion at Kuka, their intention then being 
to push on to the south, towards the Indian Ocean, which 
to reach is their ultimate gowi and the grand object of their 
gigantic journey, and which other three or four years will 
be necessary to bring to a close. I refrain from comment 
upon the geographical results of this highly successful Expe- 
dition; but would, in conclusion, only beg to draw attention 
to one point of great importance as regards commerce and 
civilization. 

“The subject of ascending the Kawara (commonly called 
Niger) is at present once more seriously thought 0 in the 
plan of Lieutenant M‘Leod, R.N., which, there is little 
doubt, is superior to any previous one, and justifies the hope 
of success. If this project be realized, it would be worthy 
of consideration to attempt the further exploration of the 
Tchadda on the same excellent plan. This river, as is well. 
_known, unites with the Kawara not far from its mouth, 
“ which it certainly rivals, if it does not surpass it in mag- 
nificence.” That this immense river—a second Niger—ex- 
tends right into the heart of Inner Africa was conjectured 
some time since, but only last year was this supposition 
corroborated by the actual exploration of Dr. Barth, who, 
in his journey to Adamana, crossed the Benue, a splendid 
river, half a mile broad and ten feet deep, which he ascer- 
tained to be the upper course of the Tchadda. From alk 
that Dr. Barth says in his last, as well as in his previous 
letters, I am inclined to think that the Tchadda will even- 
tually form the natural and most important line from the 
west for spreading commerce and civilization into the very 
heart of Inner Africa, and extinguishing the slave trade by 
extending European influence to the sources of the slave 
supply. The Sheikh of Bornu has repeatedly expressed to 
the two travellers his desire of forming a closer bond of 
friendship with the English for the purpose of establishing 
a peaceful and regular ce, and abolishing the slave 
trade; and the best proof of his sincerity towards the 
English is the kind and generous manner in which he has 
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at all times treated their representatives. The kingdom of 


Adamana, situated in the valley of the upper Tchadda, 
with its pastoral and agricultural population, is spoken 
of as the most beautiful country in Central Africa, and 
assuch may probably become the key to the interior of that 
continent. 

“At present the town of Kano, situated between the 
Kawara and Lake Tsad, is the great mart of the interior ; 
there the English merchandise coming from the north by 
the very tedious and imperfect roads through the Great 
Desert, meets with the American merchandise coming by 
steam up the Kawara from the south, where, as is well 
known, American influence is spreading fast. The Great 
Desert will ever form a natural barrier and prevent the 
establishing of European commerce of any considerable 
magnitude ; it is to the Kawara and the Tchadda, and more 
particularly the latter, that we must look as the means of a 
ready access into the virgin countries and the inexhaustible 
matural wealth of Inner Africa.” 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 








Eruption of Mount Etna. 

Hiruerto I have sent you no report of the an- 
tics of Mongibello,—for they have been so varied 
and capricious that it was impossible to fix the 
attention and give even a general idea of their 
gigantic character. Now, however, that the 
mountain is gradually subsiding into its original 
state of repose, it will be well to give a brief 
sketch of its movements within the last two months. 

Virgil’s description of an eruption might be 
adopted in the present instance to the letter.— 

Sed horrificis juxta tonat tna ruinis : 

Interdumque atram prorumpit ad ethera nubem, 

Turbine f piceo et dente favilla: 

Attollitque globos flammarum, et sidera lambit : 

Interdum scopulos avulsaque viscera montis 

Erigit eructans, liquefactaque saxa sub auras 

Cum gemitu glomerat, fundoque exestuat imo. 
—All the descriptions that I have read, or heard 
from eye-witnesses, have embodied most of the fea- 
tures here so truly and finely painted. Still, in 
the present instance there are many peculiarities 
which call for a more detailed report,—and which 
distinguish the present eruption as. the grandest 
and most terrible that we have had for many 





years. 

Its long duration is the first point which 
strikes us :—for beginning on the night of the 
20th and 21st of August, it has continued with 
greater or less violence down to the present mo- 
ment. The indications of its approaching activity 
were, as usual, the drying up of wells in the neigh- 
bourhood, the duration of most dense clouds of 
white smoke which rose like a vast pine tree, 
hollow rumbling sounds, and three violent shocks, 
as of an earthquake. Shortly after, towards 
the east, two new mouths were opened in the 
site which is known under the name of the 
Valle del Leone. At first only clouds of a 
very fine ash were thrown up; which com- 
pletely covered all the land near the mountain, 
—and quantities of which being taken up still 
higher by an impetuous wind, were carried far 
off into the sea. These, however, were but a 
small instalment of what was to follow. Imme- 
diately afterwards an immense body of lava was 
vomited forth; which precipitating itself down 
the mountain with the violence of a torrent, 
divided into three streams. One of these flowed in 
the direction of Zaffarana—another in the direction 
of the Comune of Giarra, more particularly on an 
estate called Milo, near Giarra. To give an idea of 
the immense quantity of liquid fire that was thrown 
out, official statements describe this river of lava 
as being two miles in breadth at the greatest, and 
ten palms in depth,—whilst the rapidity with 
which it moved was such as to cover in one hour 
a space of not less than 160 palms in extent. It 
seems, that in a very short time, in consequence of 
the increasing strength of the eruption, the new 
mouths were broken up so as to form one only;— 
from which masses of rock and cinder were thrown 
into the air toa great height, and falling on the 
wide extent of country round, carried with them 
the most fearful ruin. The utmost intensity of the 
eruption perhaps took place on the 25th, 29th, and 
30th of August, and on the 4thof September. The 
rumbling subterraneous thunders were then inces- 
sant,—as was also the shaking of the ground. To 
this add the clouds of smoke and flame which 
rested like an imperial diadem on the summit—and 
your readers may form some faint idea of the 





magnificent and awful spectacle which Etna on those 
days presented. 

The accidents of the land, and the greater 
or less quantity of materials thrown out of 
the mountain, produced a great variety in 
the course of the streams of lava. Sometimes they 
appeared to drag their slow length along,—some- 
times to precipitate themselves with threatening 
violence, expanding widely till they covered vast 
spaces of land, or twisting and twining into the most 
capricious sinuosities, and according to the varying 
rapidity of their movements varying their depth 
and extent. On the 22nd of August the running 
lava is stated to have been 18 palms deep,—whilst 
on the 30th it had increased to 240 palms in some 
places. On the 31st of August the eruption still 
continued very violent. The lava advancing on 
the village of Ballo, completely swallowed up 
several houses on that day, as also the road which 
divides it from Zaffarana. During the next two 
days it diminished in power, and hopes were en- 
tertained that one or two neighbouring villages 
might be saved. On the 4th of September, how- 
ever, it again burst forth with unusual fury— 
thundering—shaking—and vomiting forth new 
matter in the direction of Milo. Thus the mountain 
continued its activity with greater or less violence 
throughout the whole month. If the lava flowed 
in smaller quantity, denser clouds of smoke arose, 
and a greater quantity of ashes and sand were 
thrown out. During the month of October much 
activity was manifested, though greater hopes 
were entertained that the eruptions might soon 
cease,—and indeed, now we may say that nothing 
more is to be apprehended. 

The damage, however, that has been inflicted on 
the poor inhabitants is a sad fact, which it is difficult 
to estimate:—for the course of the lava lay through 
a country of extraordinary fertility, and abound- 
ing in every species of vegetation. Had no- 
thing but ashes been thrown out, all the saints 
in the calender would have been festeggiati, 
for nothing is so productive of fertility as volcanic 
ashes; but what can make any impression on large 
masses of indurated lava but the slow operation of 
the elements, or what root for centuries will ever 
be able to pierce it except the prickly pear? The 
sufferings and losses of the people have been in- 
deed most severe,—and painful were the scenes 
which were witnessed by many a curious traveller. 
In the neighbourhood of Zaffarana, which has 
suffered the most, the inhabitants at the very 
commencement of the eruption fled from their 
homes,—and despairing of everentering them again, 
tore away the wood from the roofs and the door- 
ways in order to erect some temporary cabins on a 
securer site. In the cellars, the wine which is the 
great article of produce of the soil, and almost the 
only resource of the inhabitants, was madly thrown 
about and nearly entirely lost, —from the wells, such 
water as remained was drawn off to prevent new 
disasters:—so that, a country once smiling with 
beauty and teeming with abundance was in a 
few hours reduced to a mass of ruins, and, like 
decrepid old age, seemed to be awaiting the ap- 
proach of the last fell Destroyer. The calcula- 
tions of the poor people were but too sure :—for 
shortly the whole district, glowing with the pur- 
ple grape and every species of fruit, was swallowed 
up by the sea of fire,—and the labour of years dis- 
appeared in a moment. 

Those who have witnessed an eruption have 
been always struck with the apparent sympathy of 
the vegetable world with the surrounding ruin. 
As the lava approaches trees, they shrink and 
tremble, and send forth sounds as if they were sen- 
sible of extreme suffering,—and then, swaying back- 
wards and forwards, yield to the power of the re- 
morseless enemy. Such incidents of course, were 
not unobserved during the recent eruption ; and in 
minds highly excited by the grandeur and terrors 
of the scene, and more susceptible than usual of 
impressions, they added not a little to the tragic 
character of the event. 

Of course, every man, woman, and child who 
could go down, has been to visit Mongibello in all 





his grandeur;—and we have had the usual quan- 
tum of personal adventures and _hair-breadth 


escapes. One and the same, however, has been | 


the impression of all,—that he who has not seen a 
volcanic eruption has yet to see the grandest and 
most terrific object that nature can present, 

I conclude this letter with a short description 
of the scene as I received it from a friend— 

‘After much struggling and falling, we at 
length reached the foot of a steep and rugged hill, 
soon after midnight,—and there first we caught a 
glimpse of the eruption, though of our proximity 
we had been some time before convineed by the 
roaring and the tremulous movements of the 
mountain. An hour's climbing brought us to the 
summit of this hill, which was composed of rock 
and large blocks of lava; and no easy matter wag 
the ascent, as we had to use both hands and feet, 
and occasionally were obliged to assist each other 
up. When, however, we had gained the summit, 
which was barely large enough to afford our 
standing room, the grandeur of the scene was 
as no mind can conceive, no tongue describe. On 
our right, at about the distance of a quarter of a 
mile, and towering far above us, was an enormous 
hill of red-hot rock and half-molten lava, from 
which, at about our level, issued liquid lava, which 
descending in a stream of about 60 feet in width, 
precipitated itself into a lake of fire far below us, 
Facing us was a dark, stern-looking cliff, from 
which arose immense clouds of smoke and s 
ofa deep reddish colour, to twice the height of the 
mountain,—and which, as the sheet and forked 
lightning played upon them, incessantly assumed 
a great variety of hues. At intervals, huge 
blocks of rock, some as large as a small cot 
and of a white heat, were projected high into the 
air with great violence, preceded and followed by 
thunder and deep rumblings, and accompanied by 
showers of steam and ashes. I never witnessed 
any thing so awful in my life; and as the thunder 
pealed high above our heads, and stones were fall- 
ing all around us, you will readily admit that there 
was some ground for fear.—Indeed, we quickly 
changed our position.—On our left, at about the 
distance of halfa mile, and near the bottom of a 
very deep ravine, was another mass of fire, from 
which issued a stream of lava. This also threw 
out large quantities of stone, accompanied by a 
loud hissing and crackling noise. Perhaps the 
depth of this ravine below us might have been 
1,000 feet. While watching it, we perceived three 
jets of lava break forth from the rocks above the 
large stream ; and nearly at the same time three 
others broke forth from the face of the cliffs out- 
side the old crater,—whilst clouds of remarkably 
fine ashes were continually pouring down upon us, 
annoying and nearly blinding us. One other ele- 
ment of grandeur I mention, and then I have done. 
During the whole time we stood there, there 
raged such a storm of wind that we were obliged 
to cling to one another, and sometimes to throw 
ourselves on the ground. 

«« But. my head is dizzy,—confounded with what 
I have seen and heard. You may compare it to 
anything you like :—the day of Judgment, the de- 
struction of the world,—anything visible or in- 
visible. I who have seen it retain nothing but 
one grand general impression of terror and gran- 
deur,—made up of fire and smoke, and darkness, 
and thunder and lightning, and as of a ruined 
world opening at a hundred points and spouting 
liquid fire.” H. W. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

In anticipation of our ordinary report of the 
meeting of the Society of Antiquaries on Thursday 
evening,—at which Mr. Lott brought forward his 
motion for rescinding the lately adopted statute m 
favour of the two-guinea subscription,—we have 
the satisfaction to announce, that Mr. Drake's 
amendment was carried inafull house. This amend- 
ment declared it to be inexpedient to discuss the 
new laws until they shall have had a fair trial,— 
so that the cause of high price was lost without 
coming to the honour of a direct vote.—The oppo 
sition, we are bound to say, was conducted by 
some of the Fellows in a taste and spirit very Te 
prehensible. Even a zeal which is eager enoug 
to forget figures and defy logic might, we submit, 
have stopped short of the use of terms such as were 
employed in the discussion of Thursday night. 
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But men like Mr. Pettigrew throw their words 
about, careless whom they hit or whom they miss, 
so that there be hubbub enough ; and often find, as 
be did on Thursday night, that language is a two- 
sword,—a weapon very dangerous to the 
wielder when in unskilful hands.— Speaking of 
Mr. Pettigrew,—we have a little matter to 
gettle with that gentleman on our own account. 
In the new edition which, as we mentioned 
last week, he has issued of his pamphlet on the 
subject of the ‘ War of the Antiquaries,’ there 
isa passage which—though we did not then choose 
to interrupt our argument for its sake—we must 
pot finally pass over without the notice it deserves. 
“There is,” says Mr. Pettigrew, ‘‘onething more 
essential than all, and that is, avoiding communi- 
cation witb, or placing in a + ry, ae oe position, 
those members of the press who, having the power 
of writing anonymously, have not hesitated to 
make their organ the instrument of personal abuse, 
directed against those from whom they chance to 
differ in opinion, or who may not be found favour- 
able to their views, or adverse to their objects and 
.’—The point of the paragraph thus mali- 
ciously charged Mr. Pettigrew directs against 
ourselves, in a note—wherein his readers are in- 
formed that the ‘‘ organ” above alluded to is, the 
Atheneum.—Our readers already know, that Mr. 
Pettigrew is far from being strong on the ground 
of logic, —and they have good evidence here that 
he is, if possible, yet weaker in the matter of syn- 
tax. The intricaciesand involvements of a passage 
like the above might have been purposely contrived 
to hide himself in from any answer which we 
might be disposed to give,—and if Mr. Pettigrew 
were skilful in taking advantage of his own blun- 
dering, he might easily present himself at some 
other issue out of the paragraph than that at which 
weawait him. But through the structural con- 
fusion of his sentences we can hunt out his mean- 
ing surely enough, by the strong scent of the 
quimus of which we have had former experience, 
—and with it we must deal as our lawful game,— 
We presume, it cannot be considered unfair to sup- 
pose, that a gentleman whoattributes literary immo- 
tality wholesale, and quite as a matter of course, 
founds his right to do so on his own conscious prac- 
tice :—but if this be so, we must tell Mr. Pettigrew 
thatthe Atheneeumshall not march through Coventry 
in his moral corps. We beg to assure him, that the 
Atheneum is the “‘ organ” of principles—not par- 
ties,—and that no gentleman, or body of gentle- 
men, has power to sway it to his or their pur- 
poses,—or in the slightest degree to influence its 
opinions, excepting by means of the principles 
which they employ. We beg further to inform Mr. 
Pettigrew that the gentlemen at whom it is pro- 
bable that he points as ‘‘ members of the press,” 
amongst the Antiquaries, are the very last who 
would expect to make the Atheneum their organ, — 
and we believe the very last who would care to 
have the Atheneum for an ally if they thought it 
a journal with which they coud so tamper. The 
Athencewm, we assure Mr. Pettigrew, is an “organ” 
which plays its own tunes :—and though all this 
may be unintelligible to Mr. Pettigrew, it is not 
useless that we should state it for the information 
of his more clear-sighted friends. 

It is not often that poetical notices are to be 
found in that dry, matter-of-fact, twice-a-week 
paper, the London Gazette,—but it so happens that 
the Gazette of last week is unusually poetical. Her 
Majesty’s Ministers have taken up Shakspeare’s 
House,—and the Solicitor of the Board of Works 
gives notice in the usual official organ for such no- 
tices, the London Gazette, “‘ that application is in- 
tended to be made to Parliament in the next Ses- 
sion for an Act to vest in the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings, and 

eir successors, certain messuages, tenements, and 
hereditaments, situate in Henley Street, in the 
borough of Stratford-upon-Avon, in the county of 
Warwick (a certain portion whereof is commonly 
called or known by the name of ‘Shakspeare’s 
House, upon trust to provide for the care and pre- 
servation of the said portion known as ‘ Shak- 
Speare’s House,’ and to permit the public to have 
access thereto at such times, subject to such con- 





said Commissioners may from time to time pre- 
scribe.” It is further intended to empower the 
Commissioners ‘‘ to pull down certain other por- 
tions of the said premises, and to demise or let the 
materials of the portions to be pulled down, and to 
receive the proceeds thereof, and also the rents 
and profits of the portions let, or to be let, and to 
apply the same, and also such monies as may from 
time to time be appropriated by Parliament for the 
urposes aforesaid.”—Should this Act pass the 
islature, lasting thanks will be due to Lord 
John Manners for his services in settling a national 
property on the British nation.—The pulling down, 
we may add, will not include any portion of ‘‘Shak- 
speare’s House.” It has for its object the isolation 
of the “House,” and its protection against fire. 
The papers this week contain a curious exempli- 
fication of the comparative appreciation of public 
services bestowed by the public. A Committee has 
been in existence for twenty years for the purpose 
of erecting a monument in Westminster Abbey to 
the memory of Sir James Mackintosh,—and after 
twenty years’ exertion, all that Lord Lansdowne 
and Lords John Russell and Mahon, Mr. Hallam, 
Mr. Macaulay, and Mr. Rogers can, with their 
own liberal subscriptions, induce people to sub- 
scribe is about 550/.,—little more than one of 
the thirteen sums of 5007. put down during the 
present week by noblemen and gentlemen for 
the Wellington College. There isa lesson to 
be read in this subscription. It was got up in a 
drawing-room at first,—and never got much be- 
yond the hall-door of Lansdowne House. To 
revive such a subscription for a man, however 
famous, who has been many years dead, seems 
nearly a hopeless matter. How the single sub- 
scription for the dead Nelson flagged some fifteen 
years since, —and how liberally subscriptions flowed 
in at the same time for at least five statues for the 
then living Wellington ! 
In our notice, last week, of Miss O’Connell’s 
‘Excursions in Ireland,’ we hazarded a conjecture, 
from internal evidence, that the writer was one of the 


nieces of the late Daniel O’Connell,—but referred | 


to an assertion which we had seen in an Irish 
paper, the Cork Examiner, which denied, in some- 
what strong terms, that the book was by any 
member of that family. We have Mr. Bentley's 
assurance that our conjecture was right,—that the 
work is by a niece of the late Daniel O'Connell. 

A vacancy having occurred in the Prussian 
“Order of Merit ” by the death of the poet Moore, 
the cross has been given by King Frederick- William 
to our distinguished countrymanand correspondent, 
Col. Rawlinson—at the recommendation, as the 
custom is in this literary and scientific Order of 
Knighthood, of the Berlin Royal Academy. 

It has often been complained that the Medical 
Examinations which candidates for a licence to 
practise medicine have to undergo are not suf- 
ficiently practical;—that in fact they are examined 
on any thing rather than that which is to be the 
object of their lives—disease at the bed side. 
Men ignorant of the symptoms of disease have 
obtained the highest honours of our medical col- 
leges,—whilst those perfectly cognizant of the 
practical part of their profession have been refused 
a licence to practise. We are glad to find, that 
the London University has at length set the ex- 
ample of making a part of their examination prac- 
tical. To prevent the possibility of patients being 
seen previously by the candidates at the public 
London Hospitals, a ward has been selected at the 
Fever Hospital in Islington,—and persons labour- 
ing under various diseases are placed in this ward, 
and the candidates for licence required to ex- 
amine and prescribe for them under the inspec- 
tion of the examiners of the University. The ex- 
aminers, we understand, attach great importance 
to this part of the examination,—and we think 
rightly. The only test of a man’s fitness to prac- 
tise the medical profession is, surely, the ability 
which he possesses to apply his knowledge to the 
discovery and cure of disease. In the absence of 
such test, it is almost frightful to think how many 
young men have been sent out to practise medi- 
cine with the whole practical part of their profes- 
sion to learn empirically in the course of their 


ditions, and under such rules and regulations as the | practice. 





: lhl breakfast was given, on the 17th instant, by 


the promoters of cheap international postage, at 
the house of the Society of Arts, in John Street, 
Adelphi,—Lord Granville, the President of the 
Association, being in the chair. There were present 
a large number of members of Parliament, and 
between thirty and forty deputies from the various 
Chambers of Commerce and other commercial as- 
sociations throughout the kingdom. The proceed- 
ings and pians of the Association were explained 
by its President, Lord Granville, Sir J. Burgoyne, 
and Mr. Cole. Mr. Hume warmly advocated the 
adoption of a Penny Postage for the Colonies,— 
and quoted the opinion of Sir Robert Peel in its 
favour, as given to him a day or two before 
Sir Rebert quitted office. The scientific world 
was represented by Lord Wrottesley, chairman of 
the Parliamentary Committee of the British Asso- 
ciation, and by Sir Roderick Murchison—and the 
Association for the Amendment of the Law by 
the Earl of Harrowby. 

The Oxford papers mention that a Society for 
Debates on the subject of University Reform has 
recently been formed among the tutors and Masters 
in that University. 

In the Court of Queen’s Bench a decision has 
this week been rendered by Lord Campbell which 
is important for the principles that it consecrates 
and the terms in which it states them,—and car- 
ries strongly to English hearts that sense of per- 
sonal freedom whose value is more profoundly felt 
because of all that is going forward in most of the 
nations around. General Sir Charles Napier had 
applied to the Court for leave to file a criminal 
information against Mr. Murray, as proprietor, 
printer, and publisher of the Quarterly Review,— 
in respect of an article in that periodical which Sir 
Charles alleged to contain a libel on his character. 
—We will give the Chief Justice’s own words.— 

* Lord Campbell was of opinion that the Court could 

not interfere in this ease. If there had been any passage 
written with the intention of calumniating Sir Charles 
Napier, their Lordships would undoubtedly have extended 
to him the protection of the Court. But he could find no- 
thing showing such an intention. The article seemed to 
him to be an historical essay, turning on a disputed point 
as to whether the Ameers of Scinde were harshly treated or 
not. On that point of course the Court could say nothing. 
It would be, in fact, encroaching on the liberty of the press 
if their Lordships said a criminal information should issue 
under these circumstances. Whatever might be the case 
elsewhere, we in England possessed a free press, which he 
trusted would ever continue to discuss every question of 
history, as well modern as ancient, without apprehending 
applications like that before the Court. It was true that in 
times when the law of libel was yet unsettled, or settled at 
best in a vexatious and tyrannical manner, it was a libel to 
accuse any officer of the Crown of incompetency; but that 
doctrine was long since exploded, and now there was no 
impropriety in questioning the capability of any public 
functionary to discharge his duty.” 
—These are golden doctrines,—the fruits of long 
struggle :—and such as we trust never to see risked 
on that sea of anarchy which has engulfed all that 
was noble or hopeful in France,—and rendered 
back out of its waves, for the punishment of those 
who stirred them—more hideous for the grave in 
which it had been laid—the buried Despotism of 
the past. 

The appearance of eminent political personages 
on the platforms of our Literary and Mechanics’ 
Institutions is becoming a fact so common as to 
lose the gloss of novelty, —gaining something 
better. We see by the papers that Sir Alexander 
Cockburn, the Attorney-General to the late 
Government, is about to deliver a course of 
lectures to the members of the Southampton 
Polytechnic Institution,—a social fact scarcely less 
noticeable than the appearance of the late Premier 
at a similar institution in Leeds; because, of all 
men living, the men of abstracts and precedents 
have been the last to recognize social and intel- 
lectual rights in the million. It is an incontestable 
sign of a progress in society when we see the suc- 
cessor of a Mansfield and an Eldon forgetting for 
a moment the technicalities of his calling in order 
to instruct the many, by gratuitous lectures, in a 
distant provincial town.—The Earl of Carlisle— 
who enjoys the honourable distinction of having 
introduced this worthy practice amongst men of 
rank and station—is about to read a paper to the 
members of the Sheffield Mechanics’ Institute, on 
the writings of the poet Gray.—It has also been 
announced, that the Duke of Neweastle has pro- 
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mised to deliver a lecture at the Mechanics’ 
Institute lately established in the town of Worksop. 

A company is forming for the purpose of drain- 
ing Lake Fucino, and restoring the Claudius 
Canal. The prospects of return for the invest- 
ment consist in the land thus to be recovered, and 
the antiquities likely to be found ; for Lake Fucino, 
in consequence of its ceasing to discharge its waters, 
has submerged several towns and dwellings on its 
banks. The engineer of the scheme is Mr. Charles 
Hutton Gregory, son of the celebrated Olinthus 
Gregory. 

In the almost absolute dearth of literary intelli- 
gence in France, the press of that country is busy 
with the project of a collection of ‘‘ The Works of 
the Emperor Napoleon I.” to be completed in 
thirty-five folio volumes. According to the pros- 
pectus, this national work is to be the Koran of the 
new era of France,—and is important not only 





in a literary and historical sense, but as a machine 
and an interpreter of Government. What this 
testament—‘“‘ presented by France to Europe”— | 


is to consist of, no one seems as yet able to ex- | 


| there given were certain morals which it would | 


information necessary for their studies. Berlin 
has long been famous for its statistics. The mili- 
tary returns there published are a model for 
Europe,—and the official report on a Prussian 
campaign is one of the most valuable documents 
that can fall into the hands of a military historian. 
Von Reden has a great and well-earned reputation 
in this line, but even he must now vail his head 
before the all-statistical Herr Hiibner. 

Our attention has been drawn to an erroneous 
statement copied into our columns last month 
from the Jurors’ Report,—which we may take 
the present opportunity to correct. The Report 





made by the jurors on this department of the | 
Great Exhibition contains a goodly array of | 
facts bearing on the past history and present | 
condition of the typographic arts in this and | 
other countries. When this document came 
into our hands, it occurred to us on reading 


it that underlying the mere facts of the case as 


be useful to point out. While doing this, it did 
not strike us as being necessary to verify each se- | 
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SOCIETIES. 

GEOGRAPHICAL.—Nov. 22.—Sir R.I. Murchison 
in the chair. Fifteen new members were elected, 
Capt. Inglefield, R.N., read a paper ‘ On his recent 
Voyage to the Arctic Regions in Search of Sir 
John Franklin.’ Our readers will remember, that 
the Isabel screw steamer, 140 tons, had originally 
been fitted out by Lady Franklin, assisted to some 
extent by the President and Fellows of this Society; 
and her Ladyship’s original plan of sending the ves. 
sel round by Behring’s Straits not being able to 
be carried into effect, she had offered the ship to 
the Admiralty as an addition to the Expedition 
which was fitted out by the Government for the 
exploration of the Northern Seas. This proposal 
was declined ; and her Ladyship then offered to give 
the vessel to any competent person who would con. 
vey to Sir Edward Belcher the ample supply of pro- 
visions and stores which had been placed in her. 
Capt. Inglefield accepted the offer, —undertaking 
the further equipment of the vessel, the wages 


plain. Napoleon’s known letters, speeches, and | parate fact in a Report drawn up by a Jury spe- | of the crew, and other charges, for which he was 
dictations will clearly not fill thirty-five folio | cially appointed to compose the document on the i to be compensated on his return to England by 
volumes. But we have already an idea how the ground of their special knowledge of the subject in | the sale of the ship. He had first proposed to go 
Book of Napoleon is likely to be made up. It is | hand,—-and, in illustration of our argument, we | by the route proposed by Mr. Petermann, by Spitz. 


whispered about in Paris that since December, | 
1848, Louis Napoleon has discovered an immense | 
mass of his uncle’s writings, —so that, it is promised | 
that the new publication will contain a complete 
exposition of Napoleonic institutions, of the re- ' 
sources of the Empire, and of the future career of 
the dynasty! From this statement it would seem, 
that the dead Emperor is to be to the living one | 
what the angel was to Mohammed. When any- | 
thing goes wrong with the new dynasty, what 
more easy than to bring out a new testament from 
the Emperor ’—Truly, the times seem running in 

strange cycles lately. On one side we see Crystal _ 
Palaces rising up, railways and telegraphs, cheap 

postage, and multiplied intellectual activities, —on 

the other side—contemporaneous and co existing— ' 
ignorance, servility, and superstition worthy of 

the sixth century. Could we imagine this moral 

contradiction other than a passing nightmare, cer- | 
tain to vanish with the returning daylight, the | 
present aspect of things, intellectual and literary, | 
-on the continent of Europe would be sad in the | 
extreme. 

A sale of the late Baron de Tremont’s large col- 
lection of autographs and historical antiquities is | 
to commence on the 9th of next month in Paris, 
and is expected to last a fortnight. A false report | 
has beencurrent in France and elsewhere as to the | 
disposition of these historical treasures. It has 
—— been asserted, that they were bequeathed 

y their owner to the Bibliotheque Nationale ; but 
it now turns out, that the bulk of the late Baron’s 
fortune has been left to certain charities, and it is 
on behalf of these institutions that the sale is 
announced.—Among the autographs there, is a 
series of letters from all the Kings of France since 
Louis the Seventh. 

A remarkable instance of the power of a single 
person earnestly working out one idea to compete 
with governing bodies in the collection of data, is 
furnished by the success of Herr Otto Hiibner, of 
Berlin. This indefatigable statist has been for 
some time past in communication with the heads 
of departments in the several European and other 
States for the purpose of giving and receiving 
statistical information,—receiving it for use in his 
£ Collection of Tariffs of all Nations,’ his ‘ Statis- 
tical Survey,’ printed on a single sheet, or his 
*Statistical Annuary.’ By the perfection of his 
arrangements, Herr Hiibner is stated to be now 
able to supply Governments with tabular infor- 
mation respecting other countries more expe- 
ditiously than it can be got by them through 
diplomatic agency, — and thus to give them 
a motive for keeping him well informed so 
far as the official returns of each are concerned, 
Our own Board of Trade is said to have furnished 
him with most copious and valuable papers. By 
this and similar arrangements, Herr Hiibner has 
been able to form what may be termed a central 
archive of reference,—which he very courteously 
puts at the service of scientific men in search of 








ante, p. 1093] lies in these words from the Jurors’ 


; office of the Vatican.” 


quoted the facts as we found them there stated. 
The error thus transferred to our columns [see 





Report :—‘‘ The Popes Sixtus V., Leo X., and | 
Clement XIV. founded the celebrated printing- 
This statement is erro- | 
neous in more than one particular,—the Popes 
being here out of chronological order, and the 
actual reigns being far apart. The mis-statement | 
rests with the Jurors,—and we must leave these | 
gentlemen to correct it as they can in the proper 
place. Their error in no degree affects our argu- 
ment, or touches the moral that we sought to draw 
from the singular inactivity of the Italian press in | 
our generation as compared against its great 
achievements in former times. But it may be use- 
ful to refer to it here,—as well for the sake of literal | 
exactness in our own columns as for the benefit of 
those who should see to its correction elsewhere. 





THE LYING IN STATE, WALMER CASTLE, and THE 
DUKE'S CHAMBER, are now added to the Diorama THE 
LIFE of WELLINGTON (as exhibited before Her Majesty, the 
Royal rout and the late Duke), being the only complete illus- 
tration of H 3 GRACE’S MILITARY CAREER ever exhibited. 
Daily, at Three and Eight o’clock.—Admission, 1s., 28. 6d., and 38. 

GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. 


THE GOLD FIELDS OF AUSTRALIA.—This NEW 
MOVING PANORAMA, Painted, from Sketches made upon 
the spot, by J. 8. Prout, Member of the New Society ot 
Painters in Water Colours, is EXHIBITED daily at 309, Kegent 
Street, next the Polytechnic. Among the Se Scenes are 
Plymouth Sound — Madeira — Cape of Good Hope—South Sea 
Whale Fishing—Melbourne—Geelong—The Road to the Diggings 
—Mount Alexander—Sydney—The Blue Mountains—Summer-hill 
Creek ge eh meg of Gold Diggers by Moonlight.— 
Admission, 1s. ; Central Seats, 2s.; Gallery, 6d. At Three and 
Eight o’clock.—The Descriptive Lecture is given by Mr. Prout. 





.GREAT GLOBE.— Mr. WYLD'S large MODEL OF THE 
EARTH, also of the ARCTIC REGIONS, in Leicester Square, 
open from 10 a.m. until 10 p.m. Lectures cE? upon every subject 
of Geographical Science. A Collection of Models and aes for 
reference.—Admission, 18. ; Schools, Half-price. 





Mr. ALBERT SMITH has the honour to announce, that his 
ASCENT OF MOUNT BLANC will RE-OPEN for the Winter 
Season, with several additions and improvements, on MONDAY 
EVENING, the 29th inst., in the Large Room of the EGYPTIAN 
HALL. During the recess, separate entrances have been made to 
the Area and Gallery ; the ventilation has been especially attended | 
to, and the room decorated in an entirely novel and characteristic 
manner, All the views have been retouched, and the latest changes | 
in the localities up to the last month carefully introduced. The | 
commencement of the ascent has been greatly extended, and now 
contains new views of the Pélerins, the Wood, the dangerous 
path from the base of the Aiguille du Midi to the upper moraine | 
of the Glacier des Boissons ; and the arrival at the Pierre Al’Echelle. | 
There has also been added, a view of the Halt on the summit of 
Mount Blanc, with the peaks of the Bernese and Central Alps; | 
the covered Bridge over the Drance at Martigny ; the Gardens of | 
the Palais Royal by night ; the magnificent pass of the Téte Noire, 
between Chamouni and the Vallais, from the granite gallery below 
the hotel, and overlooking the Valley of Trient ; and a very faith- 
ful view of Chamouni, taken from Eisenkramer's belvidere, during 
the inundation of the 17th of September last, when the Arve 
carried away the baths of the Hdtel de l'Union, and the foot-bridge 
at the Hotel de Londres. The whole ofthe illustrationsare painted 
7 Mr. William Beverly. The proscenium represents a Swiss 

halet of the actual size, built after a model made ex mony A 
Kehrli of Chamouni. The flowers and Alpine heaths have been 
furnished by the Maison Prévost-Wenzcl, Kue St. Dénis ; and the 
fountains and novel es arrangements by Leclere, of the Boulevard 
Poissoniéere, Paris. The Doors will be opened at Half-past Seven, 
and the lecture commence punctually at Eight o’cluck.—Prices of 
admission: Stalls, (Numbered and Reserved, which can be taken 
in advance from the Plan at the Hall, every day from 11 to 4,) 3, 
it is respectfully intimated that no Bonnets can be allowed in 
the Stalls. Area of the Hall, 2s.; Gallery 1s. Children: Stalls 
2s,; Area, ls. A Private Box,to hold Three Persons, may be had 
on early application, price Half-a-Guinea: with an extra chair 14s. 

EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 














bergen ; but by the advice of his friends he had 
relinquished the idea, as unsafe for a single vessel, 
and turned his attention to the northern Sounds 
at the head of Baffin’s Bay, hitherto unexplored, 
and, indeed, only named as seen from a distance 
of fifty to sixty miles, Failing in his attempt to 
reach Smith’s or Jones’s Sound, he pro 

visiting Beechey Island, the depot of Sir Edward 
Belcher’s squadron, and making offer of his surplus 
stores, in compliance with Lady Franklin’s original 
intention ; and failing that again, to make search 
for the crews of the berg-borne ships along the 
western coast of Baffin’s Bay and Labrador.—Capt. 
Inglefield having briefly narrated these facts, said, 
that he sailed from the Thames on the 6th of 
July last, and from Peterhead on the 10th of the 
same month. Leaving Upernavick on the 16th 
of August, where he obtained dogs for sledges, 
he pressed forward in the direction of Cape York, 
taking observations whenever practicable. In 
sailing and steaming through that archipelago of 
islands, numbers of icebergs of vast dimensions 
were encountered, which were ever and anon 
splitting with the roar of a thousand cannon, 
and sending from their reeling bases a swell that 
was sometimes perceptible at an incredible dis- 
tance. Here, a great quantity of drifting sea- 
weed was seen. Passing the crimson cliffs, 
alluded to by Sir John Ross, there were counted 
during the day from the crow’s-nest 180 icebergs, 
many of them of gigantic proportions. He then 
proceeded to Cape Athol; and on the 23rd he paid 
a visit to Ominack, the spot named by Adam Beck 
as that on which Capt. Franklin and his crew had 
been murdered, and at which place he said their 
bones would be found buried in a cairn. He ac- 
cordingly landed, and closely examined the place ; 
but no traces of anything European could be found, 
but a piece of handkerchief, a piece of rope, a piece 
of iron hoop, and a nail on which the Queen’s arms 
had been impressed,—and these articles had no 
doubt been left by her Majesty’s ship North Star, 
which had wintered near to this spot. He (the 


| gallant captain) found an ugly cairn upwards of six 


feet high, and covered with heavy stones. His 
desire to view the contents was much whetted by 
the fact that on removing the upper stones 4 
quantity of bones were found. The cairn was 
soon levelled to the base, and the earth dug out to 
a foot depth through the frozen soil; but great was 
his satisfaction at finding, on the authority of 
the naturalists, that the bones were those of the 
whale, the walrus, and of different fishes, —and 
that there was nothing like those of any human 
being. He was consequently satisfied beyond 
all doubt that there was no truth whatever in the 
statement of Adam Beck, and that no such fate as 
he had related had befallen their missing country- 
men. On the shores of Whale Sound he founda 


number of natives, who on seeing the crew in- 
dulged in immoderate laughter, and expressed 
the utmost astonishment at their clothing. They 
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had evidently never seen Europeans before, but 
they soon became friendly, and many of the small 
articles that lay on the table were purchased of 
them; the most singular of these was perhaps a 
vessel called a pot-stone, which they used to melt 
their blubber in. These vessels are hollowed out of 
solid stones by means of a harderkind of stone, and 
the formation of one is a work requiring immense 
timeandlabour. Notwithstanding that he left Eng- 
land three months later than the Expedition of last 
ear, Capt. Inglefield had succeeded in reaching a 
higher latitude than had been attained in previous 
yoyages, and he had explored and laid down 600 
miles of new coast line,—determining also that the 
entrance into Whale Sound was a great strait 
sing, he believed, into the Arctic basin, and 
thus apparently defining Greenland as an island. 
At the entrance of this strait he had discovered a 
duster of islands, which he had rapidly surveyed, 
and laid down upon his chart. To this strait he 
had given the name of Murchison’s Straits, and the 
incipal island he had called Northumberland 
feland. Leaving this Sound, as it had hitherto 
been termed, he sailed northward in the direction 
of Smith’s Sound, and there found a great extent 
of sea stretching far before him. On the 27th of 
August, at 2 P.M., he attained the latitude of 
78°35’ (nearly 120 miles farther north than any 
former voyagers). He was then in a great sea, the 
entrance of which was thirty-five miles across, only 
partially encumbered with ice, and which, upon 
the eastern shore, seemed perfectly navigable. 
He had thus, he believed, entered the great Polar 
Basin, and he thought that he would have been 
able to push through in the direction of Behring’s 
Strait had not a gale arisen which fairly blew him 
out of it, and defied his utmost efforts ; for the small 
high-pressure engine with which the Isabel was 
fitted was only equal to pushing forward the 
vessel in calms or light winds. After some hours 
ef great exertion, he was providentially released 
from the ice which had surrounded him; and 
then, after closely examining the western shore, he 
entered Jones’s Sound on the 30th of August. 
Here he penetrated to longitude 84°, and found at 
this point that the north coast suddenly trended 
away to the north-west, whilst the southern shore 
continued westerly as far as the eye could reach; 
but no land could be distinguished at the bottom 
of the sound, nor could any trace of the missing Ex- 
pedition be discovered. On the 1st of September 
he sailed from Jones’s Sound with the intention of 
communicating with the squadron of Sir Edward 
Belcher. He reached Beechey Island on the 7th 
of September, and after depositing his letter bags 
and receiving others in return for England, sailed 
the same day with a view to commence a more de- 
tailed examination of the western shores of Baffin’s 
Bay than former navigators had been able to 
bestow on that coast. Again he was unsuccessful 
in finding any traces of the missing Expedition on 
these shores, which he explored as far south as the 
River Clyde, where he found the ice fixed to the 
land, and stretching nearly across Baffin’sBay. He 
was thus carried over to the eastern shore in the 
neighbourhood of Disco Island, where he en- 
countered a succession of gales the most violent 
he ever witnessed, and which rendered the vast 
icebergs that surrounded the coasts doubly dan- 
gerous. After several fruitless efforts to get into 
Northumberland Inlet, where he intended to winter, 
he was, at the earnest representations of his ice- 
masters, forced to relinquish the attempt, —and bore 
up for England on the 14th of October, arriving at 
Peterhead exactly four months from the day he 
sailed. —Captain Inglefield then made some obser- 
vations upon the search for the missing vessels, and 
gave it as his opinion that the Government Expedi- 
tion was undoubtedly on the right track. Review- 
ing his geographic discoveries, and taking into 
consideration the strong current which he found 
setting from the south to the north, and through 
Murchison’s Strait, he could not but feel sure that 
he had discovered and entered the Polar Basin, 
and that possibly that strait and Smith’s Sound 
were both entrances into that basin. The forma- 
tion of the land and other circumstances to which he 
briefly alluded induced him to believe that Baffin’s 


but rather ‘as an arm of communication, and ‘that 
the Polar Sea might be said to commence from 
Sound on the eastward. With respect to the 
visited, he drew attention to the fact that the 
species of Mollusca—viz., the Clio Borealis and 
the C. sagitta—on which the whale principally 
fed were found by the surgeon of his Expedition, 
Dr. Sutherland, to be more numerous and larger 


visited, and that the sea-birds Mollys (Fulmar 
Petrel) and Loons were abundant. Capt. Ingle- 
field stated, that on one occasion he sailed through 
positive shoals of birds, and that as far as the eye 
could reach the surface of the water was covered 
with these creatures, and that they appeared to be 
so completely gorged as to be apparently unwilling 
to move as his ship ploughed her way among them. 
It was evident, therefore, that plentiful supplies of 
food might be within Franklin's reach. 

Sir John Ross regretted that he had no oppor- 
tunity of seeing Capt. Inglefield before he had left 
England, for then he could have described to him 
the exact spot to which Adam Beck's narrative 
referred. Adam Beck denied that it was at Omi- 
nack ; so that whether his tale was true or false, 
it had not been tested by the gallant captain. 
The last season had been a particularly open one ; 
but experience led to the conclusion that it would 
be certainly followed by several very severe ones 
in succession. If Sir E. Belcher, therefore, had 
not found the north-west passage, in which case 
he would be home in March, he would be in- 
extricably frozen in. He mentioned this because, 
if the Expedition was not forthcoming next year 
it would be the duty of Government in 1854 to 
send out relief. He (Sir J. Ross) had left England 
at just such a season, and had been frozen in for 
three years.—Mr. Seeman said, that when he was 
in the Arctic regions, on the Behring’s Straits 
side, he had often heard such stories as that of 
Adam Beck; but the tales of the Esquimaux 
generally rested on such untrustworthy founda- 
tion that they paid no heed to them.—Mr. Peter- 
mann and Capt. Penny combatted the theory of 
Capt. Inglefield as to the communication of 
Baffin’s Bay with the Polar Basin, upon argu- 
ments based upon the currents of those seas.— 
Capt. Inglefield defended his hypothesis. He 
rested his views of Adam Beck's story upon the 
almost entire absence of wood, and upon the 
careful manner in which a bit of iron, evidently 
intended for a needle, had been found wrap 
up in a tent at Ominack, which was admitted to 
be at all events near the scene of the supposed 
murder of Sir John Franklin and his crew. Had 
that catastrophe really taken place, it was impos- 
sible but that more iron and wood would have been 
found.—The Duke of Argyll inquired if the na- 
tives spoke of any communication between Baffin’s 
Bay and the Arctic Sea.—Capt. Inglefield replied, 
that they had been unable to procure an inter- 
preter, there being an indisposition on the part 
of the Danish Government to permit them to go. 
They had made, however, all the inquiries they 
could, but the natives did not speak of any such com- 
munication.—The gallant Captain, in conclusion, 
trusted that he should not be compelled to part 
with the Isabel; but that he should again be 
able to offer his services to the public and to 
Lady Franklin,—for he still thought that Sir John 
was to be found. He was most anxious to at- 
tempt the track described by Mr. Petermann, and 
first submitted to the public by Mr. Petermann in 
the Atheneum, [ante, p. 82.] 





GroLocicaL.— Nov. 17.—W. Hopkins, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—T. Davidson, Esq., was 
elected a Fellow.—The following communications 
were read :—‘Notice of the occurrence of an 
Earthquake in the Azores on the night of the 16th 
of April, 1852,’ by C. Hunt, Esq., Consul.— 
‘On the Geology of Southern Africa,’ by A. 
G. Bain, Esq. This memoir was illustrated by 
a finely-executed geological map of the country 
south of the Orange river—several geological 
sections of the same district—and a fine suite of 








Bay could no longer be considered as a mere bay, 


rocks and fossils :—this collection being supple- 


mentary to a still more extensive series previously 
sent. 
Lancaster Sound on the westward, and from Whale | interesting and important facts connected with the 
geological structure of the southern extremity of 
animal life which existed in the parts that he had | the African Continent. 


the last meeting. 
Serra di Falco’ had satisfactorily shown that the 
place itself was founded B.c. 665, by a colony 
from Syracuse ; but that little was preserved of its 
history beyond the fact that it remained united to 
the mother city till the time of Hiero II., who 
died B.c. 216,—when it fell into the hands of the 
Romans, being comprehended within the district 
which formed the kingdom of Syracuse. 
Hogg went on to remark on the existence at Acre 
of both a Theatre and an Odeum,—and to point 
out the distinction in character between the two 
buildings. 
the living rock, and had had seats placed upon it, 
which have now for the most part disappeared. It 
was divided by staircases into nine wedges (cunei), 
in each of which were comprehended twelve rows 
of seats. The view from it was very fine,—in 
front the fertile valleys of Acre ; behind, the ma- 
jestic outline of Etna. 
close to the Theatre, a little to the west. It 
seemed to have been usual to construct them 





The paper gave a general view of the most 


Royat Socrery or Lirerature.—Nov. 24.— 


Sir J. Doratt in the chair.—Mr. Hogg read a let- 
ter from Mr. Babington, who is engaged on the 
are ng sen of the ——— of the Hyperides, 
: ; : : ately found in Egypt b r. Arden. 
in’ Whale Sound than in any other locality he had letter Mr. Babington stated, that he had no doubt 
that the first and second oration both belonged to 
Hyperides,—the first being proved from Pollux, 
and the second from Harpocration. Besides which, 
there was internal evidence in favour of this view. 
Mr. Babington added, that he hoped the whole 
publication would be ready in January next.— 
Mr. Hogg read the continuation of the paper 
‘On Acre in Sicily,’ which he had aelananell at 


In this 


He stated, that the ‘Duca di 


Mr. 


The former, he showed, was cut out of 


The Odeum was placed 


nearly in the same form as the theatres, but 
smaller. They were also covered over, so as to 
protect those who were listening to recitation of 
poems from rain. Mr. Hogg, in conclusion, stated 
that his paper was about to be published in the 
forthcoming number of the ‘ Museum of Classical 
Antiquities.’ 
Numismatic.—Nov. 25.—Lord Londesborough 
in the chair.—Mr. Evans read a paper ‘On a 
Gold Coin, believed by him to be unique, a new 
Noble of Edward the Fourth.’ Mr. Evans 
pointed out that the weight alone (1074 grains) 
was sufficient to prove that it could not have been 
struck under Edward the Third, as no nobles were 
coined of less weight than 119} grains till a.p. 
1411, thirty-four years after his death. The work- 
manship, also, and the shape of the letters point to 
a considerably later date, and offer a strong resem- 
blance to what we find on the nobles of Henry the 
Fifth. It was discovered in company with one of 
these. It is remarkable that the die from which 
this coin was struck appears to have been intended 
for the nobles of Henry ;—the H in the centre, 
though partially obliterated by an E which has 
been struck over it, being still quite perceptible. 
The coin itself is in the finest possible preservation. 
—Mr. Vaux (Secretary) read a paper ‘On some 
rare Bachian Coins which have lately been ac- 
quired for the British Museum.’ Of these, the 
most remarkable were,—an Amyntas, in silver, 
which, Mr. Vaux stated his belief, was unique,— 
and two remarkable coins of Hippostratus, also in 
silver. Very little is known from history of either 
of these princes,—but their coins indicate the 
existence of a monarchy of considerable power. 








InstituTE OF British Arcuitrects.—Nov. 
15.—Mr. Mocatta, V.P., in the chair.—‘ Sugges- 
tions for Altering and Enlarging the present 
National Gallery,” by Mr. C. H. Smith. The 
author first considered the question of the injury 
supposed to be sustained by the national pictures 
from theatmosphere of the metropolis, —andargued, 
from their condition and from that of provincial 
collections, that this injury was purely imaginary. 
Attaching the greatest importance to retaining 
the collection in the metropolis itself, as affording 
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the utmost facility for constant study, he proceeded 
to point out a plan for enlarging the present 
building and improving its principal fagade. Mr. 
Smith’s idea is, to adopt the site of St. Martin’s 
Workhouse,—which extends from Duke’s Court to 
Hemming’s Row, and to the lower part of Castle 
Street. Especially regarding economy in this 
arrangement, Mr. Smith suggested the main- 
tenance of those thoroughfares, connecting the 
new with the existing structure by arches across 
Duke’s Court on the level of the principal floor. 
Besides rendering usefully available, either for the 
Royal Academy or for the National Gallery, the 
large central space now appropriated to vestibules, 
&c., the plan shown by the lecturer proved that a 
number of galleries, far superior in size and pro- 
portion to the present rooms, might be provided 
on the site suggested ; leaving the ground-floor 
available for general purposes. He further pro- 
—_ a simple re-arrangement of the architectural 

tures of the main elevation, at a cost of only 
3,0007., adding the four side columns to the eight 
of which the portico at present consists; and 
raising a large central dome to supersede the 
insignificant cupola which now surmounts the 
centre. Or, the whole front might be entirely 
re-constructed to any design for less than 15,0000. 
—In the discussion which ensued, Mr. G. Foggo 
and Mr. E. T. Parris gave some information in 
support of the view that the use of magilp, and 
other injudicious treatment, rather than atmo- 
spheric influences, had produced the injury com- 
plained of in the national pictures. Some objections 
of detail were taken to Mr. Smith’s project ; but 
its ingenuity was acknowledged, and a vote of 
thanks was passed. 





Mrcroscopicat.—WNov. 24.—G. Jackson, Esq., 
in the chair.—T, Redwood, Esq., the Rev. W. 
Brown, S. Osborne, Esq., H. Ludlam, Esq., and 
E. F. Tischmacher, Esq., were elected members. 
—A paper was read by Mr. Hodgson ‘On the 
Reproduction and Delineation of Microscopic 
Forms.’—The author went into the history of the 
attempts made to delineate microscopic objects by 
means of the Daguerreotype and Talbotype. He 
referred more especially to the labours of Dorme, 
Claudet, Carpenter, and Kingsley. He stated his 
conviction that till we could engrave from Da- 
guerreotype plates, photography would be of little 
service’ to the microscopist, and recommended 
sketches from the camera lucida, as much superior 
for the delineation of microscopic objects.—Mr. 
Delarue stated that he could not agree with the 
author as to his estimate of the value of pho- 
tography to the microscopist. So highly did he 
think of it, that he had recommended the Council 
of the Society of Arts to present Mr. Delves with 
a medal, for the series of representations which he 
had exhibited at the last Meeting of the Microsco- 
pical Society.—Mr. Shadbolt believed that pho- 
tography would be of great service in delineating 
microscopic objects,—and exhibited a very beauti- 
ful representation of the bee’s tongue, which he 
had succeeded in producing upon a surface of 
collodion.—Mr. Bowerbank saw no reason why we 
should not be able to print from photographic 
negatives with as much ease as we now print from 
a drawing on steel or on stone.—Mr. Hogg stated, 
that he should long since have published such 
plates, but for Mr. Fox Talbot’s patent:—as that 
gentleman had now presented his patent to the 
public, such plates would not be long in making 
their appearance.—Mr. Varley pointed out some 
optical difficulties in presenting thick objects upon 
a flat surface by means of photography,—and re- 
commended a greater focal length for the object- 
glass, and a wider aperture.—The Chairman 
stated, that he believed all the optical difficulties 
might be easily removed.—A beautiful series of 
photographic representations, by a French artist, 
was exhibited by Mr. Baillitre. 

Sratisticau.—Nov. 15.—Lord Overstone, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—The President opened the 
meeting, the first of the session, with an address, 
in which he referred to the loss which the Society 
had sustained in the decease of Mr. G. R. Porter 


Consumption of Tobacco,’ by J. Crawford, Esq., 
contained some details respecting the first intro- 
duction of that plant into Europe. It appears to 
have been unknown to the Old World until intro- 
duced by the Spaniards from the New World,— 
hence the author traced the derivation of the name 
to the Spanish word Jobaco, but from what source 
the Spanish word itself was derived was by no 
means certain. The rapidity of its diffusion he 
considered was one of the remarkable facts in the 
history of commerce, and was to be attributed to 
the wide geographical bounds within which it may 
be grown, to its consequent cheapness, but above 
all to its narcotic quality. Forty different species 
had been described by botanists, and prices ranged 
from 4d. per lb. for Canada, to 3s. 6d. per lb. for 
best Havannah. The plant was introduced into 
France by Nicot in 1560, and into England by Sir 
Walter Raleigh in 1586;—and it would appear by 
King James’s celebrated ‘‘ Counterblast,” that in 
the short space of thirty years the practice of 
smoking had become surprisingly common in this 
country,—that large sums were expended upon it, 
some lavishing three and some four hundred 
pounds per annum upon this “ precious stinke,” 
—which His Majesty grotesquely stigmatizes as 
‘*a custome loathsome to the eye, hateful to the 
nose, harmfull to the braine, dangerous to the 
lungs, and in the blacke stinking fume thereof 
neerest resembling the horrible Stigian smoake of 
the pit that is bottomlesse.” Notwithstanding the 
“Counterblast,” the consumption in England 
went on increasing, and probably tobacco is now, 
next to salt, the vegetable product most generally 
consumed by man,—there being no climate in 
which it is not used—no nationality which has not 
adopted it. The following tab’e exhibits the rapid 
increase in its consumption during the last thirty 
years :— 
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1831 | 19,533,841) 3s. | 2,964,592 24,410,439) 12°80 
1841 22,309,360) 3s. | 3,580,163 | 27,019,672) 13°21 
1851 | 28,062,978 3s. 4,485,768 | 27,452,262) 16°86 








The total annual production is estimated at 
2,000,000 of tons, and would require half the 
British tonnage which “enters inwards” or 
“clears outwards” annually, to transport the 
same. The value at 2d. per lb. would amouni to 
37,000,0007. sterling.—‘On the Valuation and 
Purchase of Land in Ireland,’ by J. Locke, Esq. 
—This is the same subject as was brought before 
the British Association at Belfast [see ante, p. 986]. 
A discussion ensued, in which Lord Overstone, 
Lord Wodehouse, the Bishop of Oxford, and Col. 
Sykes bore part. 





EtrHNOLOGICAL.—WNov. 10.—Sir B. C. Brodie, 
in the chair.—Mr. Chadwick was elected a Fellow. 
—The Honorary Secretary read a comprehen- 
sive summary of the proceedings of the Ethno- 
logical Section of the British Association this year. 
The subjects then treated of having already been 
noticed in the Atheneum, we need not enter into 
details.—A communication respecting the Khasya 
Tribe, by T. Oldham, Esq. The author stated 
that the religion of the Khasyas is obscure, the 
principal portion of it consisting in the adoration 
of genii or spirits, which they believe to dwell in 
and to possess trees, stones, rivers, &c.; and to 
these imaginary deities they offer chiefly lime, one 
of the condiments which they eat with pawn, merely 
smearing it on the trees or stones. Thus, a large 
stone by the side of some projecting mass of rock 
may be seen covered with these white finger- 
marks crossing and recrossing it in every direction. 
The author has frequently seen the natives in his 
employment making this offering,—but with this 
he never saw them repeat any form of prayer, or 
offer any other species of adoration. He says 
they have some indistinct notion of a Supreme 
Power, and of a future state of punishments and 
rewards. But although they thus worship rocks, 
the rocks which are the objects of their worship 





and of Mr. J. Fletcher.—‘On the History and 


placed, and referred to in the works of some 
authors and travellers. These latter, if not 
sepulchral, are yet at least monumental, erected 
to do honour to the memory of their ancestors 
They are, however, essentially of two kinds for 
which they have distinct names,—one a monument 
of three standing stones, the other of five, The 
Khasyas do not drink milk largely as an article of 
ordinary food, although they keep extensive herds 
of cattle for the sake of their manure. Pork ig 
their favourite meat, and pigs are sacrificed at 
every feast or festival. Mr. Oldham could not 
ascertain that they had fixed days or holidays for 
their festivals. They do not practise distillation 
but they manufacture fermented liquors on a large 
scale, and indulge freely in their use. They are 
great gamblers, and there are few villages without 
regular houses specially devoted to this practice, 
The children of the parent never inherit, the 
nephew being always selected as the heir, and 
more frequently the sister’s than the brother's 
child ; and on marriage the husband leaves his 
home and his village to reside in the village of his 
wife. The marriage ceremony is simple, and easily 
performed, and divorce is equally easy. ey are, 
however, less immoral than the Bengalees. “They 
burn their dead, preserving the bones and ashes, 
and this incineration is sometimes repeated a 
| second or third time, and on these occasions only 
they indulge in dancing, wearing a peculiar dress 
; never used at any other time. The tunes to which 
| they dance are dull and monotonous :—although 
| the most perfect jig and reel tunes that Mr. Oldham 
| ever heard out of Ireland and Scotland are common 
| amongst them, yet to these lively airs they never 
/ dance. Their numeral system is on the decimal 
‘plan. Mr. Oldham has collected about 500 words 
, towards a vocabulary of their language. 








| INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—WNov. 23,— 
| J. M. Rendel, Esq., President, in the chair.—‘On 
| the Drainage of Towns,’ by Mr. R. Rawlinson, 
It was contended, that town sewers could not 
| receive the excessive flood waters, even of the 
urban portion of the site; that they should never 
receive the suburban drainage, nor be combined 
| with watercourses, that they should be adapted 
solely to remove the solid and liquid refuse from 


| the houses ; and that it was safer for the inha- 
| bitants that there should be no sewers at all, rather 
| than they should be of such dimensions as to be- 
come places of deposit. Pumping could be pro- 
fitably adopted in certain situations, where from 
the level, or the effect of tidal influence, the outlet 
flow might be checked. Intercepting sewers at 
mid-level were approved. Sewers of minimum 
dimensions were advocated in connexion with 
pumping, and they should be capable of resisting 
internal hydraulic pressure in case of the water 
rising in them. The flow through sewers should 
be constant, and it was argued this could only be 
secured by having small conduits. With regard 
to earthenware pipes, three inches diameter was 
considered too small for any drain pipes, and thirty 
inches diameter too large for the material of 
which they were made. Pipes of four inches 
diameter would probably be found the least sec- 
tional area that should be used for house drains, 
and nine inches for streets, and then not at a less 
gradient than one in sixty. It was decided that 
the beneficial use of pipe sewers could not be 
pushed beyond certain limits; but the system 
should not be entirely condemned because it had 
been carried to extremes by those who wanted 
experience. The general success of the use of egg- 
shaped pipe sewers at Manchester was given as an 
example of the advantageous adoption of the pipe 
system. The various kinds of joints were described, 
and it was recommended not to use pipes of larger 
diameter than about fifteen inches, as larger sizes 
were apt to be fractured from unequal bearing at 
the joints. The difficulty of moulding, drying, 


and burning pipes increased probably as the 
squares of the diameters; if large pipes were 
moulded too thin, they were liable to be crushed 
in the sewer ; and if they were moulded of extra 
strength, the wet pipes collapsed with their own 
weight in drying, were twisted out of shape im 





are always natural, and never stones artificially 


burning, or were imperfectly vitrified. Sewers 
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of radiated bricks, moulded for the purpose,; Sir Joshua Reynolds musters seven students | dividuals of the community to seek and pay 
were better and cheaper than earthen pipes; a| before his ‘ Master Crewe,’ and ten before ‘ Vis- for the instruction we profess to afford, the fault 
sewer thus constructed, three feet in diameter, | count Keppel.’ Of the former, Miss E. C. Hill and failure are ours alone. If the individual 
being cheaper than one of pottery pipe of twenty | has made the best copy,—of the latter, the best be ignorant, self-willed, prejudiced, and there- 
inches diameter,—their relative capacities being as | copyist is anonymous; but the majority of the fore will not seek our instruction, then I still 
the squares of their diameters ; and there was no | ‘ Admiral Keppels’ are fit only to swing on sign- feel that it is our duty, if we would succeed, never 
reason why brick sewers should not be as smooth | posts. In one instance, that of Mr. Griffiths, the to relax any efforts to remove his ignorance, to 
within, and as impervious, as any pottery pipe.— | resemblance might as well have served for the direct his wilfulness in a right course, or to smooth 
The discussion of the paper was commenced, but | Marquis of Granby. away his prejudices. IPfwe pitch the keys of our 
‘ourned until November 30, when it was an-| Rubens’s ‘ Earl of Arundel’ has been four times | tuition too high, we must lower them—remember- 
nounced that the whole evening would be de-| copied of the original size, and thrice on a smaller ing that the infant stumbles before it walks upright. 
voted to it. scale. Bad drawing, bad colouring, harshness, , If we cannot learn how to attract the public to our 
weakness, and exaggeration are the prevailing | museum, our schools, and our classes, then I sa; 
Mox ee ae ms ee eayanealizeomun characteristics of almost all,—but the chief defect the fault is wholly our own, and not that of the 
— Institute of Actuaries, 7. On the V alues of Policies at an lies in the lack of sentiment and expression. The public. It would be idle to attempt to prove that 
In'On the Life Assurance Companies of Germany, they | picture by Mr. H. H. Martin certainly does not our system is theoretically right, whilst our rooms 
Cente ethan On the Sees Oe Here Hoth a | Fecal the features of the Earl of Arundel. That are empty of pupils; or to say that our system is 
a,’ by Herr 8. A. Daniuos, of Trieste. by Mr. Thompson is simply ridiculous. a public success, whilst it fails to secure the sym- 
Lang Jan fares better amongst his eleven scho- | pathy of individuals. The individual as such, at 


— British Architects, 8. 
fers. Royal, 4.—Anniversary. are: : ‘ ! 
1 of lars,—the majority of whom have made studies of the very outset, is an integral part of our In- 
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linsou’ ‘On the Drainage of Towns.” “teal “ onl 
- Geological. & ; etm the Ludlow Bone-Bed and its Con- | his wife. A small, complete copy by Miss Borrow stitution; and we have to conduct operations 
tents,’ by Mr. H- B. Strickland, Sir K. 1. Murchison,and | has more of the character of the original than any | in reference both to his weakness and strength, 


Prof. M‘Coy.—‘* On Pseudomorphous Crystals in the 
Keuper Sandstone,’ by Mr. H. E. Strickland. * * 
Tuvas. Zoological, 3.—General Business. 
—  Harveian, 74.—Council. 
Pa. Archwological Institute, 4. 
far. Asiatic, 2. 


= ical, 8. 
— Musical Institute. 


of the others. But the best single head is that of to his ignorance and wisdom. * The 
Mr. Rimer. There is promise in this young artist. | fact, that the Schools of Design have been, and 
The ‘ Triumph of Galatea,’ Carracci’s bold and that this department now is supported, chiefly 
masterly sketch, has been attempted by hands too by public funds, affords a proof, firstly, that there 
feeble. The copyists of Murillo have caught none is a public feeling of the necessity of Art-Educa- 
of his inspiration ; and Snyders had better not tion; and, secondly, that the public, as individuals, 
have been chosen for the many who have made him are at present not willing, and, perhaps, not able 
their coup-d'essai. Mr. J. Rivers has made the to conduct Art-Education themselves. If the 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. most successful copy-of a very disagreeable sub- public thoroughly felt that Art-Education was a 

THE patrons of the British Institution have this | ject ; his boar’s head is vigorous, and his dogsare | want in each individual, they would soon supply 
year supplied a charming collection of about twenty | drawn with freedom. Mr. Earl has dovetailed , the demand themselves, and do so better than any 
pictures for the benefit of the students who an-| Fyt and Snyders,—and to heighten the melo-dra- | one could do it for them. But the public, at the 
nually exhibit at the Gallery in Pall Mall. Some | matic character of the scene, has thrown in a lurid ' present time, do not sufficiently feel this want; they 





FINE ARTS 





of these pictures are of the finest quality ; and, | only feel that, on the whole, it is right that some 
with a few exceptions, they are well adapted for| The students in landscape painting have suc- | few thousands of pounds a year should be taken 
careful study by artists old or young.—Let us 
enumerate the originals. 
There are two Murillos,—‘ St. Francis in Ex- 
,’and the same Saint at his devotions,-—con- 
tributed by Mr. Perkins. There is one Rubens,— 
the ‘ Portrait of the Earl of Arundel,’ belonging 
to the Earl of Warwick. There are, a ‘ Seahorse’ 
by S. de Vlieger, a ‘ River View’ by Cuyp, and 
a Hobbema, with figures by Lingelback,—sent 
in by Mr. A. Robarts. There are, two ‘ Land- 
seapes’ by Berghem, the property of Lord Bray- 
brooke,—the ‘ Titian’s Mistress,’ of Earl deGrey,— 
a ‘Legendary Subject’ by Velasquez, owned by 
Mr. Whatman,—‘ The Triumph of Galatea,’ by 
A. Carracci, belonging to the Earl of Leicester,— 
a‘ Holy Family’ by Pierino del Vaga, the pro- 
perty of Sir Digby Neave, Bart.,—two Portraits 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds,—‘ Master Crewe in the 
Character of Henry the Eighth,’ Lord Crewe’s, — 
‘Admiral Viscount Keppel,’ the Earl of Al- 
bemarle’s,—the ‘Rape of Proserpine,’ by Ni- 
colo del Abate, belonging to the Duke of 
Satherland,—‘ Lang Jan and his Wife,’ by Lang 
Jan, belonging to Viscount Sidney,—a ‘Dog 
with a Bear’s Head,’ by Fyt, and a ‘ Boarhunt,’ 





gleam which sent de loin son Adelphi. 


ceeded somewhat better than those who have as- | from their corporate purse for the object,—a sum 


pired to loftier aims. Cuyp’s ‘ River View’ has not indeed sufficient to provide for the whole cost, 
thirteen copyists,—several of them of fair average | but only to come in aid of it. And this arrange- 
merit. Mr. A. C. Malkin takes the lead,—and is ment, at the present time, and in the present state 
followed at but a short interval by Mr. W. R. | of public intelligence, is, I conceive, the soundest 
Earl, Mr. C. A. Mornewick, Mr. F. S. Hayes, | that could be adopted. The time may come when 
and Mr. J. W. Rivers. Mr. Whichelow has not the public may be willing to obtain Art-Education, 
done amiss in his water colours,—but he has by their own voluntary arrangements, at its 
preferred making a picture of his own to copying | market value, and not to charge any part of the 
his master. Cuyp forgot to put Mr. Whichelow’s , cost on the national purse. Meanwhile, we have 
ducks in the foreground of his picture. This artist to administer the mixed principle adopted in this 
has sinned in a similar manner in one of the land- | department. Viewed, therefore, in its pecuniary 
scapes by Berghem ; choosing to make the goat in aspect, this system appears to me to afford a much 
the group of animals stand on dry land rather | surer guarantee for the future success of the de- 
than dip his feet in Berghem’s cool water. Mr. | partment than if the whole funds were obtained 
R. Fox has most successfully copied this picture. | from the public taxes. Indeed, as you must all 
The other Berghem, with the mass of rock and feel that a merchant would never conduct a busi- 
foliage and the broad stream, has been very well | ness successfully upon an unlimited capital in 
rendered by Mr. Harewood. A somewhat deeper Which he had no risk, so I think you will agree 
tone alone is wanting here :—but taken as we find | with me that neither this nor any other educa- 
it, this is the best copy in the Gallery. Mr. Earl's | tional institutional could succeed where the funds 


Hobbema is seen to advantage near that by Mr. | 
Griffiths,—but a long course of study is still before 
the former. 

Such treatment of such subjects by the students 


by Snyders, the property of the Duke of North-’ in the school of painting of the British Institution 
umberland,—and ‘Trojan Women setting fire to brings us to the old complaint. In this ‘‘ school” 
the Ships of Aineas,’ by Claude, belonging to Mr. | there is no healthful controul. The subjects are 











D. Robarts. 

Here, certainly, is no lack of eminent patronage 
or of excellence of subject. We wish it were in 
our power to say that the students had profited 
by their opportunity as far as they might have 
done ; but of the numerous copies which line the 
walls of the British Gallery, if we named half-a- 
dozen as really meritorious we should exceed the 
limit of our conviction. 

‘Titian’s Mistress’"—it is the one lifting the 
casket—has found twenty-three copyists, on dif- 
ferent scales and in different manners. <A. very 
ludicrous effect is produced at the first glance 
by the long row of women in the same awk- 
ward attitude,—nor is that effect greatly dimi- 
nished on a separate and closer inspection. The | 
original is a fine study for colour, but not for | 
female beauty ;—the copyists have for the most 
x ignored the colour and not imparted beauty. | 

ere is as much diversity of likeness, too, as 
there is departure from correct drawing. M. 
Urbain Bouvier has succeeded in producing the | 





selected without reference to the capabilities of the 
* students,” who run riot in whatever direction 
their fancy leads them. We have said before— 
and repeat it now,—such studies tend only to per- 
plex the scholar and to mislead the public. 





PRACTICAL ART. 

AN introductory lecture was delivered on Wed- 
nesday last at Marlborough House by the General 
Superintendent of the Department of Practical 
Art, Mr. Cole, on the facilities offered to all classes 
in obtaining education in Art. 

It has been hitherto so much the fashion to treat 
of Art and everything in connexion with it, as if 
Art were some rickety bantling, to be everlastingly 
nursed, and nurtured, and fondled, and dandled, 


‘and cockered, and ‘ patronized,” that we were 


pleased at the common sense principles on which 
the subject was treated by the lecturer. He dis- 


for its support were altogether independent of its 
own exertions—whether resulting in success or 
failure. This is no theory; and if any public 
educational institutions are not as successful as 
they ought to be at the 
found that the payment of the management is too 
independent of the nature and quality of the 
management. Endeavours will be made gradually 
to render this Institution mor dependent for its 
support upon the voluntary than the involuntary 
contributions of the public. Such endeavours, 
however, cannot be reasonably expected to bear 
much fruit for some time, and all that can be fairly 
demanded at present of the department is, that 
the principle of self-support should never be for- 
gotten in any of the details of our operations. The 
work of Art-Education undertaken by this de- 
partment must be regarded altogether as an ex- 
periment for a few years; not indeed without some 
compass to guide us, because the number of volun- 
tary contributors, who pay for the instruction 
they receive, will furnish the surest index of our 
progress.” 

Another point touched on with boldness was 
the necessity of educating the public before the 
educated manufacturer could hope for an = 
ciating purchaser. The School of Design, Mr 


resent time, it will be 





tinctly avowed that the success of the Institution 
ought to be judged by the number of individuals 


best copy in oil,—Miss Greene, the best in water- | who sought instruction therein. 


colours, The smaller copies are all bad. | 


“Tf,” said he, ‘“we cannot induce the in- 





Cole observed, was established avowedly with com- 
mercial objects; and it sought to attain the end 
by affording education in Art to manufacturers 
only. This, as long since observed in the Atheneum, 
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was an obvious error,—and we were glad to hear 
our opinion confirmed by one who has had the 
best opportunities for observing the working and 
results of the system. 

“‘The proposed object,” said Mr. Cole, “ was 
the improvement of the artistic qualities of our 
manufactures ; and the schools taught the artizan, 
so far as he could be induced to come to them 
after a weary day’s labours. Many points needed 
solution before designs for manufactures could be 
improved by wearied artizans, fagging at elemen- 
tary drawings on winter evenings. It might be 
asked, What part does the artizan act in the pro- 
duction of manufactures? and answered, Simply 
to perform, almost as a machine, what his em- 
ployer directs him. Does his employer—the ma- 
nufacturer—want the artizan’s greater education 
in art? Are the manufacturer’s commercial trans- 
actions hindered for want of the better art? Is 
he sensible of the want? Is hea competent judge of 
the better art if it were placed before him? As 
better art involves labour of a higher grade, and 
therefore increased cost, is he willing to embark 
increased capital in its production? Before we 
answer even these questions, even others seem to 
claim precedence. Why are manufactures pro- 
duced? Why are more cotton fabrics woven than 
silk ones? Why are woollens manufactured at 
one season and cottons at another? Why does 
the manufacturer decorate fabrics for the South 
American market in one way, and the metropolis 
in another, making a difference even here between 
the West and East Ends? Why does he sell a 
calico of one quality to Messrs, Hardings, or Swan 
& Edgar, and one of different quality to the 
retailer at Whitechapel? The one answer to all 
such questions is, simply because it is the will of 
the consumer. The manufacturer, if he would, has 
really no option about serving his consumer. He 
simply obeys his demand : if it be for gaudy trash, 
he supplies it ; if for subdued refinement, he will 
supply it too. The public, according to its igno- 
rance or wit, indicate their wants, the manu- 
facturer supplies them, and the artizan only does 
what the manufacturer bids him. The improve- 
ment of manufactures is therefore altogether de- 

mdent upon the public sense of the necessity of 
it, and the public ability to judge between what is 
good and bad in art. Years ago, as I have said 
already, it was determined that an improvement in 
the artistic features of manufactures was necessary, 
and was a proper national work to be undertaken 
by the Government ; and, since the Exhibition of 
1851, this view appears to have become strength- 
ened. To give increased effect to this conviction, 
this department has been established. Our first 
and strongest point of faith is, that in order to 
improve manufactures, the earhest work is, to 
elevate the Art-Education of the whole people, and 
not merely to teach artizans, who are the servants 
of manufacturers, who themselves are the servants 
of the public.” 

Here is the enunciation of what may look like 
acommon-place, but is a great truth. What is 
said applies not only to Art-manufacture, but to 
Art itself; and if the Royal Academicians, instead 
of mischievously expending their corporate funds 
in training boys to a bad trade, would leave artists 
to educate themselves, as all persons are left to do 
in other trades and professions, and devote their 
attention to educating the public by lectures, 
illustrated so far as possible by reference to works 
in the National and other public Galleries, there 
would be fewer painters but more artists—the 
competition would be between men of genius, 
with an educated public as arbitrators,—whereas 
now, what with eleemosynary instruction, and an 
ignorant Art-Union public, the artist must paint 
down to the purchaser, and a man of honour, 
delicacy, and genius, runs great risk of being 
trampelled on in the hard race for bread. 

An incidental observation by Mr. Cole leads us 
to believe that all the public require is this sort of 
aid and help.— 

“T have laid stress on the imperative necessity of 
educating all classes, if we would improve the na- 
tional taste. We cannot expect grown-up men and 
women to go to schools to learn the elements of 
form and colour; but the museum and lectures 


may become their teachers, and even thus early 
we have found out that they are willing to become 
pupils. In fourteen weeks upwards of 27,000 
persons have visited the museum which we have 
begun to form, and of these as many as 2,174 have 
paid as students, in about ten weeks. We open 
the museum to the public generally on Mondays 
and Tuesdays, but reserve the Wednesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Fridays for the purposes of study. And 
we exact a fee of sixpence as the test that the 
visitor really comes for study, and desires to have 
the quiet necessary for prosecuting it. On these 
days every one is free to make any drawings of 
objects in the museum without additional fee. * * 
The registered paying students of the department, 
numbering about 500, are admitted without further 
fee. These arrangements are only experimental, 
but we have reason to believe they are welcome 
to all parties. Moreover the fee preserves the 
self-supporting principle of the Institution, and 
even thus early yields an income which pays the 
cost of the custodyship of the museum. Although 
there are articles of great value,—several of the 
specimens of Stvres porcelain, lent by Her Ma- 
jesty, exceeding the value of 1,000/. each, — 
and many others unprotected by cases, we have 
not had a single accident from the thousands of 
visitors, who at once seem to have become sensible 
that we placed full confidence in them. * * From 
what has been already said, you will see that the 
museum is intended to be thoroughly used, to the 
utmost extent, consistent with the preservation of 
the articles; and not only used physically, but to 
be talked about and lectured upon. For my 
own part, I venture to think that unless museums 
and galleries are made subservient to purposes of 
education, they dwindle into very sleepy and use- 
less institutions. * * The facilities afforded by this 
department to all classes of the community for 
acquiring education in Art, may thus be summed 
up. As far as practicable, on self-supporting 
principles, we shall endeavour to encourage and 
assist, but not supersede, all local efforts to intro- 
duce education in the elements of form and colour 
in schools of ALL kinds, and for all grades of so- 
ciety,—to promote the establishment of special 
schools for the practice of advanced studies,—to 
afford instruction in the specialities of manufacture 
so far as they regulate the nature of the Art to be 
applied; and, lastly, to establish a central branch 
with its local museums of Art and Manufactures, 
applicable to direct instruction. In all these 
various objects, the principle will be to give assis- 
tance half-way, but no further. We shall submit 
all our proceedings to the test of the fullest pub- 
licity—we shall court suggestions and invite criti- 
cism; when we make mistakes we will endeavour 
to correct them. Our work is a fight against 
national ignorance in Art, to be won by persua- 
sion and reason; and we shall win it if we are 
able; if unable, we can only promise that the fault 
shall not be laid to our want of perseverance, 
watchfulness, or patience.” 

Let us be excused if, in a friendly spirit, 
we recommend once again the principles here 
enunciated, and the course of policy here in- 
dicated, to the Academicians. We have never 
been ranked amongst their detractors ;—we have 
ever held, and hold, that as a corporate body they 
have shown themselves liberal and generous :—but 
they are hide-bound by old laws and old formali- 
ties. They must increase the number of their 
associate members and enlarge their views, If the 
consent of the Crown be required,—we answer 
confidently, the Crown would consent ;—and still 
more confidently, that if the Academy will announce 
six lectures on Raffael and the great men that 
preceded Raffael, by their President, Trafalgar 
Square will be more crowded than Albemarle 
Street in the days of Davy’s triumphs. 





Five-Art Gossrp.—Her Majesty, as the head 
of the Royal Academy, has backed the petition to 
that body of the Engravers, with her gracious 
recommendation of their prayer ; and the Forty, in 
obedience to royal wishes, and in compliance, 
doubtless, with theirown sense of the justice of the 
demand, have, we believe, consented to admit 





a certain number of engravers (to be hereafter de- 








termined on) to the full honours of the Academ 
Thus, after nearly ninety years of heart-burnin 4 
this grievance is removed,—-and the little stool in 
the ante-room which Woollett contemned, will be 
changed for a morocco-chair in the midst of the 
Forty. 

Art in France has sustained a loss in the sudden 
death of M. Decaisne. As a portrait-painter he 
was a not unsuccessful imitator of the style of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence:—of whom he professed great 
admiration. He was also the author of many his. 
torical or sacred pictures,—some of which had 
considerable merit. He excelled especially in that 
quality in which the French are apt to be deficient, 
His studio was hung round with studies from 
Rubens and other great masters of colouring, 
which showed the direction of his tastes and labours, 
““M. Decaisne,” says a correspondent, “ ywas 
to be met in many of the most distinguished and 
agreeable circles of Paris,—and with him is lost 
another of the few remaining depositories of the 
traditions of the salons which constituted the social 
charm of that capital, and which may almost 
be said to have become extinct with Madame 
Récamier. Those who by taste and manners are 
fitted to preside over such reunions are withdrawing 
from the unequal contest with fast and ill-gotten 
wealth, unscrupulous power, and vulgar appetite 
for crowds, noise, and glitter.—I have often heard 
M. Decaisne lament over the change which had 
taken place in the social character of Paris within 
his memory ; and describe those charming and easy 
meetings where nothing was brilliant but the con- 
versation, and nothing recherché but the taste and 
breeding of the company.” 

Prof. Steinla, whose admirable engravings of the 
two chief treasures of the Dresden Gallery, the 
Madonna Sistine and the Madonna of Holbein, 
are well known, is now at work on another of the 
matchless productions of Raffxel—the Madonna del 
Pesee. e hear from competent judges who have 
seen the drawing which Prof. Steinla has been 
making at Madrid, that it is in every way worthy 
of his high reputation, and of the original. We 
know nothing more likely to conduce to a real 
progress in Art—to correct views and elevated 
tastes—than the multiplication of these unap- 
proachable models. 

** A curious picture of many pictures by Prof. 
Vogel,” writes a correspondent, ‘‘ was to be seen 
in Dresden some days ago—being yet another 
illustration of Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ and comprising 
the well-known scenes and situations of that drama. 
The work, however, seems to be more curious 
than satisfactory. The compositions are mostly 
strained, the characters are conventional, and the 
colouring is lurid, thick, and unattractive. The 
arrangement of the series in the form of a florid 
Gothic window smacks a little too strongly 
of the pleasantly fantastic taste which presides 
over the issue of illustrated Almanacs and the 
confection of transcendental bills of fare. Besides 
this, however, several designs to ‘ Faust,’ illus- 
trating an edition of luxury just issued by the 
MM. Cotta, have been put forth by Herr Seibertz, 
which may be characterized as clever and careful 
rather than original. How strange it seems that 
while attempt after attempt is made on this 
most inaccessible of poems, for the modern Ger- 
man artist Schiller, seems hardly to have exist 
ed. Yet, a Thekla, a Tell, a Maid of Orleans, 
would surely be an addition worth making to a 
modern gallery of German pictures. Some atten- 
tion seems to have been excited in North Ger- 
many by the exhibition of the picture of ‘ Egmont 
and Horn,’ by M. Gallait, the Belgian painter, —of 
which mention has been made in the Atheneum. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





The MARIONETTES at St. JAMES'S THEATRE.—Mr. T. B. 
SIMPSON has mnch pl i f that pending the 
engagement of his Theatre in Adelaide Street, he has made 
arrangements with Mr. Mitchell for the attractive Performances 
of the Marionettes to produced at the St. James's Theatre, 
where they will make their RE-APPEARANCE. after a success- 
ful Provincial Tour, on MONDAY, December 6 Entertaining 
te meas for Juveniles will be produced during the Christmas 
olidays. 








HayYMARKET.—‘ Masks and Faces’ is the meta- 
phorical title of a new and very elegant piece, in 
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two acts, written by Mr. Tom Taylor and Mr. 
es Reade,—produced here on Saturday last. 

It is of a kind common enough in Paris, but only 

recently nationalized in London,—in which the 
n-room is transferred to the stage, and the 

gudience are taken into the confidence of authors 


god performers. The heroine, in this case, is the 
celebrated Peg Woffington (Mrs. Stirling), with a 
companion portrait in Kitty Clive (Miss Maskell) :— 
the latter, however, being rather a slight sketch. 
To these is opposed an honest country wife, one 
Mabel Vane (Miss Rosa Bennett), whose husband 
js all but an accepted lover of the great actress. 
For this gentleman, whom she believes to be 
single, Kitty rejects the addresses of Sir Charles 
Pomander (Mr. Leigh Murray) ;—who, in revenge, 
contrives that, at a banquet prepared in honour of 
Woffington, the deserted wife, just arrived in 
London, shall make her appearance. Kitty, with 
all her faults, has her _ points. A poor fellow 
named Triplet (Mr. Webster), following the oc- 
cupations of tragic poet, engage gs and 
actor, has excited her sympathy,—indeed deserved 
her gratitude. She determines to get Rich, the 
well-known manager, to accept one of his pro- 
ductions,—and to sit for the last touches of her 
portrait, which he has on the easel. Meanwhile, 
she gives him a commission to write a m in 
ise of herself, to be read by him at the festival 
y aforesaid. He meets there with poor Mabel 
erry in an affecting interview with her, 
becomes the unconscious instrument of revealing 
to her the fatal truth of her husband's infidelity. 
The second act opens with Triplet, in his garret, 
with his starving wife and children, endeavouring 
amidst their tears and interruptions to write a 
comedy, until he is nearly driven distracted with 
the anguish of his position. Peg enters with her 
black servant,—supplies the whole party with food 
and wine,—and then sits for her portrait. The poor 
artist proceeds to his work ; but getting more and 
more dissatisfied with it, he drives his palette-knife, 
in despair, through the canvas. At this moment, 
Colley Cibber (Mr. Lambert), Quin (Mr. Bland), 
with the critics Snarl and Soaper (Mr. Stewart 
and Mr. Caulfield), are heard on the stairs. The 
ready wit of Peg Woffington provides a mischievous 
expedient. She suddenly cuts out the head of the 
portrait altogether, and supplies its place with her 
own living countenance. Her friends enter, and 
make censorious remarks on the likeness ;—Kitty 
‘Clive, in particular, affirming that “‘it is a pretty 
face, but not at all like Woffington’s.” Peg, then, 
y mr from the portrait,—and having thus dis- 
osed herself, rates her critics on their judicial 
pretensions. After their departure, Mabel Vane 
pays Triplet a visit; and addresses the supposed 
portrait in a pathetic apostrophe, full of the feelings 
of an injured wife,—so that Woffington changes 
countenance, and is compelled to leave her place 
of refuge. The two women become friends, and 
agree upon a plot to effect the restoration of the 
husband to the wife. Peg assumes the dis- 
guise of Mabel, and in that character accepts 
the addresses of Sir Charles Pomander, with a 
diamond ring worth five hundred guineas; and, 
consequently, brings on a quarrel between Sir 
Charles and Mr. Vane. Before, however, this 
grows intoa duel, Peg appears in her proper cha- 
racter,—and assures Vane that the whole has been 
contrivance, in consequence of a wager, of the 
said diamond ring against her glove, between 
Pomander and herself, that she could ‘“‘make a 
fool” of her rustic admirer. Disgusted with having 
been thus trifled with, Vane forsakes his mistress, 
and resolves henceforth to cleave faithfully to his 
wife. At this juncture Cibber, Quin, and the 
crities re-enter, to announce Rich’s acceptance of 
one of Triplet's tragedies,—and the piece con- 
cludes, amidst the applause of the audience, with 
the parties pronouncing a couplet or two, charac- 
teristic of each. 
This drama is excellently acted throughcut;—but 
Mrs. Stirling and Mr. Webster merit especial 
mention. The portraiture of the actress, given by 
the former, was lifelike, buoyant, fertile in re- 
Sources, and brilliantly executed. The peculiarities 
of character that distinguish poor Triplet require 
that special aptitude for which Mr. Webster is 
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remarkable ;—its humour and its pathos, in his 
hands, contend for praise, and are equally en- 
titled to it. The composition is remarkable for 
the wit of its dialogues, and for the striking 
effect of its stage arrangements. In all respects 
it deserves the success which it has commanded. 





O.ympic.—An original farce by Mr. T. Morton 
was produced, on Thursday, under the title of ‘Go- 
to-bed Tom,’—which, as its title may import, 
depends on its extravagance for effect. Twenty 
years previous to the date of the action, Mr. Thomas 
Go-to-bed Smith (Mr. Compton), a smuggler, had 
escaped from the Excise laws of England, and 
found refuge in America. His widow, deeming 
him dead, is now about to marry an Irishman 
(Mr, Shalders),—to the great disgust and grief of 
her daughter, whom she has beguiled of her lover. 
At this interesting juncture, Mr. Smith (better 
known by his sobriquet of ‘‘Go-to-bed Tom,”) ar- 
rives in pursuit of a relative’s legacy, and with 
the determination of re-uniting with his cara sposa. 
He first has an interview with the daughter, from 
whom he learns that the bridal party are preparing 
for church ; and he bids her, in case of extremity, 
to call aloud in succession, ‘‘Go-to-bed, once,”— 
“two,” and “three.”—-This exclamation was 
destined to convulse the house with most immo- 
derate laughter by being converted into ‘Go to- 
bed at once:” so small are the accidents on which 
the success of this kind of literary composition 
depends. At the third invocation, Tom appears 
to forbid the banns. The widow does not much 
relish the exchange, and positively refuses her con- 
sent to the proposed marriage of her daughter 
with her late Hibernian bridegroom. Time, how- 
ever, is given for the disappointed lady to cool; 
during which an infinity of casualties occurs. 
Tom’s return is known to the authorities, and the 
old warrant is renewed against him. He is coun- 
selled to fly; makes the attempt, is pursued, and 
nearly shot down by the Irishman. The dénodment 
is then hastened. The warrant is found to spell the 
surname with a “y,” and to omit the ‘‘Go-to-bed ;” 
—in fact, it related to a plain ‘“‘Tom Smyth,” 
quite another person,—and, therefore, there never 
had been any necessity at all for Go-to-bed Tom to 
emigrate. The success of this strange series of 
dialogues, which are certainly written with point 
and cleverness, was much indebted to Mr. Cromp- 
ton’s delineation of the eccentric character which 
in great part he had to make by costume and 
manner. The fault of the piece is, that it is ex- 
tended beyond the actual interest of the plot,—and 
its length is promoted by various expedients quite 
destructive of dramatic unity. But the laugh was 
kept up,—and the immediate purpose thus so well 
served, that the curtain fell to unanimous plaudits, 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Votes on Music in Germany. 
Leipsic. 

Wuite the traveller, desirous of understanding 
the present state of music in Germany, stands in 
need of no ordinary clear-sightedness to enable him 
to keep his steady way betwixt an exclusiveness 
necessary to the maintenance of a high standard, 
and a toleration which opens the door to discoveries 
in Art,—he cannot overrate the importance of 
personally examining all that is going forward or 
backward :—especially as it may be hoped that the 
field of struggle and rash experiment will never be 
transferred to the artistic world of England. 

He will be none the worse fitted to ‘‘ keep the 
balance true,” for refreshing himself with an old 
fact,—that the German will have ‘‘music wherever 
he goes.” The spirit of political discontent has 
produced in Saxony such strange appositions as 
court kupellmeisters conspiring against the kings 
that paid them, and laying down their bdtons to 
command barricades,—and a Madame Schréder 
Devrient letting down her hair and gesticulating 
in a baleony while she addresses the people as 
passionately as she ever did in her notable ‘ Eu- 
ryanthe’ finale,—but it has not discrowned the Art. 
Even by such learned persons as the Professors of 





all social celebrations. Their winter gatherings, 
in which a popular lecture is relieved by a quar- 
tett or some other worthy instrumental perform- 
ance, are planned with a rare and wise taste. 
Nay, even at the subscription balls given by them, 
music, besides provoking ‘‘ the mirth of feet”—as 
old Campion calls dancing,—is put into separate 
requisition. I was present at one of these lively 
gatherings the other evening,—and at a more 
cordial, gay, and diligently-danced ball I never 
“assisted.” It was accompanied, too, by a supper, 
which, though something of the longest was also 
of the merriest. During the supper we had 
speeches, one or two of which were pertinently 
brief and pleasant:—and when the Professors 
were not proposing toasts, &c., a strenuous band 
in the music-gallery did its best to play down the 
strong, cheery voices, the frequent dink of glasses, 
by which “‘ our cousins” are not ashamed to show 
how heartily they are enjoying themselves. But 
what will any one imagine was the overture ap- 
pointed to be served along with the cups of 
bouillon that opened the feast? Absolutely, the 
prologue to the tale of the most terrible supper 
ever put into music (‘ Belshazzar's Feast’ alone 
excepted)—the overture to ‘ Don Juan,’ with its 
appalling chords that tell of the marble avenger 
coming to fetch the remorseless and unrepentant 
libertine to his doom. Whether, in this land, 
where every manifestation of Art is preached by 
some to have an under-meaning and a symbolical 
acceptation, the hospitable Professors of Leipsic 
had selected the overture as a word of academical 
warning, wholesome of digestion for the benefit 
of their student guests so untiring in the waltz, 
and so expert at the cotillon—who shall say? The 
effect, at all events, was exquisitely whimsical. 
The Schiller-Fest was held at Leipsic on the 
11th ; and here, again, was music, in its ‘ pride of 
place,” made a principal feature in the celebration 
of a great poet’s anniversary. Though this fell on 
the same evening as a concert at the Gewand-haus, 
the room was crammed full :—and a second or- 
chestra could still be assembled, able, passably, to 
execute the two ‘‘ full pieces” selected for the 
occasion.—These were, the overture to ‘the Maid 
of Orleans,’ by M. Moscheles, which (as we Lon- 
doners know) takes a high place among modern 
compositions of its class,—and the overture to 
‘Turandot,’ by Herr Lachner. The latter was 
new to me; and though not a work of genius, was 
welcome as a vigorous, straight-forward, and bril- 
liant piece of writing—with a beginning, middle, 
and end—the value of which one is unhappily 
now-a-days too often forced to appreciate by con- 
trast. There was solo singing, too. The first 
tenor of the theatre, Herr Wiedemann, exhibited 
one of those hard and tuneless voices, and that 
force of lungs, which in Germany for vocal 
purity and expression. The Leipsic Theatre, by the 
way, possesses a second tenor, or tenorino, Herr 
Schneider ;—who has an organ more sweet and 
leasing than most German tenor voices that I 
ney ever heard. Besides the above music, which 
was alternated with two verbose lectures and as 
many overcharged pieces of declamation, M. 
Moscheles played his ‘ Erwartiing,’—an elegant 
ballade founded on the poem by Schiller, and ex- 
temporized on themes from Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony. This, it will be recollected, is closed 
by the ‘Ode to Joy’ which was composed by 
Schiller at Gohlis, a suburb of Leipsic. More ap- 
propriate subjects, therefore, could not have been 
selected ; and a more brilliant and interesting piece 
of improvisation I have not often heard, even from 
this last of the great Professors who exhibit in 
perfection that which was “‘ once upon a time” 
thought to be an essential part of every pianist’s 
accomplishments. But though it was warmly 
greeted, I am not sure whether the themes taken 
were as familiar to the audience as Beethoven's 
themes in Beethoven’s land should be. A warmer 
and more obvious recognition of one of his most 
popular melodies (among the loveliest, too, ever 
written} migh have been expected. The table 
music and table singing which accompanied some 
oratory of rather a violent kind, recitations, 
'&ec., at a long and very noisy supper which fol- 





the University here it is allowed a due share in 


lowed, claims no particular mention ina letter de- 
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voted to the Arts, and not to political griefs and 
discontents. 

The local journals announce a new opera by 
M. Von Flotow, entitled ‘Indra,’ the text of 
which is by Herr Puttlitz. They mention, too, 
that Herr Gade has completed an opera founded 
on ‘ Die Braut von Louisiana,’ a novel by Herr 
Schriider. On the whole, the desire in German 
opera-houses for novelties expressly written for 
Germany appears to be worthily on the increase. 
This is accompanied by movement in the concert 
world, where Caniatas seem to be more in request 
than formerly. The journals of one single day 
turned over here adverted to a coming perform- 
ance of Herr Gade’s ‘Comala’ at the Gewand-haus 
Concerts, and advertised Beethoven’s ‘ Glorreiche 
Augenblick’ and Dr. Schumann’s ‘ Der Rose Pil- 
gerfahrt’ at Dresden. The last writer’s ‘ Paradise 
and the Peri’ was, also, there announced as in pre- 
paration for Christmas at Magdeburgh. Herr 
Gade, too, has just published a new concert piece 
of some length entitled ‘ Friihling’s-Phantasie,’ in 
which some novelty of form is attempted,—thecom- 
position being for pianoforte, quartett of solo 
voices, and orchestra :—so that, enterprise and in- 
dustry are not wanting. Of the taste which directs 
them I may speak on a future occasion. It is a 
pity that the art of solo singing should seem every- 
where to be at so low an ebb,—and that betwixt the 
utter disdain of voices professed and practised by 
new German composers, the too general disdain of 
study displayed by new German singers, and the 
universal absence of competent professors at the 
German music schools, the prospect should be so 
gloomy as regards this branch of the art. The 
lady engaged for the series of winter-concerts here, 
Mdile. Von Biiry, bas a more pleasing mezzo- 
soprano voice and a better method than the gene- 
rality of the sisterhood. On the other hand, there 
seems to be no present danger of the race of meri- 
torious German instrumentalists becoming extinct. 
The new-fangled theories of reality to be attained 
by the utter renunciation of beauty have not as 
yet attacked orchestral proficiency as an absurd old 
conventionalism which is to be done away with. 
The violinists must still, as formerly, labour at their 
double-stop passages,—the pianoforte players must 
still exercise their fingers to make them agile. A 
Herr Kéckert, who is about to appear at Ham- 
burgh, is spoken of in the journals as a rising vio- 
linist. A sister of Madame Clara Schumann— 
Mdlle. Marie Wieck—may be named as a solid 
and carefully educated pianist. Such praise, too, 
as belongs to a well-trained musician whose am- 
bitions and purposes appear to be taking a right 
direction, is due to Herr Radecke, yet another 
pupil of the Leipsic Conservatory, who has con- 
siderable power and facility as an organ-player, 
and is a steady violinist available for classical 
music. Appearances like these, I must again point 
out, are discouragingly rare on our side of the 
Channel. 

Having already glanced at the book of M. Von 
Lenz, ‘Beethoven et ses trois Styles’ [ante, p. 1218], 
I am bound to add, that further acquaintance with 
it reveals a carelessness of statement not admissi- 
ble in one whose boast is his comprehensive cor- 
rectness. Londoners will not be prepared to 
admit, that at our Philharmonic Concerts the Sym- 
phonies have always been performed at the end of 
the acts of the Concerts since the year 1827. This 
M. Von Lenz asserts. Neither will they quite 
understand his meaning with regard to the intro- 
duction to Mendelssohn’s overture ‘ Melusine,’ 
seeing that such overture has no introduction. 
But the Russian amateur is not solitary in his dis- 
coveries. Those who consult the long analysis of 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah,’ published the other day 
in the Gazette Musicale of Paris, will there find 
with surprise that the second part of the oratorio 
opens with a contralto air. Since we have seen in 
the case of the two redundant bars of the scherzo to 
Beethoven’s © minor Symphony, that blunders can 
so readily become matters of musical faith or wor- 
ship, corrections like the above must not be counted 
as either frivolous or vexatious. 





MUsIcAL AND DRAMATICAL Gossip. — In 
noticing, last week, Mr. Marston’s Monody de- 


livered at the Princess’s Theatre on the Funeral 
night, we remarked with some surprise on the 
omission from the Poem of all mention of the 
Duke of Wellington’s victories. It was with yet 
more surprise that, in a Sunday paper, we read 
another version of the poem, in which the chief 
battles of the Great Hero are especially celebrated. 
Thinking that we might have erred, we referred to 
the Monody as given in the Morning Post on 
Friday-week,—and found the text stand there as 
we had heard it delivered by Mrs. C. Kean on 
the previous evening. Taking up the poem, in its 
enlarged form, at the point to which we had quoted 
in our last Number, it thus proceeds :— 

“For not to him we give the mere acclaim 

That greets the Conqueror. His was higher fame. 

The sword that led our squadrons to the fight— 

Ne’er drawn in vain—was ever drawn for right. 

(Whether with patient foot, on India’s shore 

He tracked the winding “‘ Tiger of Mysore ;” 

Or at Assaye—the foe piled rank on rank— 

Breasted a sea of fire, and on its bank, 

Planted our banner; or when Douro’s coast 

Lay black neath hostile thunder, looked and crossed ; 

Or built our eyry on the entrenched height 

Of Torres Vedras, thence to sweep in might 

Upon usurping valour; or last, threw 

His sword into the fate of Waterloo, 

Poised up the scale where realm on realm was hurled, 

And evened the wrong'd balance of the world.”)} 
The passage that we have included in brackets 
was omitted in delivery,—and from the copy of 
the Poem communicated to our Morning contem- 
porary ;—the omission being something like that 
of Hamlet in the provincial performance of the 
tragedy. Into the reason of the omission we have 
purposely not inquired; but it seems to be of a 
piece with the prohibitions issued from the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Office this year by which all refe- 
rence to foreign politics, and to Louis Napoleon in 
particular, is forbidden to the next Christmas 
pantomimes. Two other passages we find omitted 
from the Monody :—one, contrasting the free insti- 
tutions of our limited Monarchy with the spy- 
system and absolutism of the Continent,--the 
other, celebrating, in a couplet, the Duke of 
Wellington’s occasional concessions to popular 
opinion. Such omissions as these look like the 
tampering of authority with the poem. If so, 
Mr. Marston has properly vindicated the poet’s 
right by causing the unmutilated version of his 
Monody to be published. 
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Queen’s College, Birmingham.—The engineering 
department of this institution has commenced its 
important operations, under the directions of Profs. 
the Rev. W. Hunt, W. P. Marshall, H. Rose, and 
G. Shaw. The Rev. Dr. Warneford has enabled 
the College to erect a lecture-room, engineering 
workshops, and rooms for resident engineering stu- 
dents, and the same munificent patron has defrayed 
the expenses of a supplemental charter, under the 
provisions of which the Council is enabled to confer 
by examination the degree of ‘‘ Civil Engineer.” 
Considering the present condition of engineering, 
mining, and architectural science, the unrestricted 
competition to which our trade and manufactures 
must inevitably be henceforth exposed, in con- 
nexion with the fact that systematic education in 
arts and manufactures is established in some con- 
tinental States, a cogent argument is supplied that 
this department should be energetically and effi- 
ciently carried out in Birmingham,—the great 
centre of manufacture and mining operations : and 
the recent alarming and numerous accidents in 
ships, mines, manufactories, and railways, must be 
allowed to add to the growing necessity of this 
branch of education, and to its importance and 
value to the public at large. The Council has 
earnestly appealed to their noble patrons, and to 
the friends of education generally, and to the great 
mining and manufacturing interests, for funds to 
enable them to purchase models of mechanical 
powers, machinery, sections of steam-engines, ex- 
pensive philosophical apparatus, &c., which appeal 
has been liberally responded to by the Earl of 
Dartmouth, Lord Leigh, Mr. Clement Ingleby, 
and other friends. —Times. 

New Universal Coin.—The arguments of your correspon- 
dent L. H.8., if just, would prove—Ist, that this project is 
wholly impracticable; and 2ndly, that even were it practi- 








cable it would be most unadvisable,—for ntain: 

if adopted it would “ interpose an aor ee 
to the trade and commerce of the world,” because “ it j 

of the difference in value of monies and commodities of 
kinds between one country and another that our me = 
and exchange operations in a great measure arise.” &e 

L. H. S. appears to suppose that an attempt to ie ry 
uniform standard for the admeasurement of the valy t 
saleable articles throughout the commercial world toveh . 
an attempt to reduce the articles admeasured to one unif = 
value in all countries. We buy timber in Norway a 
in North America, tallow in Russia, tea in China ee 
Suppose the Norwegians, the Russians, the Americans 4 
the Chinese were to discard their own standard currey = 
in favour of English sovereigns,—would such change oe 
importations of timber, cotton, tallow, and tea from thee 
countries? On the contrary, would it not much facilitate 
the operations of the traders, and thereby tend to inc: m 
the trading? To suppose that the general adoption rn 
standard unit of value must raise a barrier against co) - 
cial operations, is as little reasonable as to suppose that the 
general adoption of one standard unit of weight or of meg. 
sure would have such effect. As to the difficulties in the 
way of the project, the only one of much importance 
pears to be that arising from the use by different nations of 
different metals for their standards of value in exchange. 
Were all nations to use one metal (whether gold or en 
the matter would be easy. It would not signify that the 
various nations made their coins of different degrees of 
fineness, for the value of each coin as compared with the 
universal coin would simply be as the quantity of the pure 
metal (gold or silver) which such coin really contained com. 
pared with that contained in the universal coin. Ey. or. 
the English sovereign, which contains } oz. of pure gold is 
worth just twice as much in any part of the world where 
the trade in gold is unrestricted and the coinage free from 
seignorage as a gold coin which contains only 3 oz. of 
gold, however that may bealloyed, &c. In short, the value 
of a standard coin, where trade and coinage are free, as in 
England, is just what it is worth in the melting pot; it 
cannot become appreciably more or less. The expression or 
record, therefore, upon the universal coin, of the propor- 
tionate values of the standard coins of the various coun- 
tries, would be virtually an expression of their proportion- 
ate quantities of pure metal ; unless in cases wherein some 
restriction existed in the form of seignorage or otherwise 
The real difficulty consists in the use, by different nations, 
of different standards of value. In countries wherein gold 
is the standard, all fluctuations in the value of money must 
accord with the fluctuations in the value of gold; but the 
fluctuations in the value of a universal silver coinage would 
necessarily accord with the fluctuations in the value of 
silver, and as gold and silver do not harmonize in their 
fluctuations, it follows that a universal silver coin cannot 
maintain an unchanging relation in value to the gold coin 
of a country wherein gold forms the standard, — neither can 
a universal gold coin maintain an unchanging relation to the 
coin of a country wherein silver forms the standard :—so that 
although there is no difficulty in adopting a gold coin that, 
may serve ip all countries wherein gold is the standard, or in 
adopting a silver coin that may serve wherever silver is the 
standard, it seems impossible to make any coin that will 
serve under either standard indifferently. Probably the 
nearest possible approach thereto would be obtained by 
coining an alloy of silver and gold. E. Hi. 


Restorations in Ely Cathedral.—The Builder says: 
—‘‘The subscriptions realized have amounted to 
about 7,000/. of which 3,1507. was given by the 
bishop of the diocese, the canons, and other mem- 
bers of the Church. The expenditure upon the 
works of the new choir, without including large 
sums expended before the subscription list was 
formally opened, have exceeded 9,000/. About 
1,5001. more will be required to complete the altar 
steps and pavement, the wings and other portions 
of the altar-screen not included in Mr. Gardner's 
noble gift, and in the restoration of the monuments 
for the inclosure of the choir.” 

Phenomena of Light.— Permit me to supply an omis- 
sion in the letter of Mr. J. Hippisley published in your 
periodical of the 2nd of October, 1852:—namely, that 
the appearances of the reticulated b of the 
cornea of the eye, and of the eyelashes, as seen in & 
small pin-hole made in cardboard and held before the 
eye, was a re-discovery, made by myself in August, 1851, 
and pointed out at that time by me to your correspondent, 
while trying the Rev. R. W. Dawes’s plan of using smalb 
apertures of the kind in question. The phenomena alluded 
to are not entirely new; they having been seen, though im- 
perfectly understood, by Huygens, Leuwenhoek, and Gray 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, and subse- 
quently by Sauvages, Plenck, Maskelyne, Dr. Adams, Good, 
and others. Gray describes the appearance as of ‘an aeriat 
concave speculum,” Sauvages as “ suffusio reticularis, and 
Plenck as “ visus reticularis.” But none of the above, 80 
far as I know, except Maskelyne, ever remarked a difference 
of pattern when looking at a luminous disc in a card (1.2, & 
pin-hole) with different eyes —These facts are pointed out in 
a paper drawn up by me, and presented to the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society in June last; and the preparatory notes 
for it were read by your correspondent, Mr. Hippisley, early 
in the present year.—Although a subscriber to your paper, 
I was too deeply engaged in pursuing a philosophical inquiry 
to have perused the letter of your correspondent till = 
18th of last month,—which will account in some degree lor 
this tardy notice. Iam, &c. Vv Harpy. 
Kilkenny House, Sion Hill, Bath, Nov. 15. 


















To Cornesroxvents—A Lady and a Constant Reader 
—M. M. B.—W.—Alpha—U. Y.—received. 
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— ed and W younded- 1 th thick 8vo. vol. containing nearly 700 | themselves, as we feel assured that they will thereby derive much Fo wtntene i f Original Drawings by Harrison Weir, Y NO 
es of Letter-press, 16s. valuable information ; and, after a careful scrutiny of it, we feel te we rycen ony Aig “_ Orig s ge) - han price 32. 6d Part 
~~ 4,5, and 6, completing the Work, in Parts, may be had | no hesitation in expressing our belief has | it will be the means of = Z Slee, : a p Dupersey SULLIV 
separately. effecting a great deal < practical good.”— Sun, March 7, 18 cho’ coloured, gilt edges. AME 
L. Booth, Duke-street, Portland-place. Pipers, 23, Paternoster-row. Grant & Griffith, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. MAJOR 
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“ fean 
4 Histor: 
Or, THE PROGRESS OF AN ADVENTURER IN AUSTRALIA! < Histor 
2 Pastor; 
By THOMAS HALL, Esq. & Review 
AUTHOR OF ‘RABY RATTLER,’ ‘ROWLAND BRADSHAW,’ &c. &c. —— 
HE 
Illustrated on Steel, by S. P. Fletcher. = 
htSpir 
at bt OH 
The chase of Floss, by the Bush-rangers, whom he is about to betray, with Dingoes, (native Australian dogs,) and native trackers, is done with an almo: mae 
fascinating effect ; and parts of Floss’ crucifixion may challenge the same praise.—Spectator. peta a 
< 
Floss, one of the most cold-blooded, determined, scheming villains that we have ever had the fortune to meet; yet, a character drawn with a firm and ‘ata 
powerful hand.— Tait. Potrait—E 
Or Co. 3 
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ce 28. 6d.. or by post 38. contains : 
| peteie’s Ancient History. 
i Mold Pace ; or, ¥ New Foes with an 
By the Author of 
* Yeast.’ ‘Chapter XII. 
Lands of the Messiah, Mahomet, 
and the Pope. 
The Empire in France: its 
— le Consequences in 
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mn ee Mr. Thackeray 
te Savage’s* feu. 
ty of Literature. 
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and Architecture, 
inane aubiog gy o of Captain Digby 


The Hagic Chesemen. 
How India is Governed. 
Index. 


som J ns W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


AOLBURN’ S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 





Contents for December. No. CCCLXXXIV. 
TRAMONTANISM IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 
ANNIE LEE. BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SEVEN YEARS IN 
THE WEDDED LIFE OF A ROMAN CATHOLIC,’ 
yoRTEN LANGE. 
DOUBLE VUE. 
KINGSLEY’S PHAETHON, 
yas. CROWE. FEMALE NOVELISTS. No, VIII. 
THE LATE EARTHQUAKE, 
IN hoe 8 a MURRAY GARTSHORE. BY MRS. 
A YANKEE STEAMER ON THE ATLANTIC. BY J. W. 
HENGISTON, ESQ. 
youNG TOM HALL’S HEART-ACHES AND HORSES. 
WooDTHORPE, 
ESMOND. 
EPILOGUE TO VOL. 96. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


ane MAGAZINE. 


Contents for December. No. CXXXI. 

L How Jim “ihe got Wounded at Waterloo.—II. The Mid- 
t Meeting. + Mountain Boy.—IV. Memoirs caf Alex- 

en San ‘Francisco. By Joseph Anthony, Jun.— 
VL The Kabher Kat « 3 the Wetterberg—\ —ViL tacieoats 3 in the 
Life ofan M.D.— VI geak us’s Retirement to the Country. 
-IX. Florence Hamilton oe 1 ae es XL Wellington and 
the Mahrattas.— X11. Veithinas- XIIL T he Lancashire Witches. 

Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY ENLARGED. 
With a Portrait of DANIEL WEBSTER, the DECEMBER 
Number, price Half- a-Crown, of 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY 
WILL CONTAIN— 
L MEMOIR OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 
2THE SADDLE-BAGS; OR, THE BRIDLE ROADS OF 








N. 
4 THE HEIRESS OF RHUDDLAN. A Welsh Legend. 
¢ aEMOInS OF A MAN OF THE WORLD—WELLING- 
TUN BSTER, AND GLOBERTI. 
LBanchorT’s HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN REVO- 
LU ss Ee OW GREAT BRITAIN ESTRANGED 


«THE TUMB OF GLORY. 
1. ADVENTURES OF A FIRST SEASON, 
&A DAY AT MAYENCE, 
& BRAZIL. 
, AN ARCHITECT'S VISIT TO ITALY. 
ILTHE OUTPOSTS OF ENGLAND. 
2 THE FATHER OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA, 
1 FIELD-PREACHING. 
i. MEMOIRS OF COUNT DE LA MARCK. 
‘ESMOND’ AND ‘ BASIL.’ 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCCXLVI.  -cceaiias 


Conten 
MY NOVEL; om VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE. 
Parr XX 


ae RAMBLES IN NORTH AND SOUTH 


MAJOR MOSS, A CAMPAIGNING REMINISCENCE. 
THE CHURCH OF SPAIN. 
PARIS ON THE EVE OF THE EMPIRE 
THE PUFF OFF PERNAMBUCO. 
AITON’S TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 
DAY DREAMS. BY H.G. K. 
THE MANCHESTER MOVEMENT. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


que ECLECTIC REVI EW for DecEMBER, 
price 1s, 6d. contains 
: Plourens on Geoffrey Saint-Hilaire ‘and Philosophie Anatomy. 
2 The Papacy, its History and Genius. 
4 The Great salt same and the Mormons, 
4 Lifeand Letters of Judge Story. 
of the Council of poem 
LeU Powe . = its o inthe - +: va it. 
— Power in the Pulp: 
g | —— ofthe the Matt, &e. &e. 


Ward & Co, 27, Paternoster-row. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for DECEMBER, price 22. 6d., or by post, 38,, contains:—The 
Right Spiritof ( hristmas— Clough Fionn; or, the. rope 7d Destiny 
bythe O'Hara Family. C The of the Famine 
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bp ART- JOURNAL, for DECEMBER, 

mtains Three Engra from Pictures in & Vernon 
Gallery :— * Florimel and't the Ao after F. K. ekersgill, 

A.R.A. ; *The .o—)_ after B. West, P.R.A; Fe ‘uinein 
Tals. “after KR. Wi 
mone the sre will be found: Papers on the New 
Natio Gallery—Law of Patent and Copyright—The New 
Water-Colour Society—Biography of Velanaues. Illustrated— 
Metals and their ‘Alloys, by Professor Hunt—The Completion of 
the Illustrated Dictionary of Terms in Art—Obituary of Decease 
Artists—‘The Jury Keports on the Great Exhibition—The Funeral 
of the Duke of Wellington “Art Exhibitions, &c. &. 
Virtue, Hall & Virtue, 25, Paternoster Row. 


HE MANUAL of PUBLIC HEALTH and 
~" DOMESTIC ECONOMY, with 29 Woodcuts and 120 pages 
price 
Contents. 1. On the Causes of Disease and th ven- 
tion—2. The Veutiieston of Roo mos bp atl te 
&c.—3. Bathing: and Perso! iness—4. Drainage and Sewer- 
age e lly for 3 bn ey _Man’s Home — 5. 
Cleanliness—6 Wate: Ply ti 
ee and sd Feaining of oft nlidren, we 
wh 
TIPE semncnst ine. cat thas chain’ 
ohn Chure ne ‘ 
Macintosh, 24, Paternoster-row, London. ae 








This day is published, F Part I. 8vo. (104 nasee), price 2s. 6d, 


HE RETROSPECTIVE VE. REVIEW. 
Dpes rds of thirty years a Suseeperteee Review was 

established, which had, for. some time, great success. Since it was 
discontinued, the want of a Publication of this kind has been much 
felt and often complained of, and these complaints cad have led 
tothe present attempt. a indeed, the vg literature of the 
day cau furnish materials for so many Reviews as are now esta- 
blished, one surely may be dedicated to the vast field of the litera- 
ture of the Past. It is our design to select from this field subjects 
which are most likely to interest modern readers ; we shall lay 
before them, from time to time, Essays on various branches of the 
literature of a ¥ caps. Bas) — or Foreign ; we shall give ac- 
counts of rare and cu ; point out and bring forward 
beauties from forgotten anes al tell the knowledge and the 
opinionsof other days. It is, in fact, intended to comprise copious 
Critical Analyses of whatever Old »ks seem to possess sufficient 
interest under any of these heads (the Works of Living Auer 
will be excluded). In addition to these, one Division of each Pa 
under the head Anecdota raria, will be devoted to the Printing 

for the first time) of Short Pieces from unedited Manuscripts of 
different periods, preserved in the British Museum, the Bodleian. 
and other Public or Private Libraries; and another Division will 
be open to Correspondence on Literary —+¥ 

List of Contents of No. I. 

1. Mrs. Behn’s Dramatic Writings —2. The Travels of Bou!la; : 
le Gouz. — 3. Increase Mather’s Remarkable Providences of t 
Earlier Days of American Colonization.—4. Eburnes * Plajn 
Pathway to Plantations ; on Population and Emigration at the 
begiuning of the Seventecuth Century.—5. Bishop Berkeley on ae 
Water.—6. French Lape of the English in the ns on 
7. The First Editio 8. 
een Diary of 2 a Dorsetshire Gentleman, 1697-1702, "Our old 

‘ublic Libraries, &c. 


___ John Russell Smith, Publisher, 36,Soho-square, London, _ 


QHARPE’ S LONDON MAGAZINE, for 
on fy aatas the First Volume of the New 
Series, as conducted rs. 8.C. Hatu. The Part comprises origi- 
nal articles by the Eaitor tie author of “ Mary Powell”— 
Fairlegh—Col. E. Napier—and other popular writers. on subjects 
of present interest, including : The Duke’s Funeral—The Emigra- 


tion Movement, &c. &c. 
The bane ‘containing 12 Steel Plates, and near] ges of 
letter- rice 6s. 6d., cloth lettered, will be ready ina — ine. 


Lon on? irtue, Hail “« Virtue, 25, Paternoster Kow. 





THE WELLINGTON NUMBERS OF THE ILLUSTRATED 
EXHIBITOR AND MAGAZINE OF ART. 


[THE Monthly Part of the ILLUSTRATED 
EXHIBITOR and MAGAZINE of ART for DECEMBER 
ist, Price Ninepence, will contain the following illustrations :— 
mevaring. 7 The Funeral Procession ¢ the late Duke 
n—The Lying in State—The Funeral Car—The Ban- 
nerols of the Wellesley Family— A Splendid Portrait of the late 
Duke, one of the finest published—The Duke at Wi : ee, 8 
full- Lao (or eesteass, by Gilbert ; with Portraits of Her MajestY. 
Prince Arthur and Prince Al bert—- View of Walmer Castle—The 
Battle of Waterloo—Napo eon at F The 
Old Guards of leon sent into Action—Profile of the Duke, as 
seen in Detline ¢ of Ben Lochan, Lock Guilhead. 
ln aes to the above Illustrations, will be found the follow- 
model of which 


ing E ~ Great Sphinx of the Louvre, a 
is now ey taken for the stal Palace, Sydenham—The City 
of Lima, Peru—The Hut ofa Peruvian Miner—The New House of 
Commons—Flower Mills of the Sixteenth and Seventeen Centu- 
ries, five engravings— Roman Ruins, the Sweating Boundary— 
The Fountains of Egeria, besides Sixteen splendid Engravings 
illustrative of the Science of Botan, ay. 

J. Cassell, Ludgate-hill, and all Booksellers. 


[PARLEY SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists aud 
Mechanics. 
It is the pu 
Treatises on ¥ 
public at large. 








of this Work to furnish a Series of Elementary 
athematical Science, adapted to the wants of the 
To youth of either sex at public and private 
schools; to persons whose education has been neglected, or whose 
attention has not been directed in a life to edn studies , and 
to Artists and Mechanics, these little works will be found particu- 
larly suited. The principles of the various Sciences are rendered 
as familiar and brought As near to our commonest ideas as pos- 
sible; of pi are made pain for the 
mind, oa brief for the memory ; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest form. 
1. A System of Popular Geometry ; containing 
in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of Buelid as is yo 
sary and sufficient for a right understanding of every Art and 
Science in its leading Truths and general Princi _ By George 
Darley,A.B. Fifth Edition (now ready). 4s.6d. cloth. 
2. Companion to the Popular Geometry; in which 
the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, illustrated and 








Second edition, = Fifteen Mee wT Pal on Steel, Chart of the 
Red Sea, and e M price 158. cloth 
HE or with gilt edg 

the LANDS of “the MESSIAH, MAHOMET, 

andthe POPE, as VSEEED in 1851. By JOHN AITON, 

D.D. pain of Dolphinto 

* Well rthy ¢ of a, “ont of fading a place in all respec- 
table ican rss Edinburgh Journal. 
“We must pronounce Dr. Aiton’s ame be as delightful as 
pt ay deem | pon author to be eccentric, and enthusiastic, and self-con- 
= yy & Co. 106, Newgate-street, London, and 21, Lothian- 
street, Edinburgh. 


Just published by Partridge & Oakey. 

Royal 18mo., Second Edition, with Additions (the profits to be 

devoted to the Madiai), cloth, price 2s. 6d., by post, 3s. 
RISONERS OF HOPE; being’ Letters from 
Florence, relative to the P ersecution of FRANCESCO and 
ROSA MADIAL, sentenced June 8th, to solitary confinement and 
hard jobene, for’ reading the Word ‘of God, and professing the 
ous Christ. Edited with an Introduction by P. 
REGELLES. yaar 








la. by post, 1s. 
ANG'S EMIGRANTS MANUAL ; or, A 
4 Guide to Australia and the Gold Colonies of New South 
Wales and Port Philip. By JOHN DUNMORE LANG, D.D., 
recently one of the Members of the Legislative Council of New 
South Wales for the City of Sydney, and formerly a Member for 


Port Phillip. 
0. price 18. by post, 18. 2d. a 
HE CHRISTIANS CASKET, containing 
Scriptural Cautions = Seasons of Temptation, and Scriptural 
Comfort for Times of Trial. 
Royal 18mo., Second Diplo, qeettentiy enlarged, with Portrait 


. by post, 48., 
EILA ADA, the JEWISH CONVERT. An 
meena” Memoir. By 0. W. T. crea 


‘own 8vo., cloth, 48. 6d., by pos ‘ 
SRAEL'S. FUTURE. Codaee "delivened in 
the Lock Chapel, in Lent, 1852 By the Kev. CAPEL 
MOLYNEUX, B.A., Minister of the Chapel. 


PARTRIDGE & — STANDARD PICTORIAL 
TIONS. 


NCLE TOM’S "CABIN : or, The Histor: 

Christion Slave. B HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
With anI pirednetion and llustrations by AneLay.—PEOPLE’S 
SHILLING EDITION. Crown 8vo., uniform with the Peo es 
Edition of Dickens’ Works. Neat boards, with Frontis: 
illustrated title and cover, by ANELaY.—THE PEOPLE'S LL Us: 
TRATED EDITION, price ag 8vo., Fat mong on caper 


of a 
paper, with twelve wood engravings, from cosine by ANEL 
Strong cloth.— THE STANDARD ILLUSTRATED DITION, 
price 10s, —~ beautifully yi in demy 8vo., with 16 beautiful 
engraving» | from designs by ANELAY, on tinted paper. Will be 
8 
5 Ordos Partridge & Oakey’s Unabridged Editions. 
Third Thousand, crown §vo., se. with engravings, 5¢., 
y post, 
A SEQUEL to THE FEMALE JESUIT; 
contatping her previous History and recent Discovery. By 
Mrs, 8. LUKE, 
Fifth Thousand, crown 8vo., cloth, with Portrait, 7+. 6d., 
HE FEMALE JESUIT ; or, the Spy in the 
Family. A True Narrative of Recent Lntrigues in a Protes- 
tant Household, By the same Author. 
Rs *x* To confirm the truth of these Volumes, the names are 


serted. 
“London : Partridge & Oakey, Paternoster-row, and 70, Edgeware- 





ractically useful to the various purposes of Life, with 
a eX Cuts, Second Edition. 4s, 6d. ¢ He 


oth. 
A System of Popular Alodien. with a Section 
on ee and Progressions. Third Edition. 4s. 6d, 

4. ASystem of Popular Trigonometry,both Plane 
and Spherical with Popular Treatises on ~ gies and the 
ae of Algebra to Geometry. Third Edition, 3s. 6d, 

Taylor, Walton ‘. Maberly, Booksellers and Publishers to. 


University College, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, 
Paternoster-row. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS, 





I, 
Incr. 8vo. 48. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved forthe Work, 


UCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 

GEOMETRY: with RXTLABATORY APPENDIX, ané 

SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 


By W. D. COOLEY, A.B, 
Author of the* Mh yp d of Maritime and inland Discovery,’ 
he Negroland of the Arabs 
* Thisis the vet otitien of the Biements ore tee yet appeared. 
y the ymbols for words, the author 
has both cnertened ond simplified the reasoning. The few remarks 
= Geometrical tary Pre in the Appendix are of great value; and 
will be found useful both to 
pupils and teachers. 


A neat and Te edition of the universal introduction to mas 
thematical study, divested of the SiBasivenens with which the great 
Alexandrian clothed his expositions. ‘ooley has added an 
Appendix of additional matter to exercise the student,and_pre- 
fixed a very sensible Preface on the utility of the study and the 
best moge @ of eS 

* Mr. Cooley seems a most to —_ bo contradict his own motto, 
that ‘there is no royal road to Geometry, Sor following | in theste’ 
of Playfair, he has Teasers diminished both the volume of the 
work, as well as the labour of the student. Prefixed dot the Ele- 
ments are some remarks on the study of 
for a Sepaces of their style as for the correctness oft their rea- 
soning. ngineer and Architect’s Journal. 

“Mr. Cooley hes ot wn te an edition of Euclid's Elements, —aie 
for brevity, clearness, an iscerning ty to the wants of 
learners, cannot be easily gorpeseed. we add that it is re- 
markable for its typographica neatness,that its form is convenient. 
and price moderate, we Se a pamtiaed in predicting for it an exten- 
sive circulation.”—Dubl niversity Magazine, 


1. 
Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price 3s. 6d. 


OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED ; or,a Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended ¢ to the* Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachersand private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, areillustratedin it by 
new Diagrams. 

“The propositions are demonstrated, in most instances,in the 
plainest and neatest manner; so that the work m Tey an claim 
—. it professes) to be a HELP TO TEACHERS.”—Se 

e Ke contains a collection of deduced propositions eo 
lated om make the learner familiar with the chief properties of geo- 
metrical fignres."— Dublin University Magazine 

Will be found of considerable value as an aid toteachersof the 
Mathematics.”— New Monthly Magazine, 


11, 
In feap. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 
OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID: being the 


Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ withtheEnunciations 
printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 
Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-iane, London, 
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Lately published, 
HE MILLWRIGHT and ENGINEER'S 
POCKET COMPANION ; "Frnt Ucoen Decimal Arithmetic, 


of — Cube Goemnatz, Mensura- 
tion, Strona of Materials, M Water Wheels, 
Pum 
Grarfiy te &e.; with an ~ 
Sir “ne id T Solidity of 
— ~¥ an 
PLETON W sh ustrations. ition, 


ed b % MAY NARD. "12mo. 58. cloth lettered. 
— me me pre se sa ~ ~ il 


bles 

uares, and Areas of 
py] By W. TEM- 

Bad corrected and 


TEMPLETON S 'S “ENGIN EER'S “COMMON: 
Pisces BOOK : consisting of cal Rules and Tables adapted 
bee Fac! and Marine Steam- ~ te with a series of Mathe- 

containing Square and Cube Roots of Num 
, and Me em ge reles, Superfices and Soli 





ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, New Bridge- 


street, Lon 
ESTABLISHED in 1826. SUBSCRIBED soneeee. £240,000. 
The recent investigation ered the affairs of this C » ows 


the following to have been its position at the 
Value of Assets... ag 4 10 a 

Value of Liabilities .. . 249,451 6 
Surplus .. - 278998 4 6 4 6 


And there has just been declared on the benefi beneficial poli policies (in 
addition to former bonuses) a bonus in ready money, varying 
from 20 to 30 per cent. on the premiums received, which is equiva- 
lent toa pevereneay addition of from 40 to 60 per cent. 

eRe: Office most fa terms, both on 

bonus and san-benueay = 

Tables of Rates, and all further Parti pag be at 
the Office. MICHAEL Sawa D, Pann mm 











Spheres, &. &c. Third improved. With Eng 
Igmo. 58. cloth lettered. 

TEMPLETON’S LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE 
POPULARLY EXPLAINED, and Illustrated by Designs: 
which are ad pe ty Tables Sos qgcerteining Ay —— +} 
Useful Effect, tance, &c. Second Edition, revised. 12mo. 
4s. cloth lettered. 


HAMBERS'S I REPOSITORY of INSTRUC- 
TIVE and AMUSING TRACTS. 


Part L. 
oii Mig ty ARE ada 
8, — elen Gray: a 8 
Ser Litera id Letters. 





((HAMBERS'S eScRER™ ‘MISCELLANY. 
To be aut ~ m Stenthily Volumes. 


& B. Chambon, Raine h; W. 8. Orr & Co. London; J. 
mo Giashan, Dublin: N.C Glasgow; and all Book- 





HE ENGLISH and IRISH CHURCH and 
UNIVERSITY ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Capital 250,0002., in 50,000 Shares of 


each. 
Deposit Ul. per Share. 
ny yg Shareholder is linvited to the amount of the 
Shares held by hi 


Robert Makin Bates, hey Strahan, Paul & Bates, Thomas 
W. Booker, ._M. ?. for Herefordshire. 


Messrs. Strahan, Paul & Bates, 217, Strand. 
CG ing Counsel. 


Ow 
Richard Malins. , Beg Q.0., M.P. for Wallingford. 
J. G. Phillimore, Esq. M.A. Q.C., M.P. for Leominster 


‘onal 
Arthur Seratchles. Bs M.A. F.RB.A.S. 


Charles Per cata 126, Wood-street, Cheapside. 
This Society is esta 1d the purpose of Re mon to 
Clergymen ‘and Members ‘niversities many important im- 
ts in inte Ace a afforded by 0 other ? companies 
with which they are Pane and i in furtherance of this object, 
has been effected with af 


Farexo or one Ciexcy Soctery ; aud the Directors of this Socie 














NEW AND a EDITION OF THOMSON'S 
NSPECTUS, 

Ny Ne aa NEW Puanwacorans INCORPORA 

An cnliody Sex ~~, 8mo. price 58. 6d. cloth 5 {or im roan 


HOMSON'S CONSPECTUS of _ the 
PHARMACOPGIAS. Sixteenth vehe lt revised ay i 
ut and corrected to 1852: containing al eee a d Ad- 
itions of the New London P anda us 
dix. Edited by Dr. pcg ty L ay BIRKES r5, = OE 
Lond., Physician to City of London Hospital for b 
the Chest aud Ouretor of the Museum penton 
Just published, in 8vo. with Woodeu 
THOMSON’S LONDON DISPENSATORY. 








Eleventh Edition, corrected te 1852, by Dr. A. B. GARRO. 
London: I = Gresn «él - 
CLassics, 


RECENT EDITIONS, IMPORTED BY 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
ERMANN’S AESCHYLUS. £schyli Tra- 
beautifully or a a = Published in Germany at 
208., offered for 160, Kept bound in calf 
2. 0 ORELLI’S HORACE. Third Edition. 
Seetnt U8. "Haiti, 111 Til emend. etauctn cur) 6, BATTER 
3 om? ee “ak benmpioeny ~ Ta printed, just published at 28s., offered 
3. LACHMANN’S “LUCRETIUS. Lucretii 
de Rerum Natura, C. LACHMANN recens. C. LACHMANNI in 
Lucretium Commentarius. 2 vols. 8vo. 1851, 108. 6d. 
. 4. KRAMER’S STRABO, complete in 3 vols. 
gry bon oy mm gy me. Comment. Crit. ruxit G. KRA- 
5. KRAMER’S ST RABO. Editio Minor. 
2 vols. 12mo. 1852, 88. ; half-bound morocco, 11s. 
‘ ~~ wr LLIAMS & N VORGATE’S FOREIGN 
chases of New and Sscond-hand Boks at cash prices 7 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent garden. 


WUNDER’S SOPHOCLES, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 


Just published, 3a. 
OPHOCLIS ANTIGON With Annotations, 
&e., by EDWARD WUNDER. ‘A New Edition, with the 
Notes translated ar one lish, with a Collation of Dindorf’s Text ; 
and forming © Part I. of SOPHOCLES, Edited by E. Wunder, with 





form, by the same Fdi 
SOPHOCLIS CEDIPUS COLON_EUS, 3s. 
———— CEDIPUS REX. 33s. 





ELECTRA. 3s. 
Thirteen — of any Play for 27s. 
To be immediately followed 


AJAX, PH TLOCTETES, TRACHINIZ. 
*x* This ‘Edition, in addition to the Notes of Wunder, will con- 
tain a collation of Dindorf’s Text, Introductions, and Indexes. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden ; 
and David Nutt, 270, Strand. 


CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
The Right Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P., Chairman, 
Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq., Deputy- Chairman, 
ADVANTAGES—The lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual 

™ ‘whole of the Profits divided among the Assured every 


ear. 
The sum of 274,000/. was added ad bo Peticianet tho last Dist 
~ ea GED ae 6241. per cent. rane 9 


Pre 
Number of P Policies in force on the Ist January, 1852, 5. 
he Assurance Fund exceeds 1,200,000. Income 200, oo ‘per 
um 
Loans ier on such Policies as are purchaseable by the 


Service in the Militia 
ar i dite a Poe Yeomanry Corps will not affect the 
particulars 


For 
SLBXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary, 
6, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 











we of that + important institution. 
The protect protectiwe of 51. each, which 


250,0004., in 50,000 
allotted to on Clergy 
The following are among the leading advan offered to 
Assurers ; and a comparison with the majority of other Assurance 
Societies ‘will show that this is peculiarly suited to the 
Toga izoments. Bs not only of the A a but of the Pusic rally. 
Policies of A —~~ = ferred from one life to another, 
ffected at moderate rates for short terms 
and ay and may be 
deserving of 


2. Assurances may be 
of years, for the purpose of Loans 
aoe, desired, at the end of theterm. This is 


the licitors. 

for old age and Annuities are granted on a new 
and ae | Byinci le Ak specially eapenel by yr tt 
nomene HLEY, .» the Society’s Consulting 
‘ies will also be 


x Pali granted for the Assurance of person: 
inst Death, Injury or Simiction by Accident, or other aon 


joans are made b: yoy upon personal or ops 4 
oa remoeign 9 are mi made to Assurers, “to enable them to meet 


the Universities, or to 
start then 4 a Ry, 

Clergymen and others om also obtain advances to assist them 
in purchasing Apvowsons, or to — — in Parsonace 
Hovses, — other tenements on Church pro 

em of this Society, and their re A who wove Bes be 
holding sceations of Trust, can have their iueaugeey 
= a oe of combined Life Assurance and aeilty Polien bg 
hereby a certain Droit is asored to them if they faithfully 
Yischanse the duties of their appointment. 
A 3 Shares m 





pplications for may be made to the Secretary, at the 
Sanne rary Uffices | of the Institution, Lg ye to the 
holomew-lane, 


Bolieitor, or to Mr. Peake, Sharebroker, 3, 
STEPHEN J. ALDRICH, Secretary. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIE 


ADV. FFER. — 

EXTENSION OF LIMITS UF RESIDENCE.—The Assured 
may reside in most poate of the world, os ou charge. and 
in all ot by yg of a small extra premiu 

YSTEM WITHOUT. THE "RISK oF 


The small share of Profit divisible in future among the Share- 
holders now provided fo without intrenching on the 
amount made by the lar business, the Assared will 
derive all the benefits obtainable from a Mutual iw 3 — at 
the same time, com lete freedom from bability, a? —— 
of an ample prop etary ooo com ining in ti 
office all the advantages of 
he Assurance Fund already invested amounts to 850,000%., and 
the Income ey 136,0001, nnu 
CREDIT SYSTEM.—On Policies for for the whole of Life, one-half 
pd the aon Premiums for the first five years may remain on 
it, and may yg continue as a debt on the Policy, or may 
te paid off at any tim: 
LOANS.— Loans — advanced on Policies whieh have been in 
thet va five years and upwards, to the extent of nine-tenths of 
eir value. 

NUSES.—FIVE BONUSES have been declared; at the last, 
in tooo 1852, the sum of 131,195 was added to the Policies, 
Leeper ig a ‘Bonus var veering g with the di La vy ol 4, from 244 to 55 
per cent. on t! 8 pai 

PARTICIPATION ‘IN PROFITS Policies} chen 
Profits in proportion to the number ons a mech the a 
ween every Gueke. pe oe one year’s 
received prior tothe Boo! 1 for ‘oy divieon, the 
Policy on which it was paid “I ro dueshare. The books 
o- for the next Division on 30th June, 1856 therefore those who 
ne ove aaaee the 30th June next, will be So eae te one 
year’s additional share of Profits over later assu’ 
APPLICATION OF 5 eb SES.—The next ‘and fatu re Bonuses 
—s be = received in cash, or applied at the ‘option of the 


other 
NONPARTICIDATING.—Assurances may be effected for a 
Fixed oe at ae 2 ae fr ons, oat the + | yaaa for 
ower 


Pp e8 a 
PROMPT SETTLEMENT. OF P CLAIMS. Claims paid thirty 
fe after proof of death, and all Policies are ¢ except 


of fraud. 
anv! N en ae may be assured at rates proportioned to the 


BOLIC BS ow granted on the lives of persons in any station, 
ard nee , and for any sum on one life from 50%. to 10. gg 
anata MS may be paid yearly, mg early, or quarterly, but 
if a payment be ont’ from any cause, the Policy can. be revived 
within fourteen months. 
The Accounts ona Balance Sheets are at all times open to the 
inspection of the Assured, or of ey se irous to asgure. 
A popy of the last Report, with rospectus and Forms of Pro- 
can be obtained of any of the Society’s Agents, or will be 
orw ae free b pedreming 05 a line 
EO. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 
99, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London, 








MPERIAL LIFE INS 
I instituted 1820.—The Directo: abe 
et balan er are’ bonus ior tea ating the 
Profita to vedeclared tn im 1 ~ suincurtaa 
Malls or feos cet, 1, Old Brat 
ae manos arenes Actuary, 


— KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANG: 
No.8, Waterloo-plase, Pall Afail, London, * atlitment in sq 
= Aistinctive features of the Company embrace, Among, 


he Life Prewioss for the first at Five ycars a Temain 


of ins’ 





onan it 

Loans granted on approved Personal Securi 

Assured not restricted in their limits of 4 &s in most 
Ceepenien.® but ma ax 
decked v wi 


Whole-world Policies granted at slightly increased 
mium, — rendering Pol licy sigur ra nt te 


secu 
rospectuse, and every information, may be obtained un 








[]SIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETy 
Established 1834. Empowered by § Act of Parlis. 
Tives at Ho me and Abroad, indludin fon } hE 
ves at Home neludin 
Military and Naval Servi wbtkinwen 
Sir HENRY WILLOCK, K.L.S., Chairman, 
JOHN STEWART, Deputy-Chairman. 
The following table will show the pone f the 1 
as declared , to oll porn! 


rofits, as dec on the 12th of Mi persons 
Rind on th: that day paid six annual premivim ms, being a red reduction 
45 per cent. = the current annua ——— — will be founds 


most liberal reduction if the original pre: mpared with 
those of other offices adopting a Similer pl i reap of of division of a 





when | y--: 
Date of Sum Original anual 
— Policy, | Assured.| Premium, = 

issued. current Year, 
20 £1,000 £19 6 8 £1012 8 
rH before wane 3 16 si wee 
o we 

so | th May.) yooo | 421s 0) 23103 
Aa cit Brad > a 45 3612 5 

t Bene —y 0. pleats; 

pagbridge | & Co. Madras; Mean, 


Ne & G0 
MICHAEL ELIJAH IMPEY. , 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 
50, REGENT-STREET ; 
CITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Established 1806, 
Invested Capital, £1,311,761. 
Annual Income, £153,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000, 
Claims paid since ‘the establishment of the Office, £2,087,738 





President. 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 


Directors. 
William Henry Stone, Esq. Chairman. 
Henry B. Alexander, rr Deputy-Chairman. 


po ——- ~~— areas min oie Esq. MP. 
ceape Di William Sg my ut .B8. 

Willfam Juda, Bs Apsley Pellatt, 'E E 

Sir Richard D. reins. Bart. } oy het — 

The Hon. A. Kinnaird, M.P. 


Esa Frederick => 





Thomas + Esq. 
Physician—J ohn Maclean, an, M-D-F.8S..29 .8.8., 29, Upper Montagueste 


NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


















































Examples of the Extinction of Pr by the Surrender of 
Bonuses. 
|\Bo: 
Date | Bonuses added subse- 
Sum 
of Original Premium. uently, to be further 
Policy. | Insured. en creased annually. 
1806 £2500 |£79 1010 Extinguished ~~ g1g98 20 
1811 1000 3319 2 ditto 23117 8 
1818 1000 34 16 10 ditto 14 610 
E les of B added to other Policies. 
Polic Sum Bonuses | Total with Additions, 
No” | Date. | rnsured. | added. | to be further increas. 
521 1807 £900 £982 12 1 £1882 19 1 
1174 1810 1200 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 
3393 1820 5000 3558 17 8 8558.17 8 
on to! ote of Maree ing principal townset tt 
tion to the ts ofthe Oe in a prince: 
Unived Kingdom, atthe City ranch, and at the head Office, So 
50, Regent 





AFETY for STREET DOORS—CHUBE 
SS PAPE TASES oz 
4 sinene. not liable to get out of order. and the Bit 


bs to place lace t) = within ae mead of all t 
Boxes form a comp! 

hg lng books, te from fire and thieves. Chubb & fay 3 

Pani’s oh ard, London ; 28, Lord-stzeet, Liv ih; 16, 

Eatutrent, Mas Zo, mom "Horsley Fields, W ol 





LASS AND CHINA, 58 and 59, Baker-stree, 

Portman- requare, A ‘APSLEY PELLATT # CO. Preiss 

This Establishment offers for inspection the 
of GLASS and CHINA in and, The Rooms 

no visitor is addressed unless g information ; and 

i being attached to ee ae r — ina 

at their leisure examine and form She mathel 


Pree eal en se No abatement or discount 
Manufactory for Chandeliers, Falcon. at 
Works, Holland:s Sean povlaekh 
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estab 
Stoves, wii 


PEPE apope regres 
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37 43,000, 
£ 2,087,738. 
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errs ep SEDODOMETERS, 
Divs Loc eee. T begs les 
bees AWA RDET Divi se ey ont the 
risst ven in 
sian lish Exhibitors ; also a Prize t Medal for his 
ite the Bre Compass ; and has just received, by order of the 
Patent iy a premium price for the rm 5 of his Chrono- 
Admin the Royal Observatory in 1851 and 1852. 
"Ed at respects Kk Ladies" e ’ elegant Aion of ble ext eight 
. J 
sk ea "Ss, tonge ouths’ Silver Watches, four 
Col a sro strong Le’ Watches for Engineers and others, six 


pues SN Watch and Clockmaker by t t to the 
J DENT. P Prince Albert, and H. iM. the Emperor of 
61, Firand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, Royal uxchange 
ace rer area), Large Church-Clock ™ y, 
wharf, Strand. _ 


+, * 











ons MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 
NWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in UXFORD- 
STREET only. The premises are the most extensive in London. 
and contain an ample assortment of every descri 
of the first manufactures, reat variety of Dinner Services at 
Four Guineas each.—250, Oafortstrect near Hyde Park. 





EAL & SON'S EIDER DOWN QUILTS 

j n three weraeiten the, BORDERED QUILT, 

the PLAIN mOULLT ang the DUVET. The bordered Quilt is in 

the usual form of be ts, and is a most elegant and luxurious 

article. The Plain Qui It > smaller, and is useful as an extra cover- 

ing on the bed, or as a wrapper in the carriage, or on the couch. 

The Duvet is a loose case bhiea with Bider Down, as in general 

use on the Continent. 

Lists of Prices and Sizes sent free by post, on application to Heat 

& Son’s Bedding Factory, 196, Tottenham-court-road. 





eT ORIZONTAL SILVER and GOLD 

H WATCHES.—A. B. SAVORY & SONS, 9, Cornhill, Lon- 

i hiy-finished FLAT WATCHES, which, having the 

eioo Fscapement, the important juisites, accuracy and 

diy. are combined. A written form of Warranty is given 
each. 


SILVER WATCHES. 
tal Wateb, very flat, in engine-turned silver case, 
ae a enamel dial ; the movement being jewelled in 
four holes, and having S peRpEE power to continue 
going whilst being wou 
Ditto, with i able-backed engraved or engine-turned case, 
enamel or richly ornamented silver dial.. 3 
GOLD WATCHES.—Size ror Lapies. 
Horizontal W atch, very flat, in richly chased and engraved 
at case, with handso! gilt dial, = L wen alone 
ing power, and Jewelled in fou: 
Ditto, ito, ditto, with elegant gold dial..... 
with extra strong case 
PARIS OR-MOLU CLOCKS, to strike the hoursand half-hours, 
and go fifteen ¢ days ; the performance warranted ; ready fori inapee- 
tion in oe Show Rooms. The following have been lo y 
irst size. — 
7 








he Cathedral . 
ae - the Ww ell 31 
With a vari te designs, 
ime ahi subject Current gratis, on application, per post: 
Price Cu q ‘ — 
aeeAVORY & SONS, Watch and Cl leckunkers & Cornhill, 
eg opposite the Bank of England. 


UREKA!” as Mr. FORD exclaimed when 
he had discovered the PERFECT Shirt; we have dis- 
covered the policy wt of Her Majesty's Ministers.— “Globe, Leading 
le, October 11 
A PORD'S SUREKA SHIRTS are united the best Material 
snd first-rate needlework, together with that special excellence 
of fit which is their disti istic. Their supe- 
rority to all others is still maintained ; and gentiemen who are 
— of the luxury of a perfect fitting shirt are invited to try 
The Prices are, for the first quality, Six for 408.; second 
erty, Six for =. Coloured Shirts, for boating, shooting, and 
ordinary wear, 27s. the half dozen. ‘List of Prices, and instruc- 
tions for aaa post free, and patterns of the new coloured 
shirtings free on receipt of Six Stamps.—Richard Ford, 38, Poultry, 
London ‘late, 185, Strand). 


HE ROYAL EXHIBITION.—A valuable, 
newly-invented very small powerful Waistcoat Pocket-glass, 
the size < a } Y discern + 1% at a distance of 
from four to five which is found invaluable for 
TACumNG, and to to SPORTSMEN, GENTLEMEN ,and GAME- 
Price 1.1 —TEL OPES, Anew and 
ae 8, IN VENTION in TELESCOPES possessing such 
inary pow that some, 34 inches, with 
jece, will show distinctly Jupiter's Moons, Saturn’s Ring, a 

Double Leo They ouperente every other kind, and are vf al 
sizes for Military purposes, &c.— 

and Race-course Glasses with wonderful powers ; a minute 





210 0 
tic of historical, clas- 




















ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & papEenatine HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions: of the teeth, and is famous for the 
hairs not coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, incapable 
of injuring the finest nap. peneeaties Hair Brushes, with the 
durable unbleached Russian bristles. esh Brushes of improved 
graduated and powerful friction. Velver” Brushes, which act in 
the most successful manner Smyrna Sponges.— By meaus of 
direct es Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to secure to their 
customers the luxury of a e-% ¥ Smyrna Sponge. Only at 
METCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S Sole Establishment, 130 B, 
Oxford-street, one door from Hollewst treet. 
FR oo aati of the words “From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 


METCALPE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 


AMPS of ALL SORTS and PATTERNS.— 
The la argest, £20 well on the choicest, Assortment in existence 
of PALMER’S MAGNUM and on. rt CAMPHINE, 
ARGAND, SOLAR, and MODERATEUR LAMPS, with all the 
latest ‘Improvements, and of the teste re most recherché pat- 
terns, in Lermeta, Bohemian, and plain glass, or papier maché, is 
at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S; and they are arranged in one lar e 
seem, 20 that the Patterns, sizes, and sorts can be instantly 
selected. 


PALMER'S CANDLES, 7)d.a pound.—Palmer’s Patent Candles, 
all marked “* Palmer.” 
Single or double wicks . 
Mid. size, three wick: - ae 
Magnums, three or four wicks . “od. ditto, 
English'’s’ 's Patent canpuian, in sealed cans, ‘4. 9d. per gallon. 
Best Colza Oil 38. 9d, ditto, 


HE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS, 

in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S. He has 
added to his Show-rooms TWO VERY LARGE ONES, which are 
devoted to the EXCLUSIVE SHOW of lron and Brass Bedsteads 
and Children’s Cots (with appropriate Bedding and Mattresses). 
Many of these are quite new, and all are marked in plain figures, 
at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make this 
establishment the most Cietingatned in this country. Common 
Iron Bedsteads, 128. 3 ble Folding Bedsteads, 128. 6d. ; 
Patent Iron Bedsteads, ‘tea with dovetail joints and patent 
mental from 16s. 6d. ; and Cots, from 20s. each. Handsome orva- 
mental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 31. 5s. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 

e REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 20 years ago 

WILLIAM & BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 

, bt Elkington & Co., is beyond all comparison the very best 

article next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either 

usefull, ly or ea as by no possible test can it be distin- 
guished from real silver. 





it per pound. 
d. ditto, 





Threaded or 

Fiddle Brunswick King’s 
Pattern. Pattern. Pattern. 
Tea Spoons, per dozen ........ 188. .... 238 .... 268, 
Dessert Forks 308. eee 58 
Dessert Spoons 623. 
Table Forks 

Table Spoons : 758. 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Waiters, Candlesticks, &c., at proportionate 

prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the patent process. 


CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 
Fiddle. Sheen. King’s. 
Table Spoons and peat, am an - on. _— «oe 
Dessert ditto and om ew OS . 
Tea dit onese tie. .. M™ 


WILLIAM §. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW ROOMS 
(all oommnaniantin ), saeuivect the shop, devoted solely to the 
show of GEN AL EU RNISHING TRON MONGERY (includ- 
ing Cutlery, Nickel Sliver, — and Japanned Wares, I ron and 
Brass Bedsteads), so arrang d that p may 
easily and at once make their selections. 

















object can be clearly seen, from 10 to 12 miles distant.—Invaluable 
newly-invented preserving Spectacles. Invisible and all kinds of 
Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme deafness.— Messrs. S. 
&B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, 39, Albemarle-street, 
Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 
No Charge for Stamping Note Paper and Envelopes with Crest, 
Initial, §c., at LOCK WOOD'S, 75, New Bond-street. 
ELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 
) Cream-laid Note Pa a uires for 6d. ; ‘Large size ditto, 5 
ry Sealir ax, 14 sticks for1s. Card Plate 
“tJ best Cards printed for 2s. 6d. Drawing 
Gee Writing and ‘Pravell ing Cases, W ork Boxes, Envelo' xes, 
Books, Inkstands, Cutlery, &c., at W iLLIA Lock: 
WOOD'S, 75, New Bond-street, near Oxford-street. Remittances 
for Be, sent carriage free. 
EW and CHEERFUL REGISTER STOVE. 
~In the construction of the BURTON REGISTER STOVE, 
it was the first care of the Seventies, WILLIAM 8. BURTON, to 
avail himself of the most valued of modern improvements in ‘the 
artof heating, and secondly, so to modify and alter the receptacle 
for the coals as at once to obtain the simplest and most perfect 
combustion. After a long series of experiments, he has, by the sub- 
stitution of a graceful form of shell for the present clumsy and ill- 
rs, succeeded in producing a stove which for soft and 
t ght, a well as pesity ond quantity of heat, is far beyond 
e for and cheerful- 
poke Rteersasmensas Price ‘aon 568. to 151. re be seen 
in use daily in his Show Rooms; where also are te be seen 
95 STOVES and 325 FENDERS, 
ring in - fooning. the largest assort- 
Ment ever collected tootner: They are marked in plain figures, 
and at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make 
fs aablishment the most distinguished in this ——} Bright 
bronzed ornaments and two sets of bars, 2l. 14s. to 
2 0, ; fait, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 5. 10s. 
iting ; bronzed fenders complete, with standards, from 78. to 
pil | fenders, from 2. 158. to 6l.; ditto, with rich ma orna- 
m 2. 158. to 71.78. ; fire-irons,from 1a, 9d. the set to 4l. 48.; 


Srinsier a all other patent stoves, with radiating hearth-plates 
tretitchen ranges, which he is enabled to sell at these very re- 


First—From ‘the frequency and extent of his purchases ; and 
—From eee urchases ing made exclusively for cash. 
MS. B LARGE SHOW ROOMS 
. roe of the Shop, devoted solely to the 
py at eRAL Hee: SHUG, pote \GERY (includ: 
» Ni ver, Plated and Japann ares, Iron an 
Brass Bedsteads d d that Purchasers m 


),80 an 
easily and at once mene their selections. 
ges with E pao ( . post) free. The money 


aroun cormer of Newman-street); Nos. 1 & 2, 
‘STREET; and 4& 5, PERRY’S-PLACE. 











Catal with a pe —_ om post) free. The money 
returned for every article not approv 

39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street); Nos. 1 and 2, 
NEWMAN-STREET ; and 4and 5, PERRY’S-PLACE. 


NFANTS’ NEW FEEDING BOTTLES 
From the Lancet :—* We have — seen anything so beau - 
tiful as the nursing bottles introduced by Mr. Elam of Uxford- 
street.” They are adapted to milk, coo and all kinds of food, 
are the most perfect “ artificial mother ” ever invented, have an 
elastic soft nipple, very cleanly and durable, which ne infant, will 
refuse, and whether for weanin; re | by hand, or occasional 
feeding, are quite unrivalled.— IN ELAM, 196, Oxford- 
street.—7s. ; or sent by post. aa . extra. Each is stamped 
with my name and address. Beware of imitations. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
an excellent Remedy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout, and Indigestion ; asa mild Aperient it is admirably adapted 
for Females and Children.—DINNEFORD & CO., Dispensing 
Chemists, 172, New Bond- ——_ (General Agents for the Improved 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts. 


ENRY’SCALCINED MAGNESIA continues 
to be pri ag wert ee most ee ulous care and attention, 
Messrs. Hos HEN fanufacturing Chemists, 
ii anchester. It is saia'} 4 1 bottles, im 28. 9d., or with glass stop- 
pers at 4s. 6d., stamp included, with full directions for its use, by 
their various agents in the metropolis, and throughout the U nited 
Kingdom ; but it cannot be genuine unless their vames are en 
graved on the — Stamp, which is fixed over the cork or 
stopper of each 
Sold in * nnn hag wholesale, by Messrs. Barclay & Sons, Farring- 
don-street ; Sutton & Co. Bow Churchyard; Newbery & sons, E. 
Edwards, ‘Phos. Butler, St. Paul’s Churchy ard; Savory & Co. New 











Bond-street ; Sanger, Uxford-street; and Sf moat of the venders of | 


the Ma 
HENK 
of Mr. Henry, an 





esia may be had, authenticated a a similar Stamp, 
‘8S AROMATIC SPrRIT OF VINEGAR, the invention 
only genuine ae of that article. 


RENCH and SPANISH FRUITS. ~ Just 
Imported.—Our large consignments of NEW FRUITS of 
the finest quality, consisting of Aigpty Plums in every vari 
of handsome ages, each, the choicest bloom 
Muscatels, the finest Eleme fies alencia and Sultana Raisins, 
Patras and Zante Currants, are now on show at our warehouses, 
No. 8, King William-street, City. All goods sent carriage free by 
our own vans and carts, if mp ty miles ; and teas, coffees, 
and spices sent carriage free to rt of E cnglannd, if to the value 
of 408. or upwards, by PHILLIPS r COMPANY, Tea and Colo- 
nial Merchants, No. 8, King William-street. City, London, A 
General Price Current sent free by post on application. 


ONG EVENINGS MADE SHORT.— 
MECHIS FAMOUS BAGATELLE TABLES, manu- 

factured upon the premises, 4, Leadenhall-street, London, make 
long evenings appeer short, and combine calculation with amuse- 
ment. Price ee. 4l. 1s. 108., up to 121. Sold also by his 
Agents, Shwe & Son, Ostoni. Powell, the Lounge, 
Eastee, Liverpool; W oolfield, Glasgow ; Thompson, Nottingham ; ; 
Stephenson, Hul li; Squiers, Dover; Steel d Rix, Norwich, 
None are are genuine without Mechi’s name. 


HE AUTUMN OF LIFE.—A phrase frau ught 
- with meaning, and suggesting the gravest reflections—b ne. 
ing in review the elasticity of youth and vigorous manhood 

contrasted with the sober bearing of decliniug years, yet if the 
progress of medical and chemical science can obviate one of these 
symptoms, and stay in a manner the swift hand of time, such 
results must change the current of sad reflection, and be produc- 
tive of the highest gratification. The loss of hair, one of the most 
annoying preste of the inroads of ruthless Time, has been most 
successfully supplied, and the success POLDRIDUE'S BALM of 
COLU MBIA in these cases m no less remarkable than im- 
portant to thousands who have experienced its powerful effects in 
encouraging or reproducing a fine growth of hair. For cleansing 
the hair the Balm is most valuable, as it effects this essential 7 
ject on the first application, and immediately removes the scurf. 
38. 6d., (s., and lls per bottle: no other prices. Ask for Old- 
ridge’s Balm, and never be persuaded to use any other article as a 
qubstiqate, —13,Wellington-street North, seven doors north of the 

rand, 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 

WHISKERS, &c. ?—Miss ELLEN GRAHAM, 14 Haxp- 
court, Ho_pory, Loxpon, will send, pont free, on rece pt of twenty- 
four postage stamps, her celebrated NIOUKR NE (elegantly 
scented, and sufficient for three months’ use), for a - the 
Hair in Baldness, from whatever cause: preventing the hair ay. 
ing off, strengthening weak hair, and checking greyn &e. 
is also guaranteed to produce whiskers, moustaches, he. in a 
or four weeks, with the utmost certainty.—* My hair has become 
thicker and darker by using your Nioukrene.”—Mr. Merry, Eton. 
“My hair now curls beautifully, and looks very elossy.”— Miss 
Main. “Ihave now a full pair of whiskers.”—Major Ht 














O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &.?—EMILY DEAN’S CRINILENE has 
been many years established as the only preparation that can be 
relied upon for the restoration of the hair in baldness from an 
cause, preventing the hair falling off, strengthening weak hair, an 
checking greyness, and for the production of whiskers, mustachios, 
eyebrows, &c. in three or four weeks, with certainty. It is an 
elegantly-scented compound, and will by sent post free on receipt 
of twenty-four postage- vando by Miss DEAN, 37 4, Manchester- 
street. Gray's Inn-road, London.—At home daily, om 11 till 7.— 
“ It perfectly restored my hair, after seven years’ ess.” — Major 
Hine, Jersey. “ Crinilene is the best stimulant for the ‘hair I have 
ever er analyzed.”— — Dr. Thomson, Regent- 





FOR THE PUBLIC GOOD. 


R. ROBERTS'S CELEBRATED OINT- 
MENT. called the“ POOR MAN’S FRIEND,” is confidently 
recommended to the public as an unfailing remedy for Wounds of 
every description, a certain cure for Ulcerated Sore of twenty 
years’ standing; Cuts, Burns, Scalds, Bruises, Chilblains, Scor- 
butic om and Pimples in the Face, Sore and Infilamed Eyes, 
Sore H Sore Breasts, Piles, Fistula, and Cancerous Humours; 
and isa specific for those atistine eruptions that sometimes follow 
vaccination. Sold in pots, ~ 1s. 14d. and 28. 9d. Also, his PILULZ 
ANTISCKOPHULA, confirm by more than forty years’ expe- 
rience to be without exception one of the best alterative medicines 
ever compounded for Purifying the Blood and assisting nature in 
all her operations. Hence they are useful in Scrofula, Scorbuti¢e 
complaints, Glandular ‘Swellings, particularly those of the neck, 
. They form a mild and superior family aperient. that may be 
taken at all ¢ nos withows confinement or change of diet. Sold in 
boxes, at 14.1 , 48. 6d.,11¢., and 228. each. Sold wholesale 
by the Peeacliacone ‘BEACH H and *BARNI Nicorr. at their Dispen- 
sary, Bridport, and by the London houses; retail by all respect- 
able medicine venders in the United Kingdom. Observe—No medi- 
cine sold under the above name can possibly be genuine unless 
ach and Barnicott’s, late Dr. Roberts, Bridport,” is engraved 
and printed on the stamp affixed to each package. 


EAFNESS, NOISES in the HEAD and 
EARS, EARACHE, &c., EFFECTUALLY CURED.—Dr. 
LESLIE’S remedy perm rmanently restores Hearing in Infants or 
Adults, whether deticient from cold or any accidental causes, and 
has been successful in thousands of cases where other eminent 
Members of the Faculty have failed in giving relief. It removes 
all other distressing noises in the Head and Ears, Earache, &c., 
arising from Deafness, Nervousness, &c., and by its occasional use 
will preserve the important sense of hearing to the latest period of 
life. —> ent post-free, on receipt of 7s. 6d. in postage stamps, or by 
post-office order, payable at the Genera) Post-office. to Dr lerbert 
Leslie, 374, Manchester-street, Gray's Inn-road, London.—At 
home daily, from 1v till], and 5 till 8; Sundays, ww till only. 


N ERVOUS, MIND, or HEAD SUFFERERS. 

—You are advised, if you wish to be cured, to apply or 
write to the Rey, Dr. WILLIS Le gen —— cured himself of 
fourteen years’ nervousness, and no offers from benevolence 
rather than gain to cure others. Out of 20, 000 applicants, including 
noblemen, clergymen. and all other classes, he knows not fifty 
uncured who have followed his advice, His posntier ap 
removes these com laints more certainly than bark cures ag A 
Pamphlet, "NOVEL OBSERVATIONS ON NERVOUSNESS, 
will be franked to any address, if one stamp is sent to 18, Blooms- 
bury-street, Kedford-square. At home from 11 to 3. Means of cure 
sent to all pa’ 


T 

T OLLOWAY’S PILLS for the CURE of 

BILIOUS COMPLAINTS, INDIGESTION, FLATU- 
Lv.NCY, and AFFECTIONS of the LIVE 
tive of these disorders are a feeling of nau 
spasmodic pain in the stomach, sense of opp sinki 
after eating, want of appetite, heartburn. Saqner, dejection ©: 
spirits, an general debility. The removal of the cause of com- 
piaint is the most important step, for which have recourse to 








R.— Symptoms indica- 
tC .- and 





Holloway’s Pills, as they possess such cleansing and renovating 
en that the action of the pore is speedily corrected, the 
redundancy of bile carried stomach st 

spirits ,evived, and the patient is restored to l-~' ealth.—Sold 
Ly all druggists; and at Professor Holloway’s establishment, 

| Strand, London 
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MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


OO renmnnnmnmnnrnnm. ea ate 


JUST READY. 


NARRATIVE OF A VISIT TO THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO 


In H.M.S. Meander. 
WITH PORTIONS OF THE JOURNALS OF SIR JAMES BROOKE, K.C.B. 
By Capt. tHE Hon. HENRY KEPPEL, R.N., 


Author of a‘ Narrative of an Expedition to Borneo in H.M.S. Dido.’ 
Imperial 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by Uswatp W. Brirer.ey, Esq. 


S TAM BOU L; 


Or, THE SEA OF GEMS. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘THE BRIDAL and the BRIDLE.’ 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. (On Monday next.) 


Ill. 


CIVIL WARS AND MONARCHY IN FRANCE 


IN THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 
BEING A HISTORY OF FRANCE PRINCIPALLY DURING THAT PERIOD. 
By LEOPOLD RANKE. 


Author of ‘ A History of the Popes in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries.’ 2 vols. pest Svo. 
*x* This Work will be published simultaneously in London and Berlin. M. Ranke is equally interested with the English Publisher. 


PASSAGES FROM MY LIFE 


TOGETHER WITH MEMOIRS OF THE CAMPAIGN OF 1813 AND 1814. 


By BARON VON MUFFLING. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Colonel PHILIP YORKE. &vo. 


Vv. vi. 
GOOD IN ALL AND NONE ALL GOOD. REMINISCENCES OF AN EMIGRANT MILESIAN. 
By MARIA J. MACKINTOSH, THE IRISH ABROAD AND AT HOME; 
Author of *Charms and Counter-Charms.’ IN THE CAMP; AT THE COURT. 
3 vols. With Souvenirs of “The Brigade.” 3 vols. post Syo. 











B A S I L. 


By W. WILKIE COLLINS, 


Author of ‘ Antonina, * Rambles Beyond Railways,’ &c. 3 vols. (Now ready.) 





NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


BANCROFTS HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


Erocu THE Seconp—How Great Britain EstRaANGED AMERICA. 8yo. l5s. 
Also, the FIRST VOLUME of the above WURK. 8vo. 158. With Map. 


Il. III, 
‘THE MAN WITHOUT A NAME. Edited by the| BEATRICE. By Catherine Sinclair, Author of ‘ Modern 


DOWAGER-COUNTESS OF MORLEY. 2 vols. Accomplishments,’ * Lord and Lady Harcourt,’ &c. 3 yols. 


THE MONUMENTS OF EGYPT: 


AND THEIR VESTIGES OF PATRIARCHAL TRADITION. 
Being PART II. of * The One Primeval Language.’ 
By the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, 


Rector of Stisted, Essex. 8vo. 21s. 
Also, PART I. of the above WORK, including— 


THE VOICE OF ISRAEL FROM THE ROCK OF SINAI. © 


8vo. with Large Chart. 2la. 


Vv. vil 
, ] ‘ . 

MEMOIRS OF DR. BLENKINSOP. Written by EXCURSIONS in IRELAND DURING 1844 and 1850. 
HIMSELF. Including his Campaigns, Travels, and Adventures ; with Anecdotes of Graphio- | With a VISIT to the late DANIEL O'CONNELL, M.P. By Miss CATHERINE ¥ 
a Cee of the Letters of his Correspondents. Edited by the Author of *PADDIANA.’ | O'CONNELL. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

vls. 
Vill. 


vi. 
LEAR’S ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL of a LANDSCAPE DR, LEPSIUS’ DISCOVERIES in EGYPT, ETHIOPIA, 


PAINTER IN CALABRIA. Imperial 8yo. with numerous Illustrations, 21s. handsomely bd. | and the PENINSULA OF SINAI, in 1842—45, 8yo. with Map, &c. 12s. 


Ix. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


LIEUL-COLONEL MUNDY’S ‘OUR ANTIPODES.’ 


3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 42s. 


x. XI, . 
RAMBLES and SCRAMBLES in NORTH and SOUTH] ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH. By the Sister 0 


AMERICA. By EDWARD SULLIVAN, Esq. Crown post. 12s. MIS8 AGNES STRICKLAND (MRS. MOODIE). 2 vols. 218. 
RICHARD BENTLEY (Pvcs.isner in Ornpinary To Her Mavsesry). 
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